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BUFFON’S 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 


OF  CARNIFOROUS  ANIMALS. 


THE  LORIS, 


rJ',HE  Loris  (jig.  176./ is  a fmall  animal 
found  in  Ceylon,  very  remarkable  for  the 
fingularity  of  its  conformation-:  it  has,  perhaps, 
of  all  animals,  the  longeft  body  in  proportion 
to  its  bulk,  having  nine  vertebræ  in  the  loins, 
whereas  other  quadrupeds  have  only  five,  fix, 
or  feven.  The  length  of  the  body  is  the  na- 
tural efFe£l  of  this  ftru&ure,  and  it  appears  the 
longer  for  .having  no  tail  ; in  other  refpeds,  it 
refembles  the  maki  kind,  as  well  in  the  hands 
and  feet  as  in  the  quality  of  the  hair,  the 
VOL.  ix.  B number 
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number  of  teeth,  and  the  fharpnefs  of  its 
muzzle.  Independent  of  thefe  fingularities, 
which  feparates  this  animal  from  the  makis, 
he  has  other  particylar  attributes.  His  head 
is  entirely  round  ; his  eyes  are  exceflively 
large,  and  very  clofe  to  each  other  ; his  ears 
are  large,  round,  and,  in  their  infides,  have 
three  auricles  in  the  fhape  of  fmall  fhells  ; but 
what  is  flill  more  fingular,  the  female  dif- 
charges  urine  through  the  clitoris,  which  is 
perforated  like  the  fexual  organ  of  the  male, 
and  who  in  thefe  two  parts  perfe&ly  refemble 
each  other. 

Linnæus  has  given  a fhort  defcription  of  this 
animal,  which  appears  to  be  exactly  conform- 
able to  Nature.  It  is  alfo  very  properly  deli- 
neated by  Seba  ; and  evidently  appears  to  be 
the  fame  as  that  which  Thevenot  fpeaks  of  in 
the  following  terms  : “ I faw,  (fays  he)  in  the 
Mogul  country,  monkies  which  had  been 
brought  from  Ceylon  ; they  were  greatly  valued 
on  account  of  their  fize,  being  not  bigger  than 
a man’s  fift.  They  were  different  from  the 
common  monkey,  having  a flat  forehead,  eyes 
round  and  large,  and  of  a bright  yellow  colour, 
like  thofe  of  fome  cats  : their  muzzle  is  very 
pointed:  the  infide  of  the  ears  is  yellow,  and  they 

have 
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have  no  tail.  When  I examined  them  they 
fat  ereét  on  their  hind  feet,  folded  the  others 
aCrofs,  and  looked  round  at  the  fpe£lators  with- 
out the  lead  figns  of  fear.” 


THE  JAVELIN  BAT. 


AMONG  the  numbers  of  the  bat  fpecies, 
which  were  neither  named  nor  known,  we  in- 
dicated fome  by  names  derived  from  foreign 
languages,  and  others  by  denominations  drawn 
from  their  moft  ftriking  chara&ers*  We  have 
called  one  the  Horfe-jhoe  Bat , from  the  exa£t 
refemblance  the  fore  part  of  its  face  bears  to 
an  horfe-fhoe,  and  the  animal  in  queflion  we 
have  called  the  Javelin  Bat,  (fig . 177.^  from  a 
fort  of  membrane  on  its  nofe  which  perfectly 
refembles  the  head  of  an  ancient  javelin,  or 
fpear.  Tho’  this  chara&er  alone  is  fufficient 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  all  other  bats,  yet  we 
can  add,  that  it  has  fcarcely  any  tail,  that  its 
hair  and  fize  are  nearly  like  the  common  bat, 
but  that  inftead  of  having  fix  incifive  teeth  in 
the  lower  jaw,  it  has  only  four.  This  fpecies 
B 2 of 
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of  bat  is  very  common  in  America,  but  is  never 
found  in  Europe. 

There  is  another  bat  in  Senegal,  which  has 
alfo  a membrane  upon  its  nofe,  not  in  the  form 
of  a horfe-ffioe,  or  javelin,  as  in  the  two  bats 
We  have  juft  mentioned,  but  in  the  fhape  of  an 
oval  leaf.  Thefe  three  bats,  being  of  different 
climates,  are  not  fimple  varieties  but  diftinCt 
and  feparate  fpecies.  M.  Daubenton  has  given 
the  defcription  of  the  Senegal  bat,  under  the 
name  of  the  leaf  bat,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  1759,  p.  374. 

Bats  which  have  great  affinities  to  birds,  by 
the  power  of  flying,  and  the  ftrength  of  their 
peCtoral  mufcles,  feem  to  refemble  them  ftill 
more  in  thefe  membranes,  or  crefts,  which 
they  have  on  their  faces.  Thefe  redundant 
parts,  which,  at  firft  fight,  feem  only  to  be 
fuperfluous  deformities,  are  real  characters 
which  fill  up  the  vifible  fhades  between  thefe 
flying  quadrupeds  and  birds  ; for  moft  of  the 
latter  have  crefts,  or  membranes,  about  their 
beaks  and  heads,  which  feem  in  every  refpeCt 
as  fuperfluous  as  thofe  of  the  bats. 


SUP- 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


WE  have  received  from  M.  Pallas  the  figures 
and  defcriptions  of  two  bats  hitherto  unknown 
to  naturalifts  ; the  firft  he  calls  the  cephalotey  or 
large-headed  bat,  (fig.  178 .)  from  its  head 
being  fo  very  large  in  proportion  to  its  body. 
This  bat,  M.  Pallas  fays,  is  found  in  the  Ma- 
lacca Iflands  ; and  from  his  finding  but  one 
fœtus. in  a female,  which  was  fent  to  him  to 
Amfterdam,  and  which  he  diffe&ed,  he  con- 
cludes they  have  but  one  young  at  a time:  this 
fpecies  differs  alfo  from  all  others  in  the  teeth, 
which  in  fome  meafure  refemble  thofe  of  the 
moufe  or  hedge-hog;  it  has  a fhort  tail,  fituated 
between  the  thighs,  a large  nofe  and  a broad 
muzzle  ; and  its  bread  is  very  fimilar  to  that; 
of  a bird  ; it  is  very  near  four  inches  long,  and 
its  wings  extend  above  a foot. 

• The  fécond  he  calls  the  vefipértîîïc  forkinus , 
or  finrew  bat  (fig . 179.9  ; this  one  has  no  tail, 
and  carries  a peculiar  membrane  on  its  nofe  ; 
it  is  the  fmalleft  met  with  without  a tail,  being 
not  more  than  two  inches  in  length.  This 
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fpecies  is  very  common  in  the  warm  climates  of 
America,  the' Carribbee  Iflands,  and  Surinam. 

At  the  fame  time  M.  Pallas  fent  us  the  ac- 
count of  thefe  animals  ; he  remarks  that  we 
were  in  an  error  in  our  former  defeription  of 
the  javelin  bat,  by  confounding  it  with  the 
American  bat,  mentioned  by  Seba,  he,  from  a 
careful  examination,  being  convinced  of  their 
being  different  fpecies  ; and  we  feel  ourfelves 
indebted  to  this  gentleman  for  the  pains  he  has 
taken  to  rectify  our  miftake. 


THE  SERVAL. 


THIS  animal,  which  was  kept  alive  feveral 
years  in  the  royal  menagerie,  by  the  name  of 
the  tiger-cat , feems  to  be  the  fame  with  that 
deferibed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Academy, 
under  the  denomination  of  the  chat-pard  ; and 
we  Ihould  have  Hill  remained  ignorant  bf  its 
true  name  if  the  Marquis  de  Montmirail  bad 
not  difeovered  it  in  an  Italian  book,  which  he 
has  tranflated,  and  fent  us  the  following  ex- 
tract: “ The  marapute,  which  the  Portugueze 
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in  Tndia  call  ferval  (fays  P.  Vincent-Marie)  is 
a ferocious  animal,  larger  than  the  wild  cat,  and 
fomething  lefs  than  the  civet,  from  which  lad 
he  differs  by.  his  head  being  rounder  and  thicker, 
and  his  face  finking  in  about  the  middle.  He 
refembles  the  panther  in  the  colour  of  his 
hair,  which  is  yellow  on  the  head,  back,  and 
fides,  and  white  under  the  belly  ; alfo  by  the 
fpots,  which  are  didindf,  equally  diftributed, 
and  a little  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  panther. 
His  eyes  are  very  brilliant  ; his  whifkers  are 
compofed  of  long  and  diff  bridles  ; his  tail 
is  fhort  ; his  feet  large,  and  armed  with  long 
and  hooked  claws.  Pie  lives  among  the 
mountains  of  India  ; he  is  feldom  feen  on  the 
ground,  but  remains  almofl.  continually  upon 
high  trees,  where  he  catches  birds,  which 
are  his  principal  food.  He  leaps  as  nimbly 
as  a monkey,  and  goes  from  one  tree  to  another 
with  fuch  addrefs  and  agility  that  he  palfes 
over  a great  fpace  in  a fhort  time,  and  may  be 
faid  only  to  appear  and  difappear  : he  is  fero- 
cious in  his  nature,  but  flies  at  the  fight  of 
man,  unlefs  irritated,  or  his  ned  attacked,  when 
he  flies  at  the  offender,  and  bites  and  tears  with 
great  fury. 

Neither  captivity,  nor  good  or  bad  treatment, 
will  tame  or  foften  the  ferocity  of  this  animal. 

That 
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That  which  we  faw  in  the  menagerie  was 
always  ready  to  rufh  on  thofe  who  came  nigh 
him  : we  could  neither  take  a defign  nor  a de- 
fcription  of  him,  otherwife  than  betwixt  the 
bars  of  his  cage.  He  was  fed  with  flefli,  like 
the  panther  and  leopard.  This  ferval,  or  ma- 
raputé  of  Malabar  and  India,  feems  to  be  the 
fame  animal  as  the  tiger-cat  of  Senegal  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which,  according  to  the 
teftimony  of  travellers,  refembles  our  cat  in  its 
ihape,  and  the  tiger  (that  is,  the  panther  or  leo- 
pard) by  the  black  and  white  fpots  of  his  fur. 
“ This  ahimal  (fay  they)  is  four  times  larger 
than  a cat  ; is  of  a very  voracious  nature,  and 
feeds  on  monkies,  rats,  and  other  animals.” 

By  the  com  pari  fon  we  made  of  the  ferval  and 
the  chat-pard,  defcribed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Academy,  we  difcovered  no  other  difference 
than  the  long  fpots  on  the  back,  and  the  rings 
on  the  tail  of  the  chat-pard,  which  the  ferval 
has  not.  The  fpots  on  the  back  of  the  ferval 
is  clofer  than  thofe  on  the  other  parts  of  his 
body  ; but  thefe  little  difagreements  are  fo 
flight  that  we  cannot  doubt  of  the  identity  of 
the  fpecies  of  thefe  two  animals. 


THE 
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THE  OCELOT. 


OCELOT  is  an  abbreviation  of  tlalocetotii 
the  name  of  this  animal  in  Mexico,  its  native 
country.  It  is  ferocious  and  carnivorous,  and 
may  be  ranked  with  the  jaguar  and  cougar, 
for  it  is  very  near  the  fame  fize,  and  refembles 
them  in  figure  and  difpofitions.  A male  and 
female  were  {hewn  at  the  fair  of  St.  Ovide, 
in  September  1764.  They  came  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Carthagena,  and  had  been 
taken  from  their  mother  in  the  month  of 
OCtober,  1763.  They  became  fo  ftrong  and 
cruel  at  the  age  of  three  months  as  to  kill  and 
eat  the  bitch  which  had  nurfed  them.  When 
we  faw  them,  at  a year  old,  they  were  about 
two  feet  long,  and  they  had  then,  probably,  not 
attained  more  than  one  half,  or  two-thirds,  of 
their  growth.  Thefe  animals  were  {hewn  by 
the  name  of  the  tiger-cat , but  we  have  re- 
jected this  denomination  as  precarious  and 
confufed,  efpecially  as  the  jaguar,  ferval,  and 
the  marg'ay,  or  Cayenne  cat,  were  fent  to  us 
vol.  ix.  C under 
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under  the  fame  denomination,  although  thofe 
three  animals  are  very  different  from  each  other, 
as  well  as  from  the  one  we  are  at  prefent  treat- 
ing of. 

The  firft  author  who  mentions  this  animal 
in  adiftin£t  manner  is  Fabri.  He  caufed  Rec- 
chi’s  defigns  of  this  animal  to  be  engraved, 
and  compofed  his  defcription  from  them.  He 
gives  alfo  a kind  of  hiftory  of  him  from  the 
writings  and  information  of  Grégoire  de  Boli- 
var. I made  thefe  obfervations  with  a view  to 
throw  a light  on  the  circumftance  which  had 
led  all  the  naturaliffs  into  an  error,  and  by 
wrhich  I acknowledge  I was  alfo  deceived. 
This  c iron  milan  ce  is  to  know  whether  the 
two  animals  defigned  by  Recchi,  the  firft  by 
the  name  of  tlatlauhqui  ocelotl , and  the  fécond 
by  that  of  tlacooziotl , tla 1 ocelotl,  and  afterwards 
defcribed  by  Fabri  as  different  fpecies,  are  not 
the  fame  animal.  They  were  confidered  as 
diftinét  animals,  notwithftanding  the  refem- 
blance  of  their  figures,  becaufe  their  names, 
and  even  defcriptions,  were  different.  1 then 
fuppofed  the  firft  might  be  the  fame  as  the 
jaguar,  and  therefore  gave  him  the  Mexican 
name. of  tlatlauhqui- ocektl,  which  I am  now 
convinced  does  not  belong  to  him  ; and  fince  I 
have  feen  both  the  male  and  female,  I am  per- 
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faaded,  that  the  two  defcribed  by  Fabri,  are 
only  the  fame  animal,  of  which  the  fir  ft  is  the 
male,  and  the  fécond  the  female.  This  error 
could  only  have  been  difcovered  by  fuch  a 
chance  as  we  had  of  examining  both  the  male 
and  the  female  together.  Of  all  animals  whofe 
fkins  are  fpotted,  the  robe  of  the  male  ocelot 
(fig,  1 80.^/ is  certainly  the  moft  beautiful,  and 
moft  elegantly  varied.  Even  the  \ (kin  of  the 
leopard  does  not  come  near  it  for  the  livelinefs 
of  its  colours,  and  the  regularity  of  the  marks  ; 
and  far  lefs  thofe  of  the  jaguar,  panther,  and 
ounce.  The  colours  of  the  female  ocelot  are 
much  weaker,  and  the  defign  lefs  regular;  and 
this  apparent  difference  it  was  that  deceived 
Recchi,  Fabri,  and  others,  and  was  the  occafion 
of  their  confidering  them  as  different  fpecies. 

When  the  ocelot  has  arrived  at  its  full 
growth,  he  is,  according  to  Bolivar,  two  feet 
and  an  half  high,  and  about  four  feet  long. 
The  tail,  though  of  a good  length,  does  not 
touch  the  ground  when  hanging  down,  and 
confequently  is  not  more  than  two  feet  long. 
This  animal  is  very  voracious,  but  at  the  fame 
time  exceedingly  timid.  He  feldom  attacks  the 
human  fpecies,  and  is  terrified  at  the  fight  of  a 
dog.  When  purfued,  he  flies  to  the  forefts, 
and  .climbs  up  a tree  for  fafety,  where  he  alfo 
C 2 fleeps 
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deeps  and  watches  for  fmall  animals,  on  which 
he  fprings  when  he  fees  them  within  his  reach. 
He  prefers  blood  to  flefh,  and  for  this  reafon  he 
dedroys  a great  number  of  animals  ; for  in- 
dead of  fatisfying  his  hunger  by  devouring  their 
fielh,  he  only  quenches  his  third;  by  fucking 
their  blood. 

I*n  a captive  date,  he  preferves  his  favage 
nature  : nothing  can  foften  his  ferocious  dif- 
pofition,  nor  calm  his  redlefs  motion,  which 
makes  it  neceflary  to  confine  him  conftantly  in 
a cage.  “ After  thefe  young  animals  (fays 
M.  del’Efcot)  had  devoured  their  nurfe,  I con- 
fined them  in  a cage,  and  had  them  fed  with 
fredi  meat,  of  which  they  eat  from  feven  to 
eight  pounds  a day.  The  male  had  a fingular 
fuperiority  over  the  female,  for  however  hun- 
gry the  latter  might  be,  fh'e  never  touched  ^any 
of  the  food  until  h&was  fatisfied,  or  fuch  pieces 
as  he  gave  her,  having  previoudy  rejected  them. 
I feveral  times  gave  them  a live  cat,  whofe 
blood  they  fucked  until  the  animal  died,  but 
they  never  eat  any  of  their  fielh.  I put  two 
live  kids  on  board  the  vefiel  for  their  fubfift- 
ence,  for  they  neither  eat,  nor  touched  boiled 
nor  falted  meat.” 

By  the  tedimony  of  Grégoire  de  Bolivar, 
thefe  animals  commonly  produce  but  two  young 

ones 
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ones  at  a birth,  which  M.  de  l’Efcot  feems  to 
confirm,  by  faying,  he  had  killed  the  mother 
before  the  two  ocelots  we  have  been  fpeaking 
of  were  taken  away. 


THE  MARGAY. 


THE  Margay  is  much  fmaller  than  the 
ocelot.  He  refembles  the  wild  cat  in  the  fize 
and  fhape  of  his  body,  only  his  head  is  more 
fquare,  his  fnout  and  tail  longer,  and  his  ears 
more  rounded  ; his  hair  alfo  is  fhorter,  and  he 
has  black  {freaks  and  fpots  on  a yellow  ground. 
He  was  fent  us  from  Cayenne  by  the  name  of 
the  tiger-cat , and,  in  fa£f,  he  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  the  cat,  jaguar,  and  ocelot,  animals 
to  which  the  name  of  tiger  has  been  affixed  in 
the  New  Continent.  According  to  Fernandes, 
when  this  animal  has  arrived  at  its  full  growth, 
it  is  not  quite  fo  big  as  the  civet  ; and,  accord- 
ing to  Marcgrave,  whofe  comparifon  feems 
more  juft,  he  is  about  the  fize  of  a wild  cat, 
which  he  alfo  refembles  by  his  natural  habits  ; 
living  upon  fowls  and  fmall  animals.  He  is 

very 
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very  difficult  to  be  tamed,  and  never  lofes  his 
natural  ferocity.  He  varies  greatly  in  his  co- 
lours, though  they  are  commonly  fuch  as  we 
have  defcribed.  This  animal  is  very  common 
in  Guinea,  Brafil,  and  in  all  the  other  provinces 
of  South  America.  There  is  an  appearance  of 
the  pichou  of  Louifiana  being  the  fame  animal, 
but  the  fpecies  is  lefs  common  in  temperate 
than  in  hot  climates. 

If  we  make  a revifalof  thefe  cruel  animals, 
whofe  robes  are  fo  beautiful,  and  whofe  nature 
are  fo  malign,  we  {hall  find  the  tiger,  panther, 
leopard,  ounce,  and  ferval,  inhabit  the  Old 
Continent  ; and  the  jaguar,  ocelot,  and  margay, 
are  natives  of  the  N ew.  Thefe  three -laft  ap- 
pear to  be  miniatures  of  the  former,  and  which, 
having  neither  thç  lize  nor  flrength,  are  as 
timid  and  cowardly  in  proportion  as  the  others 
are  bold  and  intrepid. 

There  is  another  animal  of  this  clafs  which 
the  furriers  call  Guépard.  We  have  feen  many 
of  their  {kins,  and  they  have  a refemblance  to 
the  lynx  in  the  length  of  the  hair  ; but  the 
ears  not  being  terminated  by  a bruffi  of  hair, 
the  guépard  cannot  be  a lynx.  Neither  is  he 
a panther  nor  a leopard  ; for  his  hair  is  not  fo 
fliort  as  that  of  thofe  animals,  and  he  differs 
from  all  of  them  by  a kind  of  mane,  about  four 

or 
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or  five  inches  long  on  his  neck,  and  between 
his  fhouldcrs.  The  hair  on  his  belly  is  alfo  three 
or  four  inches  long,  and  his  tail  much  fhorter 
in  proportion  than  that  of  the  leopard,  panther, 
or  ounce.  He  is  nearly  of  the  fize  of  the  laft 
animal,  not  being  above  three  feet  and  a half 
long.  He  is  of  a very  pale  yellow  colour, 
fprinkled  with  black  fpotslike  the  leopard,  but 
clofer  to  each  other,  and  much  fmaller. 

I thought  this  animal  might  be  the  fame  as 
that  Kolbe  mentions  by  the  name  of  the  tiger- 
wolf.  He  is  common  in  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  All  the  day  he 
remains  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  or  in  holes 
which  he  digs  in  the  ground.  In  the  night  he 
feeks  for  prey,  but  as  he  howls  when  in  fearch 
of  game,  he  warns  men  and  animals  of  his  ap- 
proach ; fo  that  it  is  very  eafy  to  avoid,  or  to 
kill  him.  The  name  guépard  is  apparently  de- 
rived from  the  word  lepard  ; the  mode  in  which 
the  German  and  Dutch  fpell  leopard.  We  have 
alfo  obferved  there  are  many  varieties  in  this 
fpecies,  both  in  refpeft  to  the  ground  colour, 
and  that  of  the  fpots;  but  every  guépard  has  the 
common  charaéter  of  long  hairs  on  the  belly, 
and  a mane  on  the  neck. 


SUP- 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


M.  de  la  BORDE,  in  treating  of  the  tiger- 
cat  of  Cayenne,  fays,  he  has  a fkin  very  much 
fpotted  like  that  of  the  ounce  ; that  he  is  fmaller 
than  the  fox,  but  whom  he  much  refembles  in 
habits  and  difpofition,  that  he  generally  refules 
in  the  woods,  and  lives  chiefly  on  the  game 
which  he  deftroys  ; as  he  climbs  trees  with 
great  facility,  he  feizes  their  young  in  their 
nefts,  and  upon  the  branches  of  trees  he  lies  in 
wait  for  his  prey  ; he  rather  leaps  than  walks, 
and  yet  does  not  proceed  very  fall  ; that  at  Ca- 
yenne they  keep  thefe  animals  chained  in  their 
houfes  ; and  the  utmofl:  degree  they  feem  to  be 
tamed,  is  to  fulfer  themfelvesto  be  ftroaked  on 
the  back  ; they  are  there  fed  with  fifh  or  flefh, 
and  will  not  take  any  other  kind  of  food  ; and 
that  they  bring  forth  as  well  in  the  winter  as 
furnmer,  and  generally  two  at  a time. 

M.  Colinfon  mentions  another  fpecies  of 
tiger-cat  as  a native  of  Carolina,  and  of  whom 
he  has  given  me  the  following  defcription  : 
“ The  fize  of  the  male  was  nineteen  inches 

from 
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from  the  nofe  to  the  tail  ; the.  latter  of  which 
was  four  inches  long,  and  was  encircled  with 
eight  white  rings  ; his  principal  colour  was  a 
light  brown  mixed  with  grey,  with  bl^ick  ftripes 
along  his  Tides  ; his  belly  was  inclined  to  white 
fprinkled  with  black  fpots,  as  were  alfo  his 
legs,  which  were  very  flight;  his  ears  were  very 
open  and  covered  with  hair  ; under  his  eyes 
were  two  large  black  fpots,  and  beneath  him  a 
tuft  of  (lift  black  hairs.  The  female  was  of  a 
lefs  make;  fhe  was  more  inclined  to  red,  and 
had  no  black  fpots,  except  a fingle  one  on  the 
belly.” 


THE  JACKALL,  AND  THE  ADIL. 


WE  are  not  certain  whether  thefe  two 
names  denote  animals  of  different  fpecies  ; we 
only  know,  that  the  Jackal  (fig.  181.^  is  larger, 
mUre  ferocious,  and  more  difficult  to  be  tamed, 
than  , the  Adil;  but,  in  other  refpe£ts  they 
bear  a perfect  refemblance.  The  adil,  there- 
fore, may  poffibly  be  the  jackal  become  fmaller, 
weaker,  and  more  gentle,  than  the  wild  race, 
vol.  ix.  D from 
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from  being  tamed  and  rendered  domeftic  ; for 
the  adil  is  nearly  the  fame,  with  refpeft  to  the 
jackal,  as  the  lap-dog,  or  the  little  water  fpa- 
niel,  is  to  the  fliepherd’s  dog.  However,  as 
this  fa6t  is  only  exemplified  by  a few  particular 
examples  ; as  the  jackal  is  not,  in  general,  do- 
meftic, like  the  dog,  and,  as  fuch  great  diffe- 
rences'are  feldcm  found  in  a free  fpecies,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  jackal  and  the 
adil  are  really  two  diftinét  fpecies.  The  wolf, 
the  fox,  the  jackal,  and  the  dog,  though  they 
approach  very  nigh  each  other,  form  four  dif- 
ferent fpecies.  The  varieties  in  the  dog  fpe- 
cies are  very  numerous  ; the  greateft  part  of 
which  feems  to  proceed  from  their  domeftic 
ftate,  to  which  they  have  been  fo  long  fub- 
je£led.  Man  has  multiplied  the  races  in  this 
fpecies  by  mixing  the  great  with  the  fmall,  the 
handfome  with  the  ugly,  the  long-haired  with 
the  fhort,  & c.  But  there  are  many  varieties  in 
the  dog  fpecies,  independent  of  thofe  races  pro- 
duced by  the  care  of  man,  which  feem  to  de- 
rive their  origin  from  the  climate.  The  Eng- 
lifti  bull-dog,  the  Danifh  dog,  the’  fpaniel,  the 
Turkifh  dog,  the  Siberian  dog,  and  others,  de- 
rive their  names  from  the  countries  of  which 
they  are  natives  ; and  there  feems  to  be  greater 
differences  between  them,  than  between  the 
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jackal  and  the  adil.  The  jackals,  therefore, 
may  have  undergone  feveral  changes  from  the 
influence  of  different  climates;  and  which  fup- 
pofition  correfponds  with  the  faâs  we  have 
colle&ed.  By  the  writings  of  travellers  it  ap- 
pears, that  there  are  different  fized  jackals  in 
all  parts;  that  in  Armenia,  Cilicia,  Perfia,  and 
in  all  that  part  of  Afia,  called  the  Levant,  where 
this  fpecies  is  very  numerous,  troublefome,  and 
very  hurtful,  they  are  generally  about  the  fize 
of  our  foxes  ; but  their  legs  are  fhôrter,  and  the 
.colour  of  their  hair  is  of  a glofly  and  bright  yel- 
low; and  this  is  the  reafon  why  they  have  been 
called  the  yellow  or  golden  wolf.  This  fpecies 
feemto  have  undergone  many  varieties  in  Bar- 
bary,the  Eafl:  Indies,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  in  other  provinces  of  Africa  and  Afia.  In 
thefe  hot  countries  they  are  large,  and  their 
hair  is  rather  of  a reddifh  brown,  than  of  a 
beautiful  yellow  ; and  fome  of  them  are  of  dif- 
ferent colours.  The  fpecies  of  the  jackal  is 
fpread  all  over  Afia,  from  Armenia  to  Malabar  ; 
and  is  found  alfo  in  Arabia,  Barbary,  Mauri- 
tania, Guinea,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
It  feems  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  wolf,  which 
is  wanting,  or  at  leaft,  is  very  fcarce  in  all  the 
hot  countries. 

D 2 However, 
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However,  as  both  the'jackal  and  theadil  arc 
found  in  the  fame  countries  ; as  the  fpecies  has 
not  been  altered  by  a long  continuance. in  a do- 
meftic  (late,  and  as  there  is  always  a confider- 
able difference  in  the  fize,and  even  in  thedifpo- 
fitions  ofthefe  animals,  we  fhall  look  on  them 
as  diftin£t  fpecies,  until  it  be  proved  that  they 
intermix  and  produce  together.  Our  prefump- 
tion  on  the  difference  of  thefe  two  fpecies  is  the 
better  founded,  as  it  feems  to  agree  with  the 
opinion  of  the  ancients.  Ariftotle,  after  having 
fpoken  of  the  wolf,  the  fox,  and  the  hyæna, 
gives  fome  obfcure  intimations  of  two  other 
animals  of  the  fame  genus,  one  by  the  name  of 
the  panther , and  the  other  by  that  of  the  thos. 
The  tranflators  of  Ariftotle  have  interpreted 
panther  by  lupus  canarius , and  thos  by  lupus 
cervarius  ; that  is,  the  dog- wolf  and  the  ftag- 
wolf.  This  interpretation  fufficiently  indicates, 
,that  they  confidered  the  panther  and  thos  to  be- 
long to  the  fame  fpecies.  But  I obferved,  under 
the  article  lynx , that  the  lupus  cervarius  of  the 
Latins,  is  not  the  thos  of  the  Greeks.  This 
lupus  cervarius  is  the  fame  as  the  chaus  of 
Pliny,  which  is  our  lynx,  and  which  has  not 
a fingle  character  that  agrees  with  the  thos* 
'Homer,  when  painting  the  valour  of  Ajax, 

makes 
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makes  him  fingly  rufh  among  a band  of  Tro- 
jans, in  the  midft  of  whomUlyffes  was  engaged; 
and  then  compares  him  to  a lion  that  fudaenly 
fprings  on  a troop  of  the  thos,  furrounding  a flag 
at  bay,  difperfes  and  drives  them  away  as  mean 
and  contemptible  animals.  , This, word,  thos, 
the  commentator  of  Homer  interprets  by  that 
of  panther,  which  he  fays  is  a kind  of  weak  and 
timid  wolf  : thus,  the  thos  and  panther  have 
been  conlidered  as  the  fame  animal  by  fo'me  of 
the  ancient  Greeks.  But  Ariflotle  feems  to 
make  a diftindlion  between  them,  without  giv- 
ing them  any  diftindt  chara&ers.  “ The  thos 
(fays  he)  have  their  internal  parts  like  thofe  of 
the  wolf  ; they  copulate  like  dogs,  and  bring 
forth  two,  three,  or  four  young  ones  at  a time, 
which  are  born  with  their  eyes  fhut.  The  body 
and  tail  of  the  thos  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the 
dog  ; his  legs  are  (horter,  but  that  does  not 
prevent  him  from  being  as  fwift,  and  he  can 
fpring  much  farther.  The  lion  and  the  thos  are 
enemies,  becaufe  they  both*live  upon  flefh,  and 
feeking  their  food  from  the  fame  fource,  that 
caufes  difputes  between  them.  The  thos  never 
attacks,  and  is  but  little  afraid  of  the  human 
fpecies.  He  fights  with  the  dog  and  the  lion, 
which  anfwers  for  the  lion,  and  thos  not  being 
feen  in  the  fame  places.  The  finalleft  thos  is 
, ' efleemed 
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efteemed  the  beft.  There  are  two  fpecies  of 
them,  and  fome  authors  even  make  three 
This  is  all  Ariftotle  fays  concerning  the  thos, 
and  he  fpeaks  dill  lefs  about  the  panther  ; for 
he  mentions  it  but  in  one  fingle  paflage  in  the 
35th  chapter  o£  the  Sixth  Book  of  _his  Hiftory 
of  Animals,  and  there  fays,  “ the  panther  pro- 
duces four  young  ones  at  a time,  which  are 
born  with  their  eyes  fhut  like  young  wolves.” 
By  comparing  thefe  paflages  with  that  of  Ho- 
mer, and  other  Grecians,  it  feems  almoft  cer- 
tain, that  the  thos  of  Ariftotle  is  the  great 
jackal,  and  that  the  panther  is  the  little  jackal, 
or  the  adil.  We  find,  that  he  admits  the  exift- 
ence  of  two  fpecies  of  thos,  and  that  he  fpeaks 
of  the  panther  but  one,  and  that  when  treating 
of  the  thos.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  this 
panther  is  the  fmall  thos  ; and  this  probability 
feems  to  become  almoft  a certainty  by  the 
teftimony  of  Oppian,  who  places  the  panther 
among  the  number  of  fmall  animals,  fuch  as 
the  cat  and  dormice. 

Thus,  then,  the  thos  is  the  jackal,  and  this 
panther  the  adil,  and  whether  they  make  two 
different  fpecies,  or  but  one,  it  is  certain,  that 
all  the  ancients  have  faid  of  the  thos,  or  pan- 
ther, applies  to  the  jackal  and  the  adil,  and 

to 
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to  no  other  animal.  If,  therefore,  the  true 
lignification  of  thefe  names  have  not  been 
known  till  now,  or,  if  they  have  been  mifinter- 
preted,  it  is  becaufe  the  tranflators  were  unac- 
quainted with  thefe  animals,  and  that  our  mo- 
dern naturalifts  were  not  better  informed. 

Though  the  fpecies  of  the  wolf  approaches 
that  of  the  dog,  yet  the  jackal  finds  a place 
between  them  both.  The  jackal , or  adil,  as 
Belon  remarks,  is  an  animal  between  the  wolf 
and  the  dog.  With  the  ferocity  of  the  wolf 
he  joins  a,  little  of  the  familiarity  of  the  dog; 
his  voice  is  a kind  of  howl  mixed  with  barking 
and  groaning.  He  is  more  noify  than  the  dog, 
and  more  voracious  than  the  wolf.  He  never 
jfiirs  out  alone,  but  always  in  flocks  of  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty.  They  collect  together  every 
evening  to  go  in  fearch  of  their  prey.  They 
live  principally  on  fmall  animals,  and  make 
themfelves  formidable  to  the  moft  powerful  by 
their  number.  They  attack  every  kind  of 
cattle  or  poultry  almoft  in  the  prefence  of  men. 
They  boldly  enter  ftables,  fheep- folds,  and  cowr- 
houfes,  without  any  figns  of  fear,  and  when 
they  cannot  meet  with  any  thing  better  they 
will  devour  boots,  fhoes,  harnéfles,  &c.  and 
what  they  have  not  time  to  confume  they  take 
away  with  them.  When  they  cannot  meet 
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with  any  live  prey  they  dig  up  the  carcafes  of 
men  and  animals.  The  inhabitants  are  obliged 
to  cover  the  graves  of  the  dead  with  large 
thorns,  to  prevent  thefe  animals  from  fcratching 
and  digging  up  their  dead  bodies,  for  their  being 
buried  very  deep  in  the  earth  is  not  fufficient 
to  prevent  them  from  accomplifhing  their  pür- 
pofe.  Numbers  of  them  work  together  in 
this,  and  they  accompany  their  labour  with  a 
doleful  cry  ; and  when  they  are  once  ac- 
cuftomed  to  human  bodies  they  fearch  out 
burial  places,  follow  armies,  and  keep  clofe  to 
the  caravans.  They  may  be  ftiled  the  ravens 
among  quadrupeds,  for  they  will  eat  the  molt 
infectious,  flefh.  Their  appetite  is  fo  confiant, 
and  fo  vehement,  that  the  drieft  leather,  fkins, 
flefh,  excrements,  or  themoft  putrified  animal, 
is  alike  welcome  to  them.  The  hyæna  has 
the  fame  tafte,  and  alfo  digs  up  bodies  out  of 
their  graves,  on  which  account,  though  very 
different  from  each  other,  they  have  often  been 
confounded.  The  hyæna  is  a folitary,  filent, 
favage  animal,  which,  though  ftronger  and 
more  powerful  than  the  jackal,  is  not  fo  ob- 
noxious, and  is  contented  with  devouring  dead 
bodies,  without  troubling  the  living,  while  all 
travellers  complain  of  the  cries,  thefts,  and 
gluttony  of  the  jackal,  which  unites  the  im- 
pudence 
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pudence  of  the  dog  with  the  cowardice  of  the 
wolf,  and  participating  of  the  nature  of  each, 
feems  to  be  an  odious  animal  compofed  of  all 
the  bad  qualities  of  both. 


THE  ISATIS. 


IF  a number  of  general  refemblances,  and 
a perfe£f  conformity  of  internal  parts,  were 
fufficient  to  conftitute  the  unity  offpecies,  the 
wolf,  the  fox,  and  the  dog,  would  form  but 
one,  for  the  refemblances  are  more  numerous 
than  their  differences,  and  their  internal  parts 
are  entirely  fimilar.  Thefe  three  animals, how- 
ever, form  three  fpecies,  not  only  diftinét  but 
fufficiently  diftant  to  admit  intermediate  ones. 
The  jackal  is  an  intermediate  fpecies  between 
the  dog  and  the  wolf  ; and  the  ifatis  finds 
room  between  the  fox  and  the  dog.  This 
animal  has  till  now.  been  regarded  as  a variety 
in  the  fox  fpecies,  but  the  defcription  given 
by  Gmelin  clearly  proves  them  to  be  two  dif- 
ferent fpecies. 

VOL*  IX. 
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The  ifatis  is  very  common  in  all  the  northern 
countries  adjacent  to  the  frozen  fea,  and  but 
rarely  found  on  this  fide  the  69th  degree  of  la- 
titude. He  perfe£ily  refembles  the  fox  in  the 
form  of  his  body,  and  the  length  of  his  tail  ; 
but  his  head  is  more  like  that  of  a dog.  His 
hair  is  fofter  than  that  of  the  common  fox,  and 
is  fometimes  white,  though  often  of  a bluifh- 
afh.  His  head  is  fhort  in  proportion  to  his 
body,  it  is  broad  towards  the  neck,  and  termi- 
nates in  a fharp-pointed  fnout.  His  ears  are 
almoft  round.  He  has  five  toes  and  five 
claws  on  the  fore-feet,  and  only  four  on  the 
hind  ones.  The  penis  of  the  male  is  fcarcely 
thicker  than  a quill  ; the  tefticles  are  as  big  as 
almonds,  and  fo  thickly  covered  with  hair  that 
it  is  difficult  to  perceive  them.  The  hair  on 
every  part  of  the  body  is  about  two  inches 
long,  fmooth  and  foft  as  wool.  The  noftrils, 
and  under  lip,  have  no  hair  on  them,  and  the 
ikin  is  black. 

The  ftomach,  inteflines,  vifcera,  and  fper- 
matic  vellels,  of  both  male  and  female,  are  like 
thofe  of  the  dog,  and  the  whole  fkeleton  en- 
tirely refembles  that  of  a fox. 

The  voice  of  the  ifatis  partakes  of  the  bark- 
ing of  a dog  and  the  yelping  of  a fox.  Thofe 
who  deal  in  furs  diftinguiffi  two  animals  of 
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this  kind,  the  one  white,  and  the  other  of  a 
bluifh-afh  colour  ; the  laft  are  the  moft  valuable. 
This  difference  in  colour  is  not  fufficient  to 
conflitute  two  different  fpecies,  for  experienced 
hunters  affured  M.  Gmelin  that  they  have 
found  in  the  fame  litter  fome  of  the  young  ones 
white  and  others  afh  coloured. 

The  ifatis  inhabits  the  northern  climates, 
and  prefers  thofe  countries  which  border  on 
the  frozen  fea  and  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
which  fall  into  it.  They  are  found  in  the 
coldeft,  moft  mountainous,  and  moft  barren 
parts  of  Norway,  Laplând,  Siberia,  and  even 
Iceland.  Thefe  animals  copulate  in  the  month 
of  March,  and  being  formed  like  the  dog 
they  do  not  feparate  for  fome  time.  The  fe- 
males continue  in  heat  from  fifteen  days  to 
three  weeks,  and  which  being  over  they  retire 
into  the  holes,  or  burrows,  which  they  have 
previoufly  prepared.  They  make/everal  paf- 
fages  to  thefe  burrows,  which  they  keep  very 
clean,  and  furnifh  with  mofs  for  their  greater 
convenience.  Their  time  of  geftation,  like 
that  of  the  bitch,  is  about  nine  weeks.  They 
litter  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  beginning 
of  June,  and  commonly  produce  from  fix  to 
eight  at  a time.  Thofe  which  are  yellow  when 
firft  littered  become  white  as  they  grow  up, 
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and  thofe  which  are  blackifh  change  to  an  afh. 
When  young  their  hair  is  very  fhort.  The 
mother  fuckles  them  five  or  fix  weeks,  after 
which  time  file  drives  them  out  of  the  burrow, 
and  teaches  them  to  feck  for  their  own  nutri- 
ment. By  September  their  hair  attains  the 
length  of  half  an  inch,  and  is  then  entirely 
white,  excepting  a longitudinal  brown  ftreak 
upon  the  back,  and  another  acrofs  the  fhoul- 
ders  ; it  is  then  called  vuipis  crucigera , or  the 
crofi  fox  ; but  this  brown  crofs  difappears  before 
the  winter,  when  the  whole  body  of  the  animal 
is  white,  and  the  hair  about  two  inches  long. 
In  May  their  hair  begins  to  come  off,  and  con- 
tinues to  do  fo  until  July,  by  which  time  they 
have  entirely  fhed  their  coats,  fo  that  their  fur 
is  only  valuable  in  winter. 

The  ifatis  lives  upon  rats,  hares,  and  birds, 
which  he  catches  with  as  much  fubtlety  as  the 
fox.  He  plunges  in  the  water,  and  traverfes 
the  lakes  in  fearcti  of  water-fowls  and  their 
eggs  : and  the"only  enemy  he  has  to  dread  in 
thefe  defart  and  cold  countries,  is  the  glutton. 
As  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  gluten,  and  other 
animals  which  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  and  Afia,  have  palled  from  one  conti- 
nent to  the  ether,  they  are  found  in  America  ; 
we  mull  therefore,  conclude  the  ifatis  is  to  be 
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met  with  in  the  New  Continent,  and  I am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  grey  fox  of  North 
America,  which  Catefby  has  given  the  figure  of, 
may  pofiibly  be  the  ifatis,  inftead  of  a fimple 
variety  in  the  fpecies  of  the  fox. 


THE  GLUTTON. 


THE  body  of  the  Glutton  (fig.  182.^  is 
thick,  and  his  legs  fhort.  He  is  fomewhat  of 
the  form  of  a ram,  but  nearly  as  thick  again. 
His  head  is  fhort,  his  eyes  fmall,  his  teeth  very 
fharp  and  ftrong,  his  tail  rather  fhort,  and  co- 
vered with  hairs  to  its  extremity  He  is  black 
along  the  back,  and  of  a reddifh  brown  on  the 
fides  and  flanks.  His  fur  is  exceedingly  beau^ 
tiful,  and  much  valued.  This  animal  is  very 
common  in  Lapland,  and  in  all  neighbouring 
countries  of  the  Northern  Seas,  both  in  Europe 
and  Afia.  He  is  called  carcajou  in  Canada, 
and  in  the  northernmoft  parts  of  America. 
There  is  alfo  every  appearance  that  the  animal 
of  Hudfon’s  Bay,  which  Edwards  has  called 
the  quick  hatchy  or  wolvcrin,  is  the  fame  as 
the  carcajou  of  Canada,  or  the  glutton  of  the 
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northern  part  of  Europe.  That  which  Fer- 
nandes has  mentioned,  by  the  name  of  tepeyt- 
zeutichU , or  the  mountain  dog , is,  probably,  of 
the  glutton  fpecies,  and  which  may  poffibly 
be  difperfed  as  far  as  the  defart  mountains  of 
New  Spain. 

Olaus  Magnus  feems  to  be  the  firft  who 
has  mentioned  this  animal.  In  his  defcription 
this  author  fays,  he  is  of  the  fize  of  a large  dog, 
that  his  ears  and  face  are  like  thofe  of  the  cat  ; 
the  feet  and  claws  very  ftrong  ; the  hair  brown, 
long,  and  tough  ; and  the  tail  bufhy,  like  that 
of  a fox,  but  much  fhorter.  According  to 
Scheffer,  the  head  is  round  ; the  teeth  ftrong  and 
fharp,  like  thofe  of  the  wolf  ; the  hair  black, 
the  body  very  broad,  and  the  feet  fhort  like 
thofe  of  the  otter.  La  Hontain,  who  is  the 
firft  that  fpeaks  of  the  carcajou  of  North  Ame- 
rica, fays,  “ Figure  to  yourfelf  an  animal  of 
double  the  fize  and  thicknefs  of  a badger,  and 
you  have  a perfedf  refemblance  of  thisanimal.” 
According  to  Sarrazin,  who  poffibly  only  faw 
a young  carcajou,  its  body  is  only  two  feet 
long,  and  its  tail  eight  inches.  “ It  has  (fays 
he)  a very  fhort  and  very  thick  head  ; its  eyes 
are  fmall  ; its  jaws  very  ftrong  and  furnifhed 
with  thirty-two  fharp  teeth.”  The  young 
bear,  or  young  wolf,  of  Edwards,  which  feems 
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to  be  the  fame  animal,  was,  according  to  him, 
as  thick  again  as  the  fox  ; its  back  was  crook- 
ed ; its  legs  fhort  ; its  belly  almoft  trailing  on 
the  ground  ; and  its  tail  of  a middling  length 
tufted  towards  the  end.  Thus,  every  circum- 
ftance  agrees1  to  confirm  this  animal’s  being  a 
native  of  the  moft  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
Alia,  and  America..  Gmelin  is  the  only  one 
who  affirms,  that  it  travels  even  into  hot  coun- 
tries. But  this  affertion  appears  very  dubious, 
if  not  abfolutely  falfe.  Gmelin,  like  many 
other  naturalifts,  has  perhaps  confounded  the 
hyæna  of  the  South,  with  the  glutton  of  the 
North,  which  bear  fome  refemblance  in  their 
natural  habits,  efpecially  that  of  voracity  ; but 
in  every  other  refpedt  they  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent. 

The  legs  of  the  glutton  are  not  formed  for 
running,  but  with  cunning  he  fupplies  the  de- 
ficiency of  fwiftnefs.  He  conceals  himfelf  to 
watch  for  his  prey  ; and  to  feize  it  with  greater 
fecurity  he  climbs  up  trees,  from  which  he 
darts  even  on  the  elk  and  rein-deer,  and  fattens 
himfelf  fo  ftrongly  with  his  claw’s  and  teeth  on 
their  backs  that  all  their  efforts  cannot  remove 
him.  The  poor  animal  thus  attacked,  in  vain 
flies  with  its  utmoft  fpeed,  in  vain  rubs  himfelf 
againft  trees,  toobtain  deliverance  from  this  cruel 
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enemy  ; all  is  ufelefs  ; fattened  on  his  back  or 
loins  the  glutton  perfifts  in  digging  into  his 
flefh,  and  fucking  his  blood,  till  the  animal, 
fainting  with  lofs  of  blood,  finks  a viétim  to 
his  tormentor,  then  the  glutton  devours  his 
flefh  with  the  utmoft  avidity  and  cruelty  ; and 
feveral  authors  affirm,  that  it  is  almoft  in- 
conceivable the  length  of  time  he  will  con- 
tinue eating,  or  the  quantity  of  flefh  he  will 
devour. 

The  accounts  of  travellers  may  be  poffibly 
exaggerated  ; but  if  we  even  retrench  a great 
part  of  their  recitals,  there  will  ftill  remain 
fufficient  to  convince  us  that  the  glutton  is 
much  more  voracious  than  any  other  beaft  of 
prey  ; and  from  this  circumftance  he  has,  and 
poffibly  not  unjuftly,  been  denominated  the 
quadruped  vulture.  He  is  more  infatiable, 
and  commits  greater  depredations,  than  the 
wolf  ; and  would  deftroy  every  animal,  if  he 
had  fufficient  agility,  but  he  is  reduced  to  drag 
himfelf  heavily  along  ; and  the  only  animal  he 
is  capable  of  overtaking  is  the  beaver,  whom 
he  eafily  deftroys.  He  even  attacks  that  ani- 
mal in  his  hole  and  devours  both  him  and  his 
young,  unlefs  they  get  to  the  wTater,  in  which 
cafe  the  beaver  efcapes  his  enemy  by  fwimming, 
for  the  glutton  flops  his  purfuit  to  feed  on  the 
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fifh  he  can  find.  When  deprived  of  living 
food,  he  goes  in  fearch  of  carcafes,  fcratches 
open  graves,  and  devours  the  flefh  of  dead 
bodies. 

Although  this  animal  is  fubtle  and  ufes  every 
art  to  conquer  others,  he  does  not  feem  to  have 
the  leaft  inftinét  for  his  own  prefervation. 
This  indifference,  which  feems  to  fhew  im- 
becility, is  perhaps  occafioned  by  a different 
caufe  ; for  it  is  certain,  the  glutton  is  not  a 
ftupid  animal,  fince  he  readily  finds  means  to 
fatisfy  his  perpetual  appetite;  he  does  not  want 
for  courage,  fince  he  attacks  every  animal  in- 
differently that  comes  in  his  way,  and  does 
not  fly  at  the  fight  of  man,  nor  even  fhew  the 
leaft  mark  of  fear.  But  this  negligence  for 
his  own  fafety  does  not  arife  from  an  indiffe- 
rence for  his  prefervation,  but  from  an  habit 
of  fecurity.  He  is  almoft  a ftranger  to  men, 
for  being  a native,  and  refident  of  defart  coun- 
tries where  they  feldom  come,  when  he  does 
meet  them,  he  has  no  reafon  to  take  them  for 
enemies;  befides,  in  every  conteft  with  other 
animals  he  is  certain  of  conqueft  ; and  therefore 
it  is  he  moves  with  confidence,  and  has  not  the 
leaft  idea  of  fear,  which  fuppofes  fome  fore- 
proved  misfortune,  or  fome  experience  of 
weaknefs'and  inability.  We  have  an  example 
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of  this  intrepidity  in  the  lion,  who  never  turns 
his  back  on  man,  at  leaft  till  he  has  tried  his 
ftrength  ; fo  the  glutton  traverfes  the  fnow,  in 
his  own  defart  climate,  in  perfect  fecurity.  In 
thofe  regions  he  reigns  fupreme,  as  does  the 
lion  in  the  forefts  and  burning  fands  ; and  if 
not,  like  him,  from  fuperior  prowefs,  he  is  no 
lefs  fo  from  the  weaknefs  and  timidity  of  thofe 
with  whom  he  has  to  contend. 

The  ifatis  is  not  fo  ftrong,  but  much  fwifter 
than  the  glutton  ; he  ferves  the  latter  as  a pur- 
veyor, for  the  gluttoh  follows  him' in  his  pur- 
fuit  of  animals,  and  often  deprives  him  of  his 
prey  ; for  as  foon  as  he  approaches,  the  ifatis, 
to  avoid  his  own  definition,  takes  to  flight, 
and  leaves  to  his  purfuer  what  he  has  not  had 
time  to  devour.  Both  thefe  animals  burrow 
under  ground  ; but  in  every  other  habit  they 
differ.  The  ifatis  will  affociate  and  often  go 
in  company  ; while  the  glutton  always  moves 
alone,  or  at  molt  with  his  female  ; indeed  the 
male  and  female  are  frequently  found  together 
in  their  burrows.  The  molt  fierce  dogs  are 
averfe  to  attacking  the  glutton;  as  he  defends 
himfelf  with  his  teeth  and  feet,  and  often  mor- 
tally wounds  them  ; but  as  he  cannot  efcape  by 
flight,  when  once  befet  it  is  not  long  before  he 
is  fubdued. 
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The  flefh  of  the  glutton,  like  that  of  every 
other  voracious  animal,  is  very  bad  food.  He  is 
only  hunted  for  his  Ikin,  which  makes  beauti- 
ful fur,  not  inferior  to  the  fable  and  black  fox. 
Some  of  them,  when  well-drefled,  has  a more 
beautiful  glofs  than  any  other  ikin,  and  is -by  no 
means  inferior  in  appearance  to  arichdamaik. 


THE  STINKARDS. 


THESE  animals  are  found  in  every  part  of 
South  America  ; but  they  have  been  very  indif- 
tin&ly  defcribed  by  travellers,  and  not  only  con- 
founded with  each  other,  but  alfo  placed  with 
animals  of  a very  diftinft  fpecies.  Hernandes 
has  very  clearly  indicated  three  of  thefe  animals  ; 
the  firft  he  calls  by  its  Mexican  nam eyfquiepatl, 
and  which  is  the  fame  animal  that  Seba  has 
given  a figure  of  in  his  works,  and  is  called 
fquajh  in  New  Spain.  The  fécond  Hernandes 
alfo  denominates  by  the  fame  name,  and  which 
in  South  America  is  called  the  Jbink.  The 
third  he  (files  conepate , and  which  has  been 
mentioned  by  Catefby,  under  the  appellation  of 
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the  American  pole-caty  and  by  M.  BrifTon,  by 
that  of  \\\z Jiriped pole- cat.  Befides  thofe  men- 
tioned by  Hernandes,  there  is  a fourth  kind  of 
thefe  animals  called  zorille , in  Peru,  andinfome 
parts  of  the  Spanifh  feulements  in  India. 

We  are  indebted  to  M.  Aubry  for  the  know- 
ledge of  the  fquafhy  the  fkinh , and  the  zorille  ; 
the  two  laft  may  be  regarded  as  originals,  as 
we  do  not  meet  with  their  figures  in  any  other 
author. 

The  firft  of  thefe  animals  came  to  M.  Aubry 
by  the  name  of  pekan , or  the  wild  cat  of  Vir- 
ginia. I perceived  it  was  not  the  real  pekan, 
but  the  fame  animal  Hernandes  has  defcribed 
by  the  name  of  yfquiepatl,  and  which  has  been 
indicated  by  travellers  by  the  name  of fqua/h , 
ox  pot ot.  (fig . 1 8 5. ) It  is  about  fixteen  inches 
long  ; its  legs  are  fhort,  its  muzzle  rather 
pointed,  its  ears  fmall,  its  hair  of  a deep  brown, 
and  its  claws  black  and  fharp.  It  chiefly  dwells 
in  the  hollows  and  clefts  of  rocks,  where  it 
brings  forth  its  young.  It  preys  upon  fmall 
animals,  birds,  &c.  and  often  fteals  into  a farm 
yard,  where  it  kills  the  poultry,  but  eats  only 
their  brains.  When  it  is  purfued  or  offended, 
it  calls  up  the  moft  diabolical  fcents  to  its  de- 
fence, and  fends  forth  fuch  a horrid  flench,  that 
it  is  dangerous  for  men  or  dogs  to  approach  it. 

Its 
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Its  urine  is  apparently  infeéled  with  this  nau- 
feous  vapour,  but  which  does  not  feem  habitual 
to  it.  “I  had  one  of  thefe  animals  fent  me, 
(fays  Seba)  which  1 kept  alive  in  my  garden 
during  the  fummer  ; it  never  attempted  to 
injure  any  perfon  ; and  when  properly  fed  it 
might  be  managed  like  a little  dog.  It  bur- 
rowed in  the  earth  with  its  fnout  and  the 
afliftance  of  the  two  fore-paws,  the  claws  of 
which  were  long,  and  turned  backwards  : in 
the  day-time  it  concealed  itfelf  in  the  hole  it 
had  dug  ; at  night  it  came  out,  and  continued 
conffantly  running  backwards  and  forwards,  as 
far  as  its  chain  would  permit.  It  only  eat  as 
much  food  as  would  fatisfy  its  hunger  ; it  never 
touched  flefh  nor  bread,  but  feemed  principally 
fond  of  caterpillars,  fpiders,  worms,  &c.  One 
morning,  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  it  was 
found  dead,  unqueflionably  from  not  being 
able  to  endure  the  cold.  The  hair  along  its 
back  was  of  a deep  chefnut  ; its  ears  were 
fhort,  the  fore-part  of  its  head  round,  and  of  a 
lighter  colour  than  that  on  the  back  ; on  the 
belly  it  was  yellow.  Its  tail  was  of  a,  middling 
length,  covered  with  a brown  and  fhort  hair, 
annulated  with  fmall  rings.”  Although  the 
defcription  and  figure  given  by  Seba  agrees 
with  that  of  Hernandes,  we  muff,  however, 
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doubt  their  both  being  the  fame  animal,  fince 
Seba  does  not  make  any  mention  of  its  deteft- 
able  fcent  ; and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  it  pof- 
fible  for  him  to  have  kept  fuch  a (linking  ani- 
mal a whole  fummer  in  his  garden,  without 
fpeaking  of  the  inconvenience  that  would  arife 
from  fuch  a circumflance  ; and  we  might  fup- 
pofe  that  the  animal  defcribed  by  Seba  was  a 
different  one  from  that  mentioned  by  Hernan- 
des  ; but  this  fufpicion,  which  at  firft  fight  feems 
to  be  well  founded,  muff  be  entirely,  obviated, 
when  it  is  known  that  this  animal  only  fends 
forth  this  infe&ious  fcent  when  purfued  or  of- 
fended’; and  that  it  has  likewife  been  caught 
and  tamed  by  many  people  in  America. 

Among  the  above  four  kinds  .of  Jiinkards , 
which  wediftinguiffi  by  the  names  of  the  fquajh, 
or  pot ot , conepate,  chinch,  or  Jkink , and  gorille  : 
the  two  lad  belong  to  the  warm  parts  of  South 
America,  and  may  poffibly  be  no  more  than 
two  varieties,  and  not  different  fpecies.  The 
two  firft  are  varieties  of  New  Spain,  Louifiana, 
Carolina,  and  other  temperate  climates,  and 
feem  to  be  diftindl  and  different  fpecies  from 
the  others  ; but  particularly  the  fquaffi,  which 
has  the  peculiar  character  of  having  only  four 
claws  on  the  fore-feet,  whereas  all  the  reft 
have  five.  But  in  other  refpedis  thefe  animals 
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are  nearly  alike,  they  have  the  fame  inftindf, 
the  fame  offenfive  fcent,  and  only. differ  in  fize, 
and  by  the  colour  and  length  of  the  hair.  The 
fquafh  is  of  a pretty  uniform  brown  colour, 
and  its  tail  is  not  tufted  like  the  reft.  The 
conepate  (fig . 187.^  has  five  white  ftripes  on  a 
black  ground,  running  longitudinally  from 
the  head  to  the  tail.  The  fkink,  or  chinch, 
(fig,  1 %6.)  is  white  on  the  back,  and  black  on 
the  Tides,  but  quite  black  on  the  head,  except- 
ing a white  ftreak  from  the  nape  of  the  neck 
to  the  forehead  ; its  tail  is  tufted  and  cloathed 
with  very  long  white  hairs,  mixed  with  fome 
of  a black  colour. 

The  zorille,  (fig.  188.^  which  is  alfo  called 
mauripita,  is  ftill  fmaller,  and  has  a beautiful 
tail,  as  bufhy  as  that  of  the  chinch,  from  which 
he  differs  by  the  difpofition  of  the  colours  on 
his  coat.  He  has  feveral  long  white  ftreaks, 
which  run  longitudinally  from  the  head  to  the 
middle  of  the  back,  on  a black  ground,  and 
others  which  pafs  tranfverfally  over  the  loins, 
the  crupper,  and  the  infertion  of  the  tail,  one 
half  of  which  is  black  and  the  other  white, 
whereas  the  back  of  the  chinch  is  nearly  all  the 
fame  colour. 

Kalm,  fpeaking  of  this  animal,  fays,  <c  one 
of  them  came  near  the  farm  where  I lived. 

It 
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It  was  in  winter,  and  during  the  night  ; the 
dogs  that  were  upon  the  watch  purfued  him 
until  he  difcharged  his  urine  againfl  them. 
Although  I was  in  bed,  and  he  at  that  time 
had  got  to  fome  diflance,  I thought  I fhould 
have  been  fuffocated,  and  the  cows  and  oxen, 
by  their  lowings,  fhewed  how  much  they  were 
affe&ed  by  the  flench.  About  the  end  of  the 
fame  year  another  of  thofe  animals  crept  into 
our  cellar,  but  did  not  exhale  the  fmalleft  fcent. 
A foolifh  woman,  however,  perceiving  him 
one  night  by  the  fhining  of  his  eyes,  diflurbed 
and  killed  him  ; from  that  moment  the  flench 
began  to  fpread,  the  whole  cellar  was  inflantly 
filled  with  it  to  fuch  a degree  that  the  woman 
kept  her  bed  for  feveral  days,  and  all  the  meat, 
bread,  and  other  provifions,  in  the  place,  were 
foinfe£ted  that  they  were  obliged  to  be  thrown 
out  of  doors.” 

Thefe  animals  are  fomewhat  like  the  Euro- 
pean polecats  ; they  alfo  refemble  them  by  their 
natural  habits,  and  the  phyfical  refults  of  their 
generation  are  the  fame.  The  polecat  is  the 
mod  offenfive  animal  for  its  fcent  in  this  con- 
tinent ; it  is  only  flronger  in  the  flinkards, 
whofe  fpecies  are  very  numerous  in  America, 
whereas  there  is  only  one  of  the  polecat  race 
in  all  the  old  continent  ; for  I do  not  believe, 
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with  Kolbe,  that  the  animal  he  calls  the  (linking 
otter,  and  which  Teems  to  be  a real  (linkard, 
exifts  as  a native  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
and  poflibly  Kolbe,  who  is  not  very  exa£l,  has 
'borrowed  his  defcription  from  P.Zuchel,  whom 
he  has  quoted  as  having  feen  that  animal  in 
Brafil.  The  animal  of  New  Spain,  called  by 
Fernandes  the  ortohua , feems  to  be  the  fame 
animal  as  the  Peruvian  zorille  ; and  the  tepe- 
?naxtle , mentioned  by  the  fame  author,  may  pro- 
bably be  the  conapate,  which  is  found  in  New 
Spain,  as  well  as  in  Louifiana  and  Carolina. 


THE  PEKAN,  AND  THE  VISON. 


THE  fur  merchants  of  Canada  have  long 
been  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Pekan, 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  animal  to  which 
it  belongs.  Naturalifts  have  not  even  men- 
tioned its  name  ; and  travallers  have  employed 
it  to  denote  different  animals,  particularly 
(linkards,  fo  that  it  was  impoffible  to  derive  any 
precife  knowledge  of  it  from  their  erroneous 
vol.  ix.  G remarks. 
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remarks.  The  origin  of  the  name  of  the  vifon 
is  no  lefs  difficult  to  be  traced  than  that  of  the 
pekan , and  it  is  only  faid  that  they  belong  to 
two  different  animals  of  America.  M.  Aubry, 
in  his  cabinet,  has  two  animals  under  this  de- 
nomination, and  from. which,  by  his  indul- 
gence, we  have  been  enabled  to  give  a fketch  of 
their  figures,  and  the  following  defcription  : 
The  pekan  (jig.  189.^  fo  ftrongly  refembl&s 
the  martin,  and  the  vifon  (fig.  190.^  the  pole- 
cat, that  we  are  inclined  to  confider  them  as 
varieties  of  thofe  two  fpecies.  They  are  of  the 
fame  make  and  proportion,  have  the  fame 
length  of  tail,  quality  of  hair,  and  number  of 
teeth  and  claws  ; from  which  fads  there  is 
certainly  fufficient  reafon  to  conclude  them  to 
be  mere  varieties,  or  at  leaft  as  fpecies  ap- 
proaching fo  near  each  other,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  point  out  any  real  difference,  except  the 
hair  of  the  pekan  and  the  vifon  is  more  foft, 
brown,  and  gloffy,  than  that  of  the  martin  and 
polecat  ; but  this  difference  is  common  to  them 
as  well  as  to  the  beaver,  otter,  and  other  ani- 
mals of  North  America,  whofe  fur  is  more 
beautiful  than  thofe  of  the  fame  kind  of  ani- 
mals in  the  north  of  Europe. 
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THE  SABLE. 


ALMOST  every  naturalift  has  treated  of 
this  animal  without  knowing  any  thing  more 
of  it  than  its  fkin.  M.  Gmelin  is  the  firft 
who  has  given  its  figure  and  defcription,  from 
having  feen  two  living  ones  at  the  Governor’s 
ofToboifki.  “ The  fable  (fays  M.  Gmelin) 
refembles  the  martin  in  his  fhape  and  habit  of 
body,  and  the  weafel  in  the  number  of  his  teeth  : 
he  has  fix  long  incifive  teeth,  a little  turned 
back,  two  long  canine  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw, 
and  fmall  (harp  teeth  in  the  upper;  he  has  very 
large  whilkers  about  the  mouth  ; and  his  feet 
are  broad,  and  armed  with  five  claws.  Thefe 
characters  were  common  to  thefe  two  fables, 
but  one  of  them  was  of  a dark  brown,  ex- 
cepting the  ears  and  throat,  where  the  hair  was 
rather  yellow  ; the  other,  which  was  fmaljer 
was  more  of  a yellowifh  tinCture,  its  ears  and 
throat  being  alfo  much  paler.  Thefe  are  the 
colours  they  both  have  in  winter,  and  which 
they  change  in  the  fpring,  the  former  be- 
coming of  a yellow  brown,  the  other  of  at 
G 2 pale 
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pale  yellow.  I have  often  admired  the  agility 
of  thefe  animals.  Whenever  they  perceived  a 
cat  they  fixed  themfelves  in  an  ereCt  pofture 
on  their  hind  legs,  as  if  they  were  preparing  for 
an  attack.  Their  inquietude  in  the  night  was 
alfo  remarkable,  that'  being  the  natural  time 
for  feeking  their  prey,  whereas  in  the  day, 
efpecially  after  feeding,  they  generally  flept 
.an  hour  at  a time,  during  which  they  might 
be  taken  up,  rolled  about,  or  carried  to  any  dis- 
tance without  the  fmallell  hazard  ofdifturbing 
them. 

Thefe  animals  inhabit  the  banks  of  rivers  in 
fhady  places,  and  alfo  the  thickeft  woods  : they 
leap  with  great  eafe  from  tree  to  tree,  and  are 
faid  to  be  afraid  of  the  fun  ; the  rays  of  which 
tarniihes  the  luftre  of  their  robes  in  a very  fhort 
time.  It  has  alfo,  though  erroneoufly,  been 
aflerted  that  they  conceal  themfelves  in  holes, 
and  temain  torpid  during  the  winter,  whereas 
that  is  the  chief  time  for  hunting  them,  as 
their  fkins  are  then  in  the  greatefi:  perfection. 
They  live  on  rats,  fifh,  and  wild  fruit.  They 
have  the  fame  difagreeable  odour  common  to 
animals  of  this  kind,  and  which  is  ftrongeft 
during  their  rutting  feafon.  They  are  moft 
numerous  in  Siberia,  being  very  few  in  Ruffia, 
and  ft  ill  lefs  in  Lapland  and  other  northern 
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countries.  The  blacked  furs  are  the  mod 
edeemed.  The  difference  of  this  fidn  and 
which  fo  particularly  didinguifhes  it  from  all 
others,  confids  in  the  fur  having  no  grain,  but 
rubbed  any  way,  is  equally  fmooth  and  irre- 
fiding  ; whereas,  the  furs  of  all  other  animals, 
rubbed  againd  the  grain,  give  a fenfation  of 
roughnefs  from  their  refidance. 

The  fable  is  chiefly  hunted  by  condemned 
criminals,  who  are  fent  from  Ruflia  into  thefe 
dreary  and  extenfive  forefls,  which,  for  a great 
part  of  the  year,  are  covered  with  fnow.  Thefe 
unfortunate  wretches  remain  there  many  years, 
and  are  obliged  to  furnifh  a certain  number  of 
Ikins  annually  : they  only  employ  a Angle  ball 
to  kill  this  animal  that  they  may  damage  the 
fur  as  little  as  poflible  ; fometimes,  indead  of 
fire-arms,  they  make  ufe  of  the  erofs-bowand 
very  fmall  pointed  arrows.  As  the  fuccefs  of 
this  hunting  requires  addrefs  and  great  afli- 
duity,  the  officers  are  permitted  to  encourage 
the  criminals,  by  allowing  them  to dhare  among 
themfelves  the  furplus  of  the  number  they  are 
obliged  to  procure  ; and  this  in  a few  years, 
frequently  amounts  to  a confiderable  fum. 

Some  naturalids  have  imagined,  the  fable 
to  be  Û\e  fc.therius  of  Aridotle,  and  their  con- 
jedture  feems  to  be  well  founded.  The  fine- 
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nefs  of  the  fable’s  fur  indicates  that  he  often 
goes  into  the  water;  and  fome  travellers  aftert, 
that  the  greateft  numbers  are  found  in  fmall 
iflands  ; Ariftotle  calls  the  fatherius  a water  ani- 
mal, and  joins  it  to  the  beaver  and  the  otter. 
We  muft  alfo  prefume,  that  when  Athens  was 
in  its  height  of  magnificence,  thefe  beautiful 
fkins  were  not  unknown  to  the  Athenians,  and 
that  the  animal  which  fupplied  them  had  fome 
name  affixed  to  him,  and  we  know  of  no  one 
that  can  be  applied  to  the  fable  with  greater 
propriety  than  that  of  fatherius.  If  it  is  a fa  61, 
that  the  fable  eats  fiffi,  and  often  dwells  in  the 
water,  he  muft  alfo  have  a place  among  the 
number  of  amphibious  animals. 


THE  LEMING. 


OLAUS  MAGNUS  is  the  firft  who  has 
taken  notice  of  the  Leming  ; and  all  Gefner, 
Scaliger,  Ziegler,  Johnfton,  and  others  have 
faid,  refpe&ing  him  is  extraéled  from  that  au^ 
thor.  But  Wormius,  who  made  very  ftrift 
researches,  fpeaks  more  particularly.  The 
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leming  (fays  he)  is  of  the  fhape  of  a moufe, 
but  has  a fhorter  tail  : his  body  is  about  five 
inches  long,  and  is  covered  with  fine  hair  of 
various  colours.  The  extremity  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  head,  the  neck  and  fhoulders  are 
black,  and  the  reft  of  the  body  is  reddifh,  inter- 
mixed with  fmall  black  fpots  of  various  figures 
excepting  the  tail,  which  is  brown,  and  not 
above  half  an  inch  long.  Some  of  them  have 
red  hairs  about  the  mouth,  refembling  whifkers, 
fix  of  which  are  confiderably  longer  than  the 
reft.  The  mouth  is  fmall,  and  the  upper  lip 
divided  like  the  fquirrel.  Two  fliarp,  incifive, 
and  crooked  teeth,  (hoot  from  the  upper  jaw, 
the  roots  of  which  penetrate  to  the  orbit  of  the 
eyes  : in  the  lower  jaw  they  have  teeth  con- 
formable to  the  upper  ; a little  diftance  from 
thefe  on  each  fide  are  placed  three  grinders. 
The  tongue  is  pretty  large,  and  extends  to  the 
extremity  of  the  incifive  teeth.  The  remains 
of  the  food  found  in  the  throat  of  this  animal, 
induces  us  to  imagine  he  ruminates.  The 
eyes  are  little  and  black  ; the  ears  round  and 
inclining  towards  the  neck  ; the  legs  before 
are  fhorter  than  thofe  behind;  the  feet  are 
cloathed  with  hair,  and  armed  with  five  very 
fbarp  and  crooked  claws  ; the  middle  claw  is 
the  longeft  and  the  fifth  is  like  the  fpur  of  a 
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cock,  fometimes  placed  very  high  up  the  leg. 
The  hair  on  the  belly  is  whitifh,  bordering  a 
little  on  yellow,  &c.” 

This  animal,  though  its  legs  are  very  fhort, 
runs  very  fwift.  They  generally  inhabit  the 
mountains  of  Norway  and  Lapland,  from 
whence  they  fometimes  defcend  in  fuch  great 
numbers,  that  the  inhabitants  look  on  their 
arrival  as  a terrible  fcourge,  which  there  is  no 
poffibility  of  preventing.  They  move,  for  the 
mod  part,  in  the  night,  and  remain  dill  during 
day.  It  is  in  vain  attempts  are  made  to  flop 
their  progrefs,  for  though  thoufands  are  deftroy- 
ed,  myriads  feem  to  fucceed.  They  gene- 
rally move  in  lines,  about  three  feet  from  each 
other,  and  exactly  parallel  ; and  their  march 
is  always  directed  from  the  north-weft  to  the 
fouth-wreft.  Wherever  their  motions  are  direct- 
ed nothing  can  turn  them  afide  ; if  a lake,  or 
river,  interrupts  their  progrefs,  they  all  take  to 
the  water  and  fwim  over  it;  even  a fire,  or  a 
well,  does  not  turn  them  out  of  their  line  of 
direction;  they  boldly  plunge  into  the  flames, 
or  leap  down  the  well,  and  are  fometimes  feen 
climbing  up  on. the  other  fide.  If  they  are  in- 
terrupted by  a boat,  while  they  are  fwimming 
acrofs  the  river,  they  mount  directly  up  its  fides, 
and  the  boatmen,  who  know  how  vain  refift- 
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ance  would  be,  calmly  fuffer  the  living  torrent 
to  pals  over,  which  it  does  without  farther  da- 
mage ; and  if  they  meet  with  a flack  of  hay 
or  corn,  they  gnaw  their  way  through.  Hap- 
pily, however,  they  never  enter  anhoufe  to  de- 
ftroy  the  provifions,  but  confume  every  root 
and  vegetable  that  they  meet,  and  lay  wafle 
every  garden,  meadow,  or  field  of  corn  that 
comes  in  their  way.  If  a man  ventures  to  at- 
tack one  of  them,  the  little  animal  is  no  way 
intimidated  by  the  difparity  of  flrength,  but 
furioufly  flies  up  at  his  opponent,  and  where- 
ever  he  fallens,  it  is  not  eafy  to  make  him 
quit  his  hold  ; and  when  thus  attacked  they 
have  a kind  of  bark  fomewhat  like  that  of , 
little  dogs. 

An  enemy  fo  numerous  and  deflru&ive,  would 
quickly  render  the  countries  where  they  appear 
Utterly  uninhabitable,  did  it  not  fortunately 
happen,  that  the  fame  rapacity  that  animates 
them  to  deflroy  the  labours  of  mankind,  at  lafl 
impels  them  to  deflroy  each  other.  After  com- 
mitting incredible  devaflations,  they  at  lafl  fepa» 
rate  into  two  armies,  oppofedwith  deadly  hatred, 
along  the  coafls  of  the  larger  lakes  and  rivers. 
The  Laplanders,  whoobferve  them  thus  drawn 
up,  inflead  of  confidering  their  mutual  animo- 
11  ties  as  an  happy  riddance' of  the  mofl  dread- 
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fui  peft,  form  ominous  prognoftics  from  the 
manner  of  their  engagements  : they  confider 
their  combats  as  a prfefage  of  war,  and  expedl 
an  invafion  from  the  Ruffians  or  Swedes.  The 
two  divifions,  howevet-,  continue  their  en- 
gagements, and  from  that  time  they  begin  to 
difappear,  nor  is  it  well  known  what  becomes 
of  either  the  conquerors  or  the  conquered. 
Some  fuppofe  that  they  ruffi  into  the  fea,  others 
that  they  kill  themfelves,  as  fome  are  found 
hanging  on  the  forked  branches  of  a tree  ; and 
others  that  they  are  deftroyed  by  the  young 
fpring  herbage.  But  it  is  moft  probable,  that 
having  confumed  the  vegetable  productions  of 
the  country,  they  then  fall  upon  and  devour 
each  other.  However  this  may  be,  they  die  in 
fuch  numbers,  that  their  carcafes  have  been 
known  to  infedl  the  air,  and  to  produce  malig- 
nant diforders.  They  feem  alfo  to  infedt  the 
plants  which  they  gnaw,  as  the  cattle  often  die 
that  afterwards  feed  in  the  places  where  they 
paffied.  In  fine  weather,  they  go  in  droves  into 
the  water,  but  no  fooner  does  the  wind  rife, 
than  they  are  all  drowned.  As  the  inhabitants 
know  not  from  whence  they  come,  it  is  a vul- 
gar opinion  that  they  fall  from  the  clouds  with 
with  the  rain  *. 

The 
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The  male  is  generally  larger,  and  its  fpots 
bigger  than  thofe  of  the  female.  The  flefh 
of  the  lemjngs  is  horrid  food,  and  their  fkins, 
though  covered  with  a very  beautiful  fur,  is  of 
too  little  confidence  to  be  ferviceable. 


v THE  SEA  OTTER. 


THE  VET  fays,  “ the  Saricovienne,  or  Sea 
Otter,  is  found  by  the  Tides  of  the  river  Plata  ; 
it  is  an  amphibious  animal,  and  lives  as  much 
in  the  water  as  upon  land  ; it  is  to  full  as  large 
as  a cat,  its  fkin  is  a very  dark  grey,  nearly 
black,  and  is  extremely  Toft  ; its  feet  are  webbed 
like  thofe  of  water  fowls  ; and  its  flefh  is  very 
good,  and  even  delicate.” 

Naturalifts  do  not  feem  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  this  animal,  nor  to  have  known 
that  the  carlgueibeju  of  Erafil,  which  is  cer- 
tainly the  fame,  had  membranes  between  the 
toes,  for  Marcgrave,  who  has  given  a deferip- 
tion  of  it,  totally  omits  this  effential  character. 
I am  alfo  of  opinion  that  the  guachi,  mentioned 
by  Gumilla,  which  is  a fpecies  of  otter  in 
H 2 South 
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South  America,  is  thé  fame  as  the  faricovienne. 
Marcgrave  and  Defmarchais  defcribe  it  to  be 
as  big  as  a middling  fized  dog  ; that  the  top  of 
its  head  is  round,  and  its  nofe  long,  that  its  teeth 
and  whilkers  refemble  thofe  of  the  cat  ; that  it 
has  fmall  black  eyes,  round  ears,  five  toes  on 
each  foot,  with  a kind  of  thumb  fhorter  than 
the  others,  and  all  armed  with  brown  claws  ; 
that  its  hair,  which  is  fihort  and  foft,  is  black  on 
the  body,  and  has  a white  fpot  under  the  chin  ; 
that  its  voice  is  fomewhat  like  that  of  a young 
dog  ; and  notwithftanding  it  lives  principally 
on  crabs  and  fi(h,  its  flelh  is  very  good,  and  its 
Ikin  makes  a good  fur. 


THE  CANADIAN  OTTER. 


THIS  Otter,  (fig .t 9 1 • ) which  is  largerthan 
ours,  and  which  mud  be  a native  of  the  north 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  Canada,  occafioned 
me  to  enquire  whether  it  was  not  the  fame 
animal  as  that  called  by  Ariilotle  the  latax , 
which,  he  fays,  is  much  larger  and  flronger 
than  the  common  otter.  But  his  obfervations 
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do  not  entirely  agree  with  the  animal  in  ques- 
tion, and  therefore  as  it  perfectly  refembles  the 
common  otter  in  other  refpe£ls,  I judged  that 
it  was  not  a particular  Species,  but  only  a 
Simple  variety  ; and  as  the  Greeks,  especially 
Ariftotle,  have  taken  great  care  not  to  give 
different  names,  but  to  diftindf  Species,  we 
are  convinced  the  latax  is  another  animal. 
BeSides,  as  the  otters,  like  the  beavers,  are 
commonly  larger,  and  their  hair  is  finer,  and 
of  a more  beautiful  black  in  America  than 
in  Europe  ; this  Canadian  otter  ought,  in 
fa£t,  to  be  larger  and  blacker  than  our  otter. 
But  in  attempting  to  difcover  what  the  latax 
of  Ariftotle  might  be,  I conje&ured  that  it 
was  the  Same  animal  as  Belon  calls  the  marine 
\ wolf 1 

Ariftotle  mentions  Six  amphibious  animals, 
of  which  only  three  are  known  to  us,  namely* 
the  Seal,  the  beaver,  and  the  otter  ; the  three 
others,  the  latax , the  jatherion , and  the  fatyrion , 
ftill  remain  unknown,  becaufe  their  names  are 
only  mentioned  without  any  description  of  them. 
In  this  cafe, as  in  all  thofe  which  we  cannctdraw 
any  direéf  indudlion  from  a knowledge  of  the 
obje£t,  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  mode  of 
excluSion  : but  we  cannot  make  ufe  of  that 
mode  with  any  fuccefs,  unlefs  we  are  nearly 
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acquainted  with  every  particular  ; when  that 
is  the  cafe,  we  can  conclude  a negative  from 
the  pofitive.  For  example,  I believe  that  by 
long  ftudy,  I have  attained  a knowledge  of  al- 
moft  every  quadruped.  I know  that  Ariftotle 
could  not  have  had*  any  knowledge  of  thofe 
peculiar  to' the  continent  of  America.  I alfo 
know  thofe  which  are  amphibious,  from  which 
I feparate  thofe  that  belong  to  America,  as 
the  tapir,  the  cabiai,  the  ondatra,  &c.  and 
then  there  remains  only  the  amphibious  ani- 
mals of  our  own  continent,  namely,  the  hip- 
popotamus, the  walrus,  or  fea  cow,  the  fea 
wolf  of  Belon,  the  beaver,  the  otter,  the  fable, 
the  water-rat,  the  Mufcovy  mulk-rat,  the 
water  (hrew-moufe,  and  we  may  include  the 
ichneumon,  which  fome  have  looked  upon  as 
an  amphibious  animal,  and  ftiled  it  the  Egyp- 
tian otter.  I retrench  from  this  number  the 
walrus,  or  fea  cow,  the  feal,  or  fea  cow,  which 
being  only  met  with  in  the  northern  feas, 
was  not  known  to  Ariftotle  ; I alfo  retrench 
the  hippopotamus,  the  water-rat,  and  the 
ichneumon,  becaufe  he  fpeaks  of  them  in 
another  part  of  his  work  by  their  proper  names; 
and  I likewife  retrench  the  feal,  the  beaver,  and 
the  otter,  which  are  well  known,  and  the 
water  fhrew-moufe,  becaufe  it  is  too  much 
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like  the  land  one  to  have  received, a different 
name.  There  then  remains  the  • Tea  wolf  of 
Belon,  the  fable,  and  the  Mufcovy  mufk-rat, 
for  the  latax , the  fathericn>  and  the  f at  y r Ion. 
Of  thefe  three  animals,  the  fea  wolf  of  Belon 
is  the  only  one  that  is  larger  than  the  otter,; 
therefore  it  alone  can  reprefent  the  latax  ; con- 
fequently  the  fable  and  the  Mufcovy  mufk-rat, 
muff  reprefent  the  fathsrion  and  the  fatyrion. 
It  muff,  however,  be  perceived  that  thefe  con- 
jectures, which  I believe  to  be  well  founded, 
are  not  among  the  number  which  time  can  elu- 
cidate, unlefs  fome  Greek  manufcripts  fhall 
be  difcovered  which  are  unknown  at  prefent, 
where  thefe  names  are  made  ufe  of,  and  ex- 
plained by  new  indications. 


THE  SEAL, THE  WALRUS,  AND  THE  MANATI. 


SEAL,  Walrus,  and  Manati,  are  rather 
generic  denominations  than  fpecific  names. 
Under  that  of  the  Seal,  we  fhall  comprehend, 
firft,  the  phoca  of  the  ancients,  which  is  proba- 
bly the  fame  animal  as  the  feal  \ 2.  The  com-r 
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mon  féal,  which  we  call  the  fea-calf\  3.  The 
great  Teal,  of  which  Mr.  Parfons  has  given  a 
figure  and  defcription  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaétions,  No.  469;  and  4.  The  very  large 
feal,  which  is  called  the  fea-liony  the  figure 
and  defcription  of  which  is  given  in  Anfon’s 
Voyages. 

By  the  walrus  we  underftand  thofe  animals 
commonly  called  fea-cowsy  or  fea-horfes.  We 
know  of  two  fpecies  of  this  animal,  one  found 
only  in  the  northern  feas,  and  the  o'ther  only 
in  the  fouthern,  which  is  called  dugany  or  In- 
dia walrus . And  laftly,  under  that  of  manatiy 
we  comprehend  thofe  called  lamantins , or 
fea-oxen,  in  St.  Domingo,  and  other  parts  of 
South  America,  as  well  as  that  of  Senegal, 
and  other  parts  of  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and 
which  feem  to  be  only  varieties  of  the  Ame- 
rican fpecies. 

The  feal  and  the  walrus  approach  nearer 
quadrupeds  than  to  cetaceous  animals,  becaufe 
they  have  a kind  of  feet.  But  the  manatis, 
which  have  only  two  before,  are  more  of  the 
cetaceous  tribes  than  the  quadrupeds.  But 
they  differ  from  every  other  animal  by  the 
following  linking  character.  Thefe  animals 
alone  can  equally  live  in  air  and  in  water,  and 
consequently  the  only  ones  we  can  properly 
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term  amphibious.  In  man,  and  the  other  ter- 
reftrial  viviparous  animals,  the  foramen  ovale 
of  the  heart,  which  permits  the  foetus  to  live 
without  refpiration,  is  fhut  at  the  moment  of 
its  birth,  and  remains  clofed  during  life.  In 
thefe,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  always  open,  not- 
withftanding  the  females  bring  forth  their 
young  on  land  ; and  their  refpiration  begins  and 
operates  immediately  after  birth,  as  it  does  in 
every  other  animal.  By  means  of  this  perpe- 
tual aperture  in  the  feptum,  fubfifling  and  per- 
mitting the  communication  of  the  blood  from 
the  vena  cava  to  the  aorta , thefe  animals  have 
the  advantage  of  breathing  or  not  at  pleafure. 
This  fingular  property  is  common  to  all  three  ; 
but  each  has  peculiar  faculties,  which  we  fhall 
notice  as  far  as  in  our  power,  in  the  hiftory  of 
th,e  different  fpecies. 


THE  SEAL. 


THE  Seal  (fig.  192.)  in  general  has  a round 
head,  like  the  human  fpecies  ; a broad  muzzle 
like  the  otter;  eyes  large  and  elevated  ; little 
or  no  external  ears,  having  only  two  auditory 
vol.  ix.  I paffages 
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paffages  on  the  fides  of  the  head  ; whifkers  about 
its  mouth  ; teeth  fomewhat  refembling  thofe 
of  the  wolf  ; the  tongue  forked  at  the  point  ; 
the  body,  hands,  and  feet,  covered  with  a fhort 
and  briflly  hair  ; no  arms  but  two  membranes, 
like  hands,  with  five  fingers  terminated  by  as 
many  claws  ; no  legs,  but  two  feet  exadtly  like 
the  hands,  except  being  only  larger  and  turned 
backwards,  as  if  defigned  to  unite  with  a very 
fhort  tail,  which  they  accompany  on  each  fide  ; 
the  body  is  thickeft  at  the  breaft,  from  whence 
the  animal  tapers  down  to  the  tail  like  a fifh. 
It  is  fo  ftrange  an  animal  that  it  ferved  as  a 
model  for  the  poets  to  form  their  tritons,  fy- 
rens,  and  other  fea  deities  ; whom  they  feigned 
to  have  the  head  of  a man,  the  body  of  a qua- 
druped, and  the  tail  of  a fifh.  In  fa6t,  he  feems 
to  reign  fuperior  in  this  empire,  by  his  voice, 
figure,  and  intelligence,  which  he  polTeffes 
equally  with  any  land  animal,  he  is  fo  far  above 
the  order  of  filhes,  that  he  feems  not  only  to 
belong  to  a different  order  of  beings,  but  to 
another  world.  This  amphibious  animal, 
though  of  a nature  very  diftant  from  that  of 
ourdomeftic  animals,  yet  feems  fufceptible  of 
a kind  of  education.  He  is  reared  by  putting 
him  often  in  water,  he  is  taught  to  give  a fa- 
lute  with  his  head  and  his  voice  ; he  will  come 
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when  called  upon,  and  gives  many  other  figns 
of  intelligence  and  docility. 

His  brain  is  proportionably  larger  than  in 
man  : his  fenfations  are  as  perfedf,  and  his  in- 
tellects as  aCtive,  as  thofe  of  any  quadruped  ; 
both  are  ftrongly  marked  by  his  docility,  his 
focialqualities,  his  ftrong  inftinCt  for  the  fe- 
male, his  great  attention  towards  his  young, 
and  by  the  expreflive  modulation  of  his  voice, 
which  is  fuperior  to  that  of  any  other  animal. 
His  body  is  likewife  firm  and  large  ; he  is  very 
ftrong  and  armed  with  fharp  teeth  and  claws.* 
He  alfo  enjoys  many  particular  and  fingular 
advantages.  He  can,  with  perfect  eafe,  endure 
heat  or  cold  ; he  feeds  indifferently  on  grafs, 
flefh,  or  fifh  ; and  he  can  equally  live  on  ice, 
land,  or  in  the  water.  This  animal,  with  the 
walrus  alone,  deferve  the  name  of  amphibious . 
They  alone  have  the  foramen  ovale  open,  con- 
fequently  they  are  the  only  animals  who  can 
exifl  without  refpiration,  the  elements  of  air 
and  water  being  equally  agreeable.  The  otter 
and  the  beaver  cannot  properly  be  termed 
amphibious,  as  the  air  is  their  real  element, 
for  not  having  this  aperture  thro’  the  feptum 
of  the  heart,  they  cannot  remain  any  length  of 
time  under  the  water,  but  are  obliged  to  quit 
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it,  or  raife  their  heads  out  of  it  to  have  the  be- 
nefit of  refpiration. 

But  thefe  great  advantages  are  counter- 
balanced by  imperfections  ftill  greater.  The 
feal  may  be  faid  to  be  deprived  of  the  ufe  of 
his  limbs,  as  his  arms,  thighs,  and  legs  are 
almoft  entirely  fhut  up  within  his  body,  while 
nothing  appears  without  but  his  hands  and 
feet,  which  are,  it  is  true,  furnifhed  with  five 
fingers  or  toes,  but  they  are  fcarcely  moveable, 
being  united  by  a ftrong  membrane,  fo  that 
they  might  more  properly  be  called  fins  than 
hands  and  feet,  being  more  adapted  for  the 
purpofe  of  fwimming  than  walking.  Befides, 
the  hind  feet  are  turned  backwards,  therefore 
entirely  ufelefs  upon  land,  fo  that  when  the 
animal  is  obliged  to  move  he  drags  himfelf 
forward  like  a reptile,  and  with  efforts  much 
more  painful,  for  as  he  cannot  bend  himfelf  in 
an  arch,  like  the  ferpent,  to  obtain  the  fupport 
of  different  parts,  and  fo  advance  by  the  re- 
action of  the  ground,  he  would  remain  like  a 
lump  on  the  earth  if  it  were  not  for  his  hands 
and  tail,  and  with  which  he  feizes  any  thing 
within  his  reach  with  fuch  dexterity  that  he 
drags  himfelf  up  the  fteepeft  fhores,  racks,  and 
even  fhoals  of  ice,  however  fleep  or  flippery. 
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By  this  method  he  moves  with  a much  greater 
degree  of  fwiftnefs  than  could  be  expe£ted,  and 
oftentimes,  though  wounded,  efcapes  the  piir- 
fuit  of  the  hunters. 

The  feal  is  a focial  animal,  at  leaft  great 
numbers  generally  frequent  the  fame  places. 
Their  natural  climate  is  the  north,  but  they 
are  alfo  met  with  in  the  temperate  and  even 
hot  countries,  for  they  are  feen  on  the  fhores 
of  almoft  all  the  feas  in  the  univerfe.  This 
fpecies  varies  in  fize,  colour,  and  figure,  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  of  climates.  We 
have  feen  fome  of  thefe  animals  alive,  and 
many  of  their  fkins  have  been  fept  to  us  ; out 
of  thefe  we  have  chofen  two  for  our  prefent 
fubjeft  ; the  firft  is  the  common  feal  of, our 
European  fea,  of  which  there  are  many  va- 
rieties. We  have  feen  one,  the  proportions  of 
whofe  body  feemed  to  differ  from  any  other, 
its  neck  being  fhorter,  its  body  longer,  and  its 
claws  larger  ; but  thefe  differences  are  not 
fufficient  to  conftitute  a diftinét  fpecies.  The 
fécond  is  the  feal  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
fouthern  feas,  which  we  prefume  to  be  , the 
phoca  of  the  ancients,  and  a diftin£t  fpecies, 
for  it  differs  from  the  others  in  the  quality  and 
colour  of  the  hair,  which  is  flowing,  and  almofl; 
black,  whereas  that  of  the  common  kind  is 
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grey,  and  of  a briftly  nature.  Its  teeth  and 
ears  are  alfo  different,  for  it  has  a very  fmall 
external  ear,  which  the  other  has  not  ; its  in- 
cifive  teeth  are  likewife  terminated  with  two 
points,  whereas  the  teeth  of  the  other  are 
fmooth  and  fharp,  like  thofe  of  the  dog,  wolf, 
and  other  quadrupeds.  Its  arms,  or  fins,  are 
alfo  fituate  lower,  that  is  to  fay,  more  back- 
ward. Neverthelefs,  thefe  difagreements  are, 
perhaps,  only  varieties  depending  on  the  cli- 
mate, and  not  fpecific  differences  ; efpecially  as 
in  places  where  the  feals  abound,  there  are 
numbers  of  them  found  larger  and  fmaller, 
thicker  and  thinner,  and  of  different  colours  ac- 
cording to  their  fex  and  age. 

From  a fimilarity,  which  appeared  at  firfl 
fight  but  trivial,  and  by  fome  fugitive  accounts, 
we  were  induced  to  fuppofe  this  fécond  féal,  or 
fmall  feal,  was  th tphoca  of  the  ancients.  We 
were  informed  that  the  one  we  had  was  brought 
from  India,  and  very  probably  it  came  from 
the  Levant.  It  was  an  adult,  as  it  had  all  its 
teeth.  It  was  about  a fifth  lefs  than  the  full- 
grown  feals  of  our  ocean,  and  about  two-thirds 
lefs  than  thofe  of  the  Frozen  Sea,,  for  it  was 
not  above  two  feet  five  inches  in  length, 
whereas  that  defcribed  by  Mr.  Parfons  was 
feven  feet  and  a half  long,  though  not  arrived 
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at  its  full  growth,  as  it  wanted  feveral  teeth. 
Now  the  charaéters  given  by  the  ancients  to 
their  phoca  do  not  denote  fo  large  an  animal, 
but  agree  with  the  fmall  feal,  which  they  often 
compare  to  the  otter  and  the  beaver. 

There  is  another  circumftance  mentioned 
by  the  ancients  as  belonging  to  the  phoca,  tho* 
falfe,  could  never  have  been  intimated  as  be- 
longing-to  our  feals,  or  thofe  of ‘the  northern 
feas.  They  fay  that  the  phoca’s  hair  waves  like 
the  fea,  and  by  a natural  fympathy  follows  its 
motions,  lying  backward  when  it  flows  and  for- 
ward when  it  ebbs,  and  that  this  remarkable 
effect  remains  long  after  the  ikin  is  feparated 
from  the  animal.  Now  this  could  never  be 
attributed  to  our  feals,  nor  to  thofe  of  the 
northern  feas,  fince  the  hair  of  both  are  fhort 
and  ftifF  ; while,  on  the  contrary,  it  rather 
agrees  with  that  of  the  fmall  feal,  which  is 
longer,  and  of  a more  fupple  nature,  than  the 
hair  of  the  common  kind.  Befides,  Cardan 
pofitively  aflerts,  that  this  property,  which 
had  been  regarded  as  fabulous,  is  found  to  be 
a fa6t  in  India.  Without  placing  more  dé- 
pendance on  this  aflertion  of  Cardan’s  than-  it 
deferves,  v^e  mull  allow  it  indicates  that  this 
circumftance  belongs  to  the  Indian  feal,  though 
poflibly  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  eledlric 
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phenomenon,  the  effects  of  which  the  ancients 
being  ignorant  might  afcribe  it  to  the  flowing 
and  ebbing  of  the  fea.  However  this  may  be, 
the  reafons  above-mentioned  are  a fufficient 
foundation  to  prefume,  that  the  fmall  feal  is 
the  phoca  of  the  ancients  ; and  there  is  alfo 
great  reafon  to  conclude,  that  it  is  the  fame  as 
that  M.  Rondelatius  calls  the  Mediterranean 
f>hocay  the  body  of  which,  according  to  him,  is 
much  longer  and  fmaller,  in  proportion,  than 
our  feal.  The  great  feal,  defcribed  by  Mr. 
Parfons,  and  which,  probably,  came  fiom  the 
northern  feas,  feems  to  be  of  a different  fpecies 
from  the  other  two,  for,  notwithflanding  it  had 
fcarcely  any  teeth,  it  wras  as  big  again,  in  all  its 
dimenfions,.as  the  common  kind.  Mr.  Parfons, 
as  Mr.  Klein  judicioufly  remarks,  fpeaks  a 
great  deal , on  the  fubjedt  of  this  animal  in  a 
few  wmrds,  and  has  given  the  following  ,ob-  * 
fervations  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions, 
No.  469,  p.  383,  386. 

“ A fea-ealf  was  fhewn  at  Charing-Crofs, 
London,  in  the  month  of  -February,  1742-3. 
The  figures  given  by  Aldrovandus,  Johnfton, 
and  others,  being  defigned  in  profile,  lead  us 
into  two  errors,  ifl.  They  make  the  legs  ap- 
parent, though  they  are  not  vifible  externally 
in  any  pofition  the  animal  is  placed  \ and, 
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fec®ndly,  the  hind  feet  are  reprefented  like  two 
fins,  whereas  they  are  two  real  feet,  webbed 
like  thofe  of  a water- fowl,  each  having  five 
toes,  compofed  of  three  articulations,  and  end- 
ing with  darkifh-coloured  claws.  The  claws 
on  the  fore-feet  are  very  large  and  broad, 
nearly  like  thofe  of  a mole,  and  feem  to  be 
defigned  for  the  purpofes  of  crawling,  and 
partly  for  fwimming,  as  between  each  toe  there 
is  a narrow  membrane  ; but  the  membranes  of 
the  hind  feet  are  much  larger,  and  only  ferve  to 
row  the  animal  along  wrhen  in  the  water.  - It 
was  a female,  and  died  on  the  morning  of  the 
1 6th  of  February,  1742-3.  The  hairs  that 
were  about  its  mouth  were  of  a horny  and 
tranfparent  fubftance  ; its  ftomach,  inteftines, 
bladder,  kidnies,  ureters,  diaphragm,  lungs, 
great  blocd-veflels,  and  the  parts  of  generation, 
were  like  thofe  of  a cow  : the  fpleen  was  two 
feet  long,  four  inches  broad,  and  exceedingly 
thin  ; the  liver  was  compofed  of  fix  lobes, 
each  of  which  was  long  and' thin,  like  the 
fpleen  ; the  gall  bladder  was  very  fmall  ; the 
heart  long,  and  of  a foft  texture,  ' having  a 
large  foramen  ovale,  and  the  flefhy  parts  very 
confiderable.  In  the  lower  ftomach  were  about 
four  pounds  weight  of  fharp  and  angular  pieces 
of  flint,  which  feems  as  if  the  animal  had 
vol.  ix.  K fwallowed 
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fwallowed  them  for  the  purpofe  of  grinding  its 
food.  This  animal  is  viviparous,  and  fuckles 
its  young  by  themamilla,  like  quadrupeds,  and 
its  flefh  is  firm  and  mufcular.  Although  it  had 
attained  feven  feet  and  a half  in  length,  yet  it 
was  but  young,  as  it  had  fcarcely  any  teeth  ; 
and  it  had  four  fmall  holes  regularly  placed 
about  the  navel,  which  were  the  preceding 
figns  of  four  teats  to  appear  hereafter.” 

Thus  it  appears  there  are  three  kinds  of 
feals,  which  differ  one  from  the  other.  The 
fmall  black  feal  of  India  and  the  Levant  ; the 
common  feal  of  our  feas  ; and  the  great  feal  of 
the  northern  ocean.  To  the  firft  of  thefe, 
therefore,  we  muft  refer  all  what  the  ancients 
have  written  about  the  fhoca.  Ariflotle  was 
acquainted  with  this  animal,  fince  he  has  de- 
fcribed  it  of  an  ambiguous  nature,  an  interme- 
diate creature  between  aquatic  and  terreflrial 
animals  ; that  is,  an  imperfe£l  quadruped, having 
no  external  teats  for  fuckling  its  young,  but 
only  very  apparent  auditory  paffages  ; that  its 
tongue  is  forked,  and  has  a fmall  tail  refembling 
that  of  a flag.  This  entirely  agrees  with  the 
feal  ; but  he  is  deceived  in  affirming  that  it 
has  no  gall-bladder.  Mr.  Parfons,  indeed 
•fays,  that  the  gall-bladder  of  the  great  feal, 
which  he  defcribes,  was  very  fmall  ; but  M. 
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Daubenton  found  a gall-bladder  in  the  feal 
which  he  differed  proportionable  to  the  fizeof 
the  liver  ; and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  who  alfo  met  with  a gall-bladder 
in  the  feal  which  they  difteéted,  do  not  fpeak 
of  its  being  remarkably  fmall. 

Ariftotle  could  not  have  had  any  knowledge 
of  the  great  feal  of  the  Frozen  Sea,  fince  in  the 
time  he  lived  all  the  north  of  Europe  and  of 
Afia  was  unknown.  The  Romans  confidered 
Gaul  and  Germany  as  their  north,  and  the 
Greeks  knew  Fill  lefs  of  the  animals  belonging 
to  this  part  of  the  world  ; it  is,  therefore,  very 
probable,  that  when  Ariftotle  fpeaks  of  the 
phoca  as  a very  common  animal,  he  only  means 
the  Mediterranean  feal. 

Thefe  three  fpecies  have  many  properties  in 
common  with  each  other  ; the  females  bring 
forth  in  winter,  and  place  their  young  upon 
fome  fand-bank,  rock,  or  fmall  ifland.  When 
they  fuckle  their  young  they  fit  upon  their 
hind  legs,  and  continue  to  nourifh  them  in  this 
manner  for  twelve  or  fifteen  days,  after  which 
ftie  brings  them  to  the  water,  accuftoms  them 
to  fwim,  and  to  fearch  for  their  food.  As  each 
litter  does  not  confift  of  above  two  or  three,  her 
cares  are  not  much  divided,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  her  little  ones  is  foon  completed.  In 
K 2 fad, 
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fa&,  thefe  animals  are  very  fagacious  and  do- 
cile ; they  underftand  and  mutually  aftift  each 
other  in  danger.  The  young  diftinguifh  their 
mother’s  voice  among  the  bleatings  of  a nu- 
merous troop  ; and  are  perfe&ly  obedient  to 
her  call.  We  are  unacquainted  with  their 
time  of  geftation;  but  if  we  judge  of  it  from 
that  of  their  growth,  the  length  of  their  lives, 
and  the  fize  of  the  animal,  it  muft  be  many 
months  ; the  time  from  their  birth  till  they  at- 
tain their  full  growth  being  many  years,  the 
length  of  their  lives  muft  be  proport ionabl y 
long.  I am  inclined  to  believe  liiefe  animals 
live  upwards  of  an  hundred  years,  for  we  know 
that  cetaceous  animals,  in  general,  live  much 
longer  than  quadrupeds  ; and  as  the  feal  is  the 
link  between  both  they  ought  to  participate  of 
the  nature  of  the  firft,  and,  confequently,  live 
much  longer  than  thelaft. 

The  voice  of  the  feal  may  be  compared  to 
the  barking  of  an  angry  dog.  When  young 
they  have  a fhrill  note,  fomewhat  like  the 
mewing  of  a cat.  Thofe  that  are  taken  early 
from  their  dams  mew  continually,  and  often 
die  of  hunger  fooner  than  take  the  food  that  is 
offered  them.  They  bark  at  and  endeavour  to 
bite  thofe  who  injure  them,  and  are  more  of  a 
courageous  than  timid  nature.  Inftead  of  being 
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terrified  at  thunder  and  lightning  it  feems  to 
delight  them  ; they  generally  come  on  fhore  in 
tempefts  and  {forms,  and  even  quit  their  icy 
abodes  to  avoid  the  fhock  of  the  waves  ; at 
fuch  times  they  fport  in  great  numbers  along 
the  fhore  ; the  tremendous  conflict  feems  to 
divert,  and  the  heavy  rains  that  fall  to  enliven 
them.  They  have  naturally  a difagreeable 
fcent,  and  which  is  fmelt  at  a great  diftance, 
when  there  are  great  numbers  together.  When 
purfued  they  often  drop  their  excrements,  which 
are  of  a yellow  colour,  and  of  a very  abomi- 
nable fcent.  They  have  a prodigious  quan- 
tity of  blood,  and  being  alfo  loaded  with  fat, 
they  are,  confequently,  very  dull  and  heavy. 
They  ufually  deep  a great  deal,  and  very  found, 
and  are  fond  of  taking  their  repofe  in  the  fun 
on  flakes  of  ice,  or  fides  of  rocks,  and  they 
,may  be  approached  very  nigh  without  being 
diffurbed  ; and  that  is  the  ufual  method  of  tak- 
ing them.  They  are  very  feldom  fecured  with 
fire-arms,  for  they  do  not  immediately  die, 
even  if  fhot  in  the  head,  but  plunge  into  the 
fea,  and  are  entirely  loft  to  the  hunter  ; there- 
fore the  general  method  is  to  furprife  them 
when  afleep,  or  at  a diftance  from  the  fea,  and 
knock  them  in  the  head  with  clubs.  “ They 
are  not  eafily  killed,  and  are  a long  time  dying 
(fays  an  eye-witnefs),  for  although  mortally 
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wounded,  their  blood  nearly  exhaufted,  and 
even  ftripped  of  their  fluns,  yet  they  ftill  con- 
tinue alive  ; and  indeed  it  is  a fhocking  fight 
to  fee  them  in  this  condition  wallowing  and 
rolling  about  in  their  blood.  Thefe  remarks 
were  made  on  an  animal  we  killed,  about  eight 
feet  long  ; after  it  was  fldnned,  and  deprived 
of  a greater  part  of  its  fat,  yet  it  attempted  to 
bite,  notwithstanding  they  had  given  him  many 
powerful  blows  over  the  head  and  nofe.  It 
even  feized  a cutlafs  with  as  much  vigour  as 
if  it  had  not  been  wounded  ; after  which  we 
pierced  it  through  the  heart  and  liver,  from 
whence  as  much  blood  flowed  as  is  contained 
in  a young  ox 

The  hunting  of  thefe  animals  is  not  very 
difficult,  and  is  attended  with  great  profit,  the 
flefii  being  good  food,  and  the  fkin  exceedingly 
ferviceable.  The  Americans  fill  them  with 
air,  and  make  a kind  of  rafts,  or  fmall  boats  of 
them:  their  fat  yields  a clear  and  much  fweeter 
oil  than  that  drawn  from  the  porpoife,  or  other 
cetaceous  animals. 

To  thefe  three  kinds  of  feals  already  men- 
tioned we  may,  perhaps,  add  a fourth,  deferr- 
ed in  Anfon’s  voyages  by  the  name  of  the  fea- 
iion.  Thefe  are  found  in  great  numbers  on 
the  Magellanic  coafls,  and  at  the  ifland  of  Juan 

Fernandes* 

* Recueil  des  Voyages  du  Nord,  tom.  ii.  p.  117,  Sea 
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Fernandes,  in  the  South  Sea.  The  feaffion 
refembles  our  feal,  which  is  very  common  in 
the  fame  latitudes,  but  they  are  much  larger, 
being  from  eleven  to  eighteen  feet  long,  and 
from  eight  to  eleven  in  circumference,  when 
they  have  acquired  their  full  growth.  They 
are  fo  fat  that  when  the  fkin  is  taken  off, 
the  blubber  is  about  a foot  thick  all  round 
the  body,  and  from  a fingle  animal  more  than 
ninety  gallons  of  oil  may  be  drawn.  They 
are,  at  the  fame  time,  very  full  of  blood,  and 
which,  when  deeply  wounded,  fprings  out 
with  amazing  force.  Upon  the  throat  of  one 
of  thefe  animals  being  cut,  two  hogfheads  of 
blood  were  taken  out,  befides  what  then  re- 
clamed in  its  body.  Their  fkins  are  covered 
with  a fhort  hair  of  a brownifn  colour,  but 
blackifh  on  the  tail  and  feet.  Their  toes  are 
united  by  a membrane,  which  does  not  reach 
to  their  extremity,  and  each  of  them  are  ter- 
minated by  a claw.  The  fea-lion  differs  from 
the  common  feal  not  only  in  its  fize  and  bulk, 
but  alfo  by  other  characters.  The  male  has 
a kind  of  thick  creft,  or  trunk,  hanging  from 
the  end  of  their  upper  jaw,  about  five  or  fix 
inches  long.  This  character  is  not  feen  in 
the  females,  and  forms  a very  ftriking  dif- 
tinCtion  between  them  and  the  males.  The 
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ftrong  males  collect  together  a flock  of  females* 
and  permit  no  other  male  to  approach  them. 
Thefe  animals  are  truly  amphibious  ; they  re- 
main all  the  fummer  in  the  fea,  and  go  upon 
land  in  the  winter  ; at  which  feafon  the  females 
bring  forth,  but  never  produce,  above  one  "of 
two  at  a litter,  which  they-  fuckle. 

The  fea-lions,  while  they  are  on  land,  feed 
on  the  herbage  which  grows  by  the  Tides  of  the 
fea.  They  are  of  a very  heavy  and  drowfy 
nature,  and'  delight  to  fleep  in*  the  mire. 
Though  very  indolent  and  difficult  to  awaken, 
yet  at  thofe  times  they  commonly  fix  fome 
as  centineis  near  the  place  where  they  fleep  ; 
and  it  is  faid,  that  thefe  centineis  give  loud 
warnings  when  any  danger  is  near.  Their 
voices  are  very  loud  and  of  various  tones  ; . 
fometimes  grunting  like  hogs,  and  fometimeS 
neighing  like  horfes.  The  males  often  fight 
about  the  females,  and  wound  one  another  def- 
perately  with  their  teeth.  The  fleffi  of  thefe 
animals  is  not  difagreeable  to  eat  ; particularly 
the  tongue,  which  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  ox. 
They  are  very  eafily  killed,  as  they  cannot 
defend  themfelves,  nor  fly  from  their  enemies: 
they  are  fo  exceedingly  heavy,  that  they  move 
with  great  difficulty,  and  turn  themfelves  with 
dill  greater.  Thofe  that  hunt  them  have  only 
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to  guard  againft  coming  too  near  their  teeth, 
which  are  very  ftrong,  and  with  which  they 
inflidt  deadly  wounds. 

By  comparing  other  obfervations,  and  ac- 
counts, and  from  the  conclufions  which  may 
be  drawn  from  them,  the  fea-lion  of  South  Ame- 
rica appears  to  be  nearly  the  fame  animal  as 
that  found  on  the  northern  coafts  of  the  fame 
continent.  The  large  feal  of  Canada,  fpoken 
of  by  Denis,  by  the  name  of  the  fea-wolf,  and 
which  he  diftinguilhes  from  the  common  feals, 
may  poffibly  be  of  the  fame  fpecies  as  thefe 
fea-lions.  “ Their  young,  fays  this  author, 
are  bigger  and  longer  at  their  birth  than  our 
largeft  hogs.”  Now  it  is  certain  that  our  feals 
is  never  of  that  fize,  even  when  full  grown. 
The  Mediterranean  feal,  or  the  phoca  of  the 
ancients,  is  ftill  lefs  ; therefore  there  only  re- 
mains the  feal  Mr.  Parfons  has  defcribed, 
which  agrees  with  that  mentioned  by  Denis* 
Mr.  Parfons  does  not  fay  from  whence  this 
great  feal  was  brought  ; but  whether  it  came 
from  the  north  of  Europe,  or  from  America,  it 
might  be  the  fame  as  the  fea-wolf  of  Denis, 
or  the  fea-lion  of  Anfon,  for  it  appears  to  be 
of  the  fame  fize,  fince  though  not  nearly  full 
grown  it  meafured  feven  feet  in  length'.  Be- 
fides  the  fize,  there  is  the  moft  apparent  dif- 
vol.  ix.  L ference 
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ference  between  the  fea-lion  and  the  feal,  name- 
ly, the  male  of  the  firft  has  a large  creft  on  its 
upper  jaw.  Now  Mr.  Parfons  did  not  fee  the 
male  ; he  only  defcribed  the  female,  which  had 
no  creft,  and  which  perfectly  refembled  the 
female  fea-lion,  mentioned  by  Anfon.  To 
thefe  fimilarities  Parfons  adds  another  ftill 
more  precife  ; he  fays,  that  the  great  feal 
which  he  faw  had  a ftomach  and  inteftines  like 
thofe  of  a cow  ; and  the  fea-lion  alfo  mention- 
ed in  Anfon’s  voyages,  is  defcribed  as  an  ani- 
mal which  feeds  on  grafs  during  the  whole 
fummer.  Hence  it  is  very  probable,  that  thefe 
two  animals  are  formed  alike,  or  rather  they 
are  the  fame  animals,  and  very  different  from 
other  feals,  who  have  but  one  ftomach,  and 
which  live  entirely  upon  fifh. 

Rogers  had  fpoken  of  this  animal  nearly 
in  the  fame  manner  as  is  done  in  Anfon’s 
Voyages.  “ The  fea-lion  (fays  he)  is  a very 
ftrange  creature,  and  of  a prodigious  bulk  ; I 
have  feen  fome  .above  twenty  feet  long,  which 
could  not  weigh  lefs  than  four  thoufand  pounds. 
Many  of  them  were  fixteen  feet  long,  and 
muft  weigh  two  thoufand  pounds;  notwith-r 
Handing  which,  1 was  furprifed  at  the  great 
quantity  of  oil  drawn  from  thefe  animals.  Its 
fhape  is  nearly  like  the  fea-calf  ; but  its  fkin 
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is  as  thick  as  that  of  an  ox  ; the  hair  is  fhort 
and  briftly  ; the  head  difproportionally  large  ; 
the  mouth  very  wide  ; the  eyes  of  a monftrous 
fize,  and  the  nofe,  which  refembles  that  of  the 
lion,  has  terrible  whilkers,  formed  of  fuch  ex- 
ceeding ftiff  and  briftly  hair,  that  they  might 
be  ufed  for  tooth-picks.  Towards  the  latter 
end  of  June,  thefe  animals  go  upon  the  ifland 
of  Juan  Fernandes  to  bring  forth  their  young  ; 
which  they  do  at  about  a gun-fhot  diftance 
from  the  edge  of  the  fea  ; there  they  remain 
till  the  end  of  September,  without  moving  out 
of  the  place,  and  without  taking  any  nourifh- 
ment  ; at  lead,  we  did  not  fee  them  eat.  I 
obferved  fome  which  remained  eight  days 
in  the  fame  fpot,  and  which  would  not  have 
ftirred  then  had  they  not  been  frightened 
by  the  report  of  a piftol.  At  the  ifland.  of 
Lobos  in  the  South  Sea,  we  likewife  faw  fe- 
deral fea-lions,  but  a much  greater  number 
of  feals.” 

Thefe  obfervations  of  Woods  Rogers,  which 
agree  with  what  is  faid  in  Anfon’s  Voyages, 
feem  to  be  further  proofs  of  thefe  animals 
living  upon  grafs  when  they  are  on  land  ; for 
there  is  but  little  probability  that  they  fliould 
exift  three  months  without  any  food,  and  efpe- 
cially  during  the  time  they  fuckle  their  young. 
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We  find,  in  the  Collection  of  Voyages  to  the 
South  Seâs,  many  remarks  relative  to  thefe 
animals  ; but  neither  the  defcriptions  nor  cir- 
cumftances  appear  to  be  exact  : for  example, 
it  is  faid,  that  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  there 
are  fea-wolves  of  fuch  an  enormous  fize,  that 
their  fidns,  when  ftretched  out,  were  fix-and- 
thirty  feet  wide  ; which  mull. certainly  he  an 
exaggeration.  It  is  alfo  faid,  that  on  the  two 
iflands  of  Port  Defire,  thofe  animals  refemble 
lions  in  the  anterior  part  of  their  body,  having 
a very  long  mane  on  their  heads,  necks,  and 
ihoulders.  This  is  Hill  a greater  exaggera- 
tion ; for  the  fea-lions  have  only  a little  more 
hair  on  the  neck  than  on  the  reft  of  the  body, 
but  which  is  not  above  an  inch  in  length.  It 
is  likewife  faid,  that  there  are  fome  of  thefe 
animals  above  eighteen  feet  long,  many  about 
fourteen,  but  moft  commonly  not  above  five. 
This  might  induce  us  to  imagine;  that  there 
are  two  fpecies,  the  one  much  larger  than  the 
other,  becaufe,  the  author  does  not  fay,  whether 
this  difference  proceeded  from  the  difference 
in  their  ages,  which,  however,  was  neceffary 
in  order  to  prevent  error.  “ Thefe  animals 
(fays  Coreal)  keep  their  mouths  always  open. 
Two  men  meet  with  great  difficulty  to  kill 
one  of  thefe  animals  even  with  a ftrong  lance 
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which  is  the  beft  weapon  can  be  made  ufe  of 
for  that  purpofe.  One  female  fuckles  four  or 
five  young  ones,  and  beats  away  any  other 
young  that  comes  towards  her  ; from  which 
circumftance,  I concluded  they  bring  forth 
four  or  five  young  ones  at  a litter.”  This  pre- 
fumption  feems  well  founded  ; for  the  great 
feal,  defcribed  by  Mr.  Parfons,  had  four  teats, 
fituate  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  form  a fquare 
about  the  navel.  I thought  it.neceftary  to  col- 
led, and  prefentthe  reader,  every  circumftance 
relative  to  thefe  animals,  which  are  but  little 
known  ; and  it  is  much  to  be  wifhed  that  fome 
fkilful  traveller  would  give  us  a proper  defcrip- 
tion  of  them,  and  particularly  of  their  internal 
parts,  as  the  ftomach,  inteftines,  &c.  for,  if  we 
could  rely  on  the  teftimonies  of  travellers,  we 
fhould  believe  that  the  fea-lions  belong  to  the 
clafs  of  ruminating  animals  ; that  they  have  fe- 
veral  ftomachs,  and  that,  confequently,  they  are 
of  a far  diftant  fpecies  from  the  feal,  or  fea-calf, 
which  certainly  has  but  one  ftomach,  and  muft 
be  placed  among  the  carnivorous  animals. 
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THE  WALRUS,  MORSE,  OR  SEA-COW. 


THE  name  of  Sea-Cow,  by  which  the 
Walrus  (jig.  193 .)  is  molt  generally  known, 
has  been  very  wrongly  applied,  fince  the  ani- 
mal it  denotes  has  not  the  leaft  refemblance 
to  a cow:  the  denomination  of  Sea-Elephant, 
which  others  have  given  it  is  much  better 
imagined,  as  it  is  founded  on  a fingular  and 
very  apparent  character.  - The  walrus,  like 
the  elephant,  has  two  large  ivory  tulles  which 
fhoot  from  the  upper  jaw  ; and  its  head  would 
entirely  refemble  that  of  the  elephant  if  it  had 
a trunk  ; the  walrus  not  only  w^ants. that  inftru- 
raent,  which  ferves  the  elephant  in  the  place 
of  an  arnl  and  hand,  but  is  deprived  of  the  ufe 
of  its  arms  and  legs  ; thofe  members  being, 
like  thofe  of  the  feal,  (hut  up  wdthin  the  Ikin, 
fo  that  nothing  appears  outwardly  but  its 
hands  and  feet.  Its  body  is  long  and  taper- 
ing, thickefl  towards  the  neck,  decreafing  by 
degrees,  and  is  entirely  covered  writh  a Ihort 
hair.  The  fingers,  or  toes,  of  the  hands,  or 
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feet,  are  covered  with  a membrane,  and  termi- 
nated by  fhort  and  fharp-pointed  claws.  On 
each  fide  of  the  mouth  are  large  bridles  in  the 
form  of  whifkers  ; the  tongue  is  hollowed,  and 
the  concha  of  the  ears  are  wanting,  fo  that,  ex- 
cepting the  two  great  tufks,  and  the  want  of  the 
cutting  teeth  both  above  and  below,  the  walrus 
perfectly  refembles  the  feal,  being  only  much 
larger  and  dronger  ; the  walrus  is  commonly 
from  twelve  to  fixteen  feet  in  length,  and  eight 
or  nine  in  circumference;  whereas,  the  larged 
feals  are  not  more  than  feven  or  eight  feet. 
The  former  generally  frequent  the  fame  places 
as  the  feals  are  known  to  refide  in,  and  they  are 
almod  always  found  together.  They  have  the 
fame  habitudes  in  every  refpeét  ; but  there  are 
few^er  varieties  of  the  walrus  than  of  the  feal  ; 
and  they  are  more  attached  to  one  particular 
climate,'  being  rarely  found*  except  in  the  nor- 
thern feas,  fo  that  the  feal  might  be  known  to 
the  ancients,  but  the  walrus  could  not. 

Mod  travellers  w'ho  have  vifited  the  northern 
feas  of  Ada,  Europe,  and  America,  have  men- 
tioned this  animal  ; but  Zorgdrager  feems  to 
have  fpoken  mod  clearly  on  this  fubje£t,  for 
which  reafon  I fhall  fubjoin  the  tranflation  of 
his  remarks,  which  were  communicated  to  me 
by  the  Marquis  de  Montmirail. 
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“ There  was  formerly  great  plenty  of  the 
walrus  and  feals  in  the  bays  of  Horifont  and 
Klock,  but  at  prefent  there  are  very  few.  Both 
of  them  quit  the  water  in  the  fummer,  and 
refort  to  the  neighbouring  plains,  where  they 
are  fometimes  feen  in  troops  of  from  eighty  to 
two  hundred,  particularly  the  walrus,  who 
will  remain  there  feveral  days  together,  till 
hunger  obliges'  them  to  return  to  the  fea. 
This  animal  externally  refembles  the  feal,  but 
he  is  {Longer  and  much  larger.  Like  the 
feals  they  have  five  toes  to  each  paw,  but  their 
claws  are  fhorter,  and  their  head  thicker  and 
more  round.  The  {kin  of  the  walrus  is  an 
inch  thick,  wrinkled,  and  covered  with  very 
fhort  hair  of  different  colours.  His  tipper 
jaw  is  armed  with  two  tufks,  about  half  an 
ell,  or  an  ell,  in  length,  which  are  hollow  at 
the  root,  and  become  larger  as  the  animal 
grows  in  years.  Some  of  them  are  found  to 
have  but  one  tufk,  the  other  being  worn  out  in 
fighting  with  each  other,  or  fallen  out  through 
age.  This  ivory  fells  generally  for  a greater 
price  than  that  of  the  elephant,  as  it  is  of  a 
more  compa£t  and  harder  fubftance.  His 
mouth  is  like  that  of  the  ox,  and  furnifiied 
with  hairs  which  are  hollow,  pointed,  and 
about  the  thicknefs  £>f  a ftraw.  Above  the 
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mouth  are  two  noftrils,  through  which  thefe 
asimals  fpout  the  water  like  a whale.  Their 
eyes  are  red,  fparkling,  and  inflamed  during 
the  fu  miner,  at  which  feafon,  the  water  mak- 
ing too  powerful  an  impreflion  on  them,  they 
flay  more  willingly  on  fhore  than  at  any  other 
time.  They  are  in  great  numbers  about  Spitz- 
bergen.  They  arë  killed  with  lances,  and  the 
profit  derived  from  their  teeth  and  fat  fully 
repays  the  trouble  ; for  their  oil  is  almoft  as 
much  valued  as  that  of  the  whale.  Their 
teeth  are  worth  as  much  as  the  oil  they  pro- 
duce, and  are  preferred  even  to  ivory.  An 
ordinary  fize  tooth  will  weigh  three  pounds, 
and  in  which  cafe  the  two  will  fell  for  eighteen 
florins,  about  the  value  of  half  a ton  of  oil, 
which  is  commonly  drawn  from  one  of  them  ; 
jo  that  the  animal  may  be  faid  to  be  worth  fix 
and  thirty  florins.  Formerly  great  numbers  of 
thefe  animals  were  feen  upon  land  ; but  the 
veflels  which  every  year  refort  in  thofe  feas  for 
the  whale  fifhery,  have  fo  frightened  them,  that 
they  are  now  retired  to  more  fequeftered  places  ; 
and  thofe  that  remain,  no  longer  go  on  fhore 
in  troops,  but  either  continue  in  the  water,  or 
difperfe  themfelves  on  different  parts  of  the 
ice.  When  the  hunter  comes  near  a walrus, 
whether  in  the  water,  or  on  the  ice,  he  darts  a 
vol.  ix.  M very 
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very  ftrong  harpoon  at  him,  which,  though 
made  exprefsly  for  the  purpofe,  oftentimes  flips 
over  his  hard  and  thick  fldn  ; but  if  it  pene- 
trates, they  haul  the  animal  with  the  rope  an- 
nexed towards  the  boat,  kill  him  with  a very 
fharp  and  ftrong  lance,  and  afterwards  tow 
him  to  the  neared-  fhore,  or  flat  piece  of  ice  ; 
they  flay  him,  and  throw  his  fldn  away,  as  it  is 
of  no  manner  of  ufe  They  then  feparate 
the  teeth  with  a hatchet,  and  fometimes  cut  off 
the  head  and  boil  it  to  prevent  the  teeth  from 
receiving  any  injury  ; the  blubber  being  cut 
into  long  flices,  is  barrelled  up  and  carried 
onboard  the  vefl'els.  The  walrus  is  generally 
heavier  than  the  ox, and  as  difficult  topurfueas 
the  whale  ; the  fldn  of  the  latter  is  alfo  more 
eafily  pierced,  for  a ftrong  and  fharp  lance  is 
often  darted  feveral  times  at  the  walrus  without 
penetrating  his  thick  fldn.  For  this  reafon 
they  always  endeavour  to  wound  him  in  thofe 
parts  where  the  fldn  appears  tight,  and  even 
take  aim  at  his  eyes  ; the  animal,  obliged  by 
this  motion  to  turn  his  head,  expofes  his  bread 
or  throat  to  the  hunter,  who  immediately  ftrikes 

in 

* Apparently,  Zorgdrager  was  ignorant  that  a very  good 
hide  is  made  of  the  Ikin  of  this  animal.  I have  feen  coach- 
harnefles  made  of  them,  which  were  very  firm  and  tough.  Hjl 
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in  that  part,  and  draws  the  lance  out  again  as 
quick  aspoflible,forfear  the  animal  (houldfeize 
it  with  his  teeth,  and  wounding  thofe  that  attack 
him  either  with  his  teeth  or  the  lance,  which 
fometimes  happen.  However,  an  attack  fel- 
dom  lads  long  on  the  ice,  for  the  walrus,  whe- 
ther wounded  or  not,  foon  plunges  into  the  fea  ; 
confequently  the  hunters  rather  attack  him  upon 
land.  Thefe  animals  are  now  rarely  found 
but  in  the  lead  frequented  countries,  as  the  ifle 
of  Moffen,  at  the  back  of  Worland,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Horifont  and  Kloch  bays, 
and  other  feciuded  and  more  didant  places  ; 
they  alfo  take  the  precaution  to  deep  on  banks 
of  fand,  where  fhips  dare  not  approach  them. 
Thofe  that  are  met  with,  indruHed  by  the 
perfecutions  they  have  fo  often  experienced, 
are  fo  much  on  their  guard,  that  they  always 
keep  pretty  near  to  the  water,  and  immediate- 
ly plunge  in  on  being  approached.  I expe- 
rienced this  fa£t  myfelf,  having  met  with  a 
troop  of  thirty  or  forty  on  the  great  fand  bank 
at  the  back  of  Worland,  fome  of  which  were 
quite  clofe  to  the  water,  and  others  at  no  great 
didance  from  it.  W e waited  fome  hours  be- 
fore we  went  afhore,  in  hopes  they  would  ad- 
vance farther  on  the  plain,  but  as  this  drata- 
gem  did  not  fucceed  according  to  our  wilhes, 
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we  went  on  board  our  boats,  and  landed  to  the 
right  and  left  of  them  ; but  we  had  no  fooner 
fet  foot  on  fhore,  than  they  all  plunged  into  the 
water,  and  dived  to  the  bottom,  therefore  the 
mod  we  were  able  to  accomplifh  was  the 
wounding  of  a few.  Before  thefe  animals  were 
fo  greatly  perfecuted,  they  advanced  a good 
way  upon  the  land,  fo  that  when  it  was  high 
tide,  they  were  at  a great  diftance  from  the  fea  ; 
and  at  low  water  being  at  a (till  greater,  they 
were  eafily  attacked.  The  hunters  would  then 
land,  and  march  up  in  their  front  to  cut  off  their 
retreat  to  the  fea,  and  which  they  permitted 
with  indifference  ; when  thus  aflailed,  each 
hunter  generally  killed  one  before  they  could 
regain  the  water  ; and  after  they  had  killed 
feveral,  they  made  a kind  of  barrier  of  their 
dead  bodies,  leaving  feme  of  the  men  in  ambu  fh 
to  flay  thofe  that  remained  ; and  in  this  man- 
ner three  or  four  hundred  were  often  killed. 
The  prodigious  quantity  of  bones  fpread  over 
the  fhores,  fufficiently  prove  how  numerous 
thefe  animals  were  in  former  times.  When 
wounded  they  become  extremely  furious, 
'they  fometimes  feize  the  lances,  and  break 
them  in  pieces  with  their  teeth  ; or  tear  them 
out  of  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  at  laft, 
full  of  rage,  they  put  their  head  betwixt 

their 
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thçir  paws,  or  fins,  and  in  this  manner  roll  into 
the  fea.  When  there  is  a great  number  of 
them  together  they  are  fo  bold  as  to  attack  the 
boats  that  purfue  them,  bite  the  boats  with 
their  teeth,  and  exert  all  their  ftrength  to  pierce 
or  overturn  them.” 

By  adding  to  thefe  obfervations  of  Zorg- 
drager  thofe  which  are  in  the  Colled  ion  of 
Voyages  to  the  North,  and  what  are  fcattered 
in  other  accounts,  we  have  a tolerable  complete 
hiftory  of  this  animal.  By  thefe  relations  we 
find  that  this  fpecies  was  formerly  much  more 
diffufed  than  at  prefent  ; they  were  found  in 
the  feàs  of  the  temperate  zones,  in  the  Gulph 
of  Canada,  on  the  coafts  of  Acadia,  &c.  but 
they  are  at  prefent  confined  to  the  frozen 
zones,  and  even  in  thofe  there  are  but  few  in 
any  of  thofe  parts  which  are  frequented.  There' 
are  very  few  in  the  Frozen  Seas  of  Europe, 
and  (till  lefs  in  thofe  of  Greenland,  Davis’s 
Straights,  and  other  parts  of  North  America, 
the  whale  fifhery  having  diflurbed  and  driven 
them  away.  T owards  the  end  of  the  1 6th  cen- 
tury the  inhabitants  of  St.  Malo  found  them  in 
great  number?  in  the  Ramée  iflands  ; and  it  is 
not  an  hundred  years  fince  the  merchants  of 
Port-Royal  thought  it  worth  fending  to  Cape 
Sable  and  Cape  Fourchu  to  hunt  thefe  animals, 
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but  they  have  now  entirely  forfaken  thofe  cli- 
mates, and  are  only  to  be  found  in  great  num- 
bers in  the  frozen  fea  of  Afia,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Oby  to  the  eafrern  point  of  that  conti- 
nent ; they  are  feldom  feen  in  the  temperate, 
and  thofe  fbund  in  the  torrid  zone  are  of  a dif- 
ferent fpecies  ; they  feem  averfe  to  the  fouthern 
Teas,  and  therefore  are  not  mët  with  towards 
the  fouth  pole,  although  the  great  and  fmall 
feals  of  the  north  are  there  in  great  plenty. 

We  find,  however,  that  the  walrus  can  live, 
at  lead  for  fome  lime,  in  a temperate  climate. 
Edward  Word  fpeaks  of  having  feen  one  alive 
in  England,  which  was  three  months  old;  that 
it  was  put  in  water  for  a fhort  time  only  each 
day,  and  that  it  went  upon  the  ground.  He 
does  not  fay  the  heat  of  the  air  incommoded  it, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  when  it  was  touched 
it  had  the  appearance  of  a robud  and  furious 
animal,  and  that  it  had  a very  drong  refpiration 
through  its  nodrils.  This  young  walrus  was 
about  the  fize  of  a calf,  and  very  much  like  a 
feal.  Its- head  was  round,  its  eyes  large,  its 
nodrils  flat  and  black,  which  it  opened  and 
finit  at  pleafure.  It  had  no  external  ears,  but 
only  two  auditory  paflages.  The  mouth  was 
fmall,  and  the  upper  jaw  was  furnilhed  with 
whifkers  of  thick,  rough,  and  cartilaginous 
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hairs  ; the  lower  jaw  was  triangular,  thetopgue 
thick  and  fhort,  and  each  fide  of  the  mouth 
armed  in  the  infide  with  flat  teeth.  The  feet 
were  broad,  and  the  hind  part  of  the  body  per- 
fectly refembled  that  of  a feal.  it  might  be 
rather  faid  to  crawl  with  this  hind  part  than  to 
walk  ; the  fore-feet  were  turned  forward,  and 
the  hind  ones  backward  ; they  were  all  divided 
into  five  toes,  and  covered  with  a ftrong  mem- 
brane. The  fkin  was  thick,  hard,  and  covered 
with  a fhort,  foft,  afh-coloured  hair.  This  ani- 
mal grunted  like  a boar,  and  fometimes  cried 
with  a deep  and  ftrong  voice.  It  was  brought 
from  Nova  Zembla,  and  had  not  any  tufks,  but 
on  the  upper  jaw  there  appeared  two  knobs, 
from  whence  in  time  they  would  arife.  It  was 
fed  with  a fort  of  gruel  made  of  barley  or  oat- 
meal. It  followed  its  mafter  when  he  offered 
it  food,  but  always  with  a feeming  reluctance, 
as  it  grunted  all  the  time,  and  v/ould  fometimes 
growl  at  him  with  a degree  of  fury. 

This  account,  which  gives  a tolerable  juft 
idea  of  the  walrus,  evinces  that  it  can  live  in 
a temperate  climaJe  ; however  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  its  being  able  to  endure  a ftrong 
heat,  nor  of  its  having  ever  pafted  from  one 
pole  to  the  other.  Several  travellers  fpeak  of 
çej-tain  fea-cows  they  faw  in  India,  but  thofe 
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were  of  a different  fpecies.  The  walrus  is 
eafily  diftinguifhed  by  its  long  tufks,  a cha- 
ra£ter  which  we  find  peculiar  to  that  and  the 
elephant. 

The  genital  member  of  the  male  has  a large 
bone  like  the  whale.  The  female  brings  forth 
in  winter  upon  land,  or  on  the  fhoals  of  ice, 
and  feldom  produces  more  than  one,  which 
when  born  is  about  the  fize  of  a hog  of  a year 
old.  We  do  not  know  how  long  this  animal 
goes  with  young,  but  if  we  judge  by  the  time 
of  their  growth  and  fize  we  muff  fuppofe  it 
to  be  upwards  of  nine  months.  The  walrus 
cannot  continue  in  the  water  for  a long  time 
together,  but  is  obliged  to  come  on  fhore  to 
fuckle  its  young,  and  for  other  occafions. 
When  they  are  obliged  to  climb  up  fteep 
fhores,  or  large  pieces  of  ice,  they  make  ufe 
of  their  teeth  and  hands  to  hold  by,  and  drag 
along  the  heavy  maffes  of  their  bodies.  They 
are  faid  to  feed  upon  the  fhell-fifh  which  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  fea,  and  to  grub  them  up 
with  their  ftrong  tufks.  Others  affert  that 
they  live  on  a fea-herb  with  broad  leaves,  and 
that  they  eat  neither  flefh  nor  fifh.  But  I 
imagine  all  thefe  opinions  have  but  a weak 
foundation,  it  being  probable  that  the  walrus, 
like  the  feal,  lives  on  prey,  efpecially  on 
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herrings,  and  other  finall  fifh,  for  he  does  not  eat 
at  all  when  upon  land,  and  it  is  chiefly  hunger 
which  obliges  him  to  return  to  the  fea. 


THE  DUCON. 


THE  Dugon  is  an  animal  which  inhabits 
the  African  and  Indian  Teas.  We  have  only 
feen  two  heads  of  this  fpecies,  which  refembled 
that  of  the  walrus  more  than  any  other  animal. 
It  had,  like  that,  very  deep  fockets  for  the 
teeth,  from  which  in  the  upper  jaw  grew  two 
teeth  about  the  length  of  half  a foot,  and 
might  more  properly  be  termed  cutting  teeth 
than  tufks.  They  extend  not  in  a direct  man- 
ner from  the  mouth,  like  thofe  of  the  walrus, 
but  are  much  fhorter  and  thinner,  befides  they 
are  fituated  clofe  to  each  other  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  jaw,  whereas  the  tufks  of  the  walrus 
leave  a confiderable  fpace  between  them,  and 
are  placed  at  the  fide  of  the  upper  jaw.  The 
grinders  of  the  dugon  likewife  differ  in  num- 
ber, fnape,  and  pofition,  from  thofe  of  the 
walrus,  therefore  we  make  not  the  leaft  doubt 
VOL.  ix.  N but 
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but  they  are  animals  of  different  fpecies.  Some 
travellers  have  confounded  the  dugon  with  the 
fea-lion.  Inigo  de  Biervillas  fays,  that  a fea- 
lion  was  killed  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which  meafured  ten  feet  in  length  and  four  in 
circumference.  Its  head  was  like  that  of  a 
calf  about  a year  old  ; it  had  a briftly  beard  ; its 
eyes  large  and  frightful  ; its  ears  fhort,  its  feet 
very  broad,  apd  its  legs  fo  exceedingly  fhort, 
that  its  belly  dragged  upon  the  ground:  he  adds, 
that  it  had  two  tuffs  about  half  a foot  long. 
This  laft,  however,  does  not  agree  with  the  fea- 
lion,  which  has  no  tuffs,  but  teeth  nearly  rç- 
fembling  thofe  of  the  feal  ; and  this  difference 
made  me  imagine  it  was  not  a fea-lion  but  the 
animal  we,  call  the  dugon.  Other  travellers 
feem  to  have  indicated  it  by  the  name  of  the 
fea-bear:  Spilfberg  and  Mandelfo  relate,  “ that 
there  are  animals  on  the  ifland  of  St.  Elizabeth, 
on  the  ccaft  of  Africa,  whic  h (hould  rather 
be  denominated  fea-bears  than  fea-wolvesj  as 
their  hair,  colour,  and  head,  greatly  refemble 
thofe  of  that  animal,  the  fnout  only  being  more 
pointed  ; that  they  alfo  move  like  the  bear, 
except  dragging  their  kind  legs  after  them  ; 
that  thefe  amphibious  animals  have  a frightful 
appearance,  and  do  not  fhew  any  fear  at  the 
fight  of  man  : their  teeth  are  fo  very  ftrong  as 
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to  bite  through  the  (haft  of  a javelin  ; and 
although  their  hind-legs  appear  crippled,  yet 
they  move  with  fuch  fwiftnefs  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  come  up  with  them.”  Le  Guat 
fpeaks  of  having  feen  a fea-cow,  of  a reddifh 
colour,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; its  body 
was  round  and  thick,  its  eyes  full  and  large, 
long  tulks,  and  its  muzzle  was  turned  a little 
upwards.  A failor  allured  him,  that  this  ani- 
mal, of  which  he  faw  only  the  fore  part  of  its 
body,  the  reft  being  in  the  water,  had  feet.  This 
fea-cow  of  Le  Guat’s,the  fea-bear  of  Spilfberg, 
and  the  fea-lion  of  Biervillas,  feem  to  be  the 
fame  animal  as  the  dugon , the  head  of  which 
was  fent  us  from  the  ifte  of  France,  and  which, 
confequently,  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  fouthern 
feas,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Phi- 
lippine iftands  : as  for  the  reft  we  cannot  af- 
firm that  this  animal,  which  refembles  the 
walrus  by  its  head  and  tulks,  has,  like  that, 
.four  feet.  We  only  prefume  from  analogy, 
and  the  teftimony  of  travellers,  that  they  have 
thofe  members  ; but  as  the  analogy  is  not  very 
great,  nor  the  teftimonies  of  travellers  fuffi- 
cient  precife  to  decide  this  point,  we  ftiall  fuf- 
pend  our  judgment  thereon  till  we  are  able  to 
obtain  better  information. 
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THE  MANATI. 


THIS  animal  is  called  in  French  lamantin, 
and  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  derived  that  name 
from  the  lamentable  cries  it  makes,  but  which 
is  merely  fabulous,  as  it  is  only  a corruption 
of  the  real  word  manati>  which  in  the  Spanifh 
indicates  an  animal  with  hands. 

This  animal  may  be  indifcriminately  called 
the  laft  of  beads  or  the  firft  of  fifties,  for,  in 
fa&,  it  cannot  pofitively  be  pronounced  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  The  Manati,  (jig.  194.^ 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  former,  by  its 
two  fore-feet,  or  hands  ; but  the  hind-legs, 
■which  are  almoft  wholly  concealed  in  the 
bodies  of  the  feal  and  walrus,  are  entirely 
■wanting  in  the  manati  ; inftead  of  two  fhort 
feet,  and  a fmall  narrow  tail,  which  the  walrus 
carries  in  an  horizontal  direction,  the  manati 
has  only  a large  tail,  which  fpreads  out  like  a 
fan,  fo  that  ^t  firft:  fight  it  feems  as  if  the  tail 
of  the  firft  was  divided  into  three  parts,  and 
that  in  the  latter  they  were  all  united  into  one; 
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but  from  a more  attentive  infpeétion,  and  par- 
ticularly by  difie&ion,  we  find  that  there  is  no 
fuch  union,  that  there  are  no  veftiges  of  the 
bones  which  form  the  thighs  and  legs,  and  that 
the  tail  of  the  manati  is  compofed  of  fimple 
ifolated  vertebræ,  like  thofe  of  cetaceous  ani- 
mals, who  have  no  feet.  Therefore  this  ani- 
mal partakes  of  the  nature  of  a fifh  by  the 
hind  parts  of  its  body,  and  of  a quadruped  by 
the  two  .fore-feet,  or  hands, -on  each  fide -of  the 
bread.  Oviedo  feems  to  be  the  firft  author 
who  has  given  any  fort  of  hiflory  or  defcription 
of  the  manati  ; he  fays,  “ This  is  a very 
clumfy  and  mifhapen  animal,  having  the  head 
thicker  than  that  of  an  ox,  with  fmall  eyes,  and 
two  feet,  or  hands,  placed  near  the  head,  which 
ferve  him  for  the  purpofe  of  fwimming.  He 
has  no  fcales,  but  is  covered  with  a fkin,  or  ra- 
ther a thick  hide  : he  is  a peaceable  animal, 
and  feeds  upon  the  herbage  by  the  river  Tides, 
which  he  can  reach  without  entirely  leaving 
the  water,  fwimming  on  the  furface  of  it  to 
feek  his  food.  To  take  the  manati  they  row 
themfelves  in  a boat,  or  on  a raft,  as  near  the 
animal  as  polfible,  and  then  dart  a very  ftrong 
arrow  at  him,  to  the  end  of  which  a very  long 
cord  is  fattened  : feeling  himfelf  wounded  he  in- 
ftantly  fwims  away,  or  plunges  to  the  bottom  ; 
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but  the  cord  has  a cork,  or  piece  of  wood, 
fadened  to  the  'end  of  it,  to  ferve  as  a buoy, 
and  dire&  them  which  way  he  takes.  When 
the  animal  begins  to  grow  faint  and  weak 
throw  the  lofs  of  blood  he  fwims  towards  the 
fhore  ; the  cord  is  then  wound  up,  and  the 
animal  drawn  within  arm’s  length  of  the  boat, 
where  they  difpatch  him  with  fpears,  &c.  He 
is  fo  heavy  as  to  be  a fufRcient  load  for  two 
oxen  to  draw.  His  fiefh  is  excellent  eating, 
is  much  efteemed  when  frefh,  but  more  fo 
when  cut  in  pieces  and  pickled  ; in  which 
hate  it  acquires  the  flavour  of  the  tunny  fifh. 
Some  of  thefe  animals  meafure  more  than  fif- 
teen feet  in  length  by  fix  feet  in  thicknefs  ; 
the  body  becomes  narrower  towards  the  tail  ; 
and  then  fpreads  gradually  broader  towards  the 
end.  As  the  Spaniards  give  the  appellation  of 
hands  to  the  fore-feet  of  all  quadrupeds,  and 
as  this  animal  has  only  two  fore-feet,  they  have 
given  him  the  name  of  manati , or  the  animal 
with  hands.  He  has  no  external  ears,  but  only 
two  holes  for  the  fenfe  of  hearing  : his  flcin  is 
tough  and  hard,  an  inch  thick,  of  an  afli  colour, 
and  has  a few  fcattered  hairs,  or  bridles,  on  it. 
The  female  has  two  paps  on  her  bread,  and 
generally  brings  forth  two  young  ones  at  a 
time,  which  the  fuckles.”  All  thefe  fa£s 
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mentioned  by  Oviedo  are  true,  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  Cieça,  and  many  others  after 
him,  fhould  affirm,  that  the  manati  leaves  the 
water  very  often  to  feed  upon  land.  They 
have  been  led  into  this  error  from  the  analpgy 
of  the  walrus  and  feals,  which  have  this  natural 
habit  ; but  it  is  certain,  that  the  manati  never 
quits  the  water,  and  that  he  prefers  freffi  water 
to  fait. 

Clufius  faw  and  meafured  thefkin  of  one  of 
thofe  animals,  and  found  it  fixteen  feet  and  an 
half  long,  and  feven  feet  and  an  half  broad  ; the 
two  feet  were  very  broad,  and  the  claws  fhort. 
Gomara  affierts,that  he  hasfometimes  metwith 
them  tvventy  feet  long;  and  adds, that  thefe ani- 
mals frequent  freffi  water  rivers  as  well  as  the 
fea.  He  fays,  a young  one  was  reared  in  a 
lake  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo  for  twenty- 
fix  years  ; that  he  was  fo  docile  and  tame,  that 
he  came  quietly  for  the  food  which  was  offer- 
ed to  him  ; that  he  was  fo  intelligent  as  to  come 
out  of  the  water  when  called,  and  to  crawl  to 
the  houfe  to  receive  his  victuals  ; that  he  feem- 
ed  delighted  with  the  human  voice  ; that  he 
was  fond  of  children,  would  fuffer  them  to  fit 
upon  his  back,  and  carry  them  from  one  end  of 
the  lake  to  the  other  without  plunging  them 
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into  the  water;  and  that  he  had  no  kind  of  fear. 
Thefe  circumftances  cannot  all  be  true  ; fome 
of  them  feem  adapted  to  the  fable  of  the  dol- 
phin related  by  the  ancients,  for  the  manati 
cannot  poffibly  crawl  on  the  ground. 

Herrera  fays  little  in  refpeâ:  to  this  animal, 
and  only  aiferts,  that  although  very  large,  the 
manati  fwims  with  fuch  facility,  that  his  mo- 
tion in  the  water  is  not  heard  ; and  that  he  im- 
mediately dives  to  the  bottom  on  hearing  any 
noife. 

Hernandes,  who  has  given  two  figures  of 
the  manati,  one  in  profile,  and  the  other  in 
front,  adds  Very  little  to  what  other  Spanifh 
authors  have  faid  of  this  animal  ; he  only  men- 
tions that  there  is  a deformed  beaft  called  the 
manati , which  inhabits  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific oceans  ; the  defcription  of  which  he  has 
taken  almoft  entirely  from  Oviedo  ; and  then 
adds  that  the  hands  of  this  animal  has  five  nails 
like  thofe  of  a man  ; that  its  navel  and  anus  are 
wide  ; that  the  vulva  of  the  female  is  like  that 
of  the  woman,  and  the  fexual  organ  of  the  male 
like  that  of  a horfe  ; that  the  flefh  and  fat  are 
like  thofe  of  a hog;  that  the  ribs  and  vifcera 
are  like  thofe  of  a bull  ; that  they  copulate  on 
land,  the  female  lying  on  her  back,  and  that 
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fhe  brings  forth  but  one  young  at  a time,  which 
is  of  a monftrous  fize  at  its  birth.  The  copu- 
lation of  thefe  animals  cannot  be  effected  on 
land,  fince  they  are  unable  to  walk,  but  on  the 
contrary  is  performed  in  fhallow  water.  Binet 
fays,  that  the  animal  is  as  big  as  an  ox,  and 
as  round  as  a tun  ; that  his  head  is  fmall,  and 
his  tail  fhort  ; that  his  fkin  is  rough  and  thick 
like  that  of  an  elephant  ; that  there  are  fome  of 
thefe  animals  fo  large,  that  one  of  them  will 
yield  more  than  fix  hundred  weight  of  good 
eatable  flefh  ; that  his  greafe  is  as  fweet  as  but- 
ter ; that  they  delight  to  be  near  the  mouth  of 
rivers,  where  they  browfe  upon  the  fea  weeds, 
which  grow  on  the  banks  ; that  at  fome  few 
leagues  diftant  from  Cayenne,  they  are  found  in 
fuch  great  numbers,  that  a few  men  expert  in 
darting  the  harpoon,  might  get  fufficient  to  load 
a veffel  in  one  day.  Father  Tertre,  who  de- 
fcribes  the  fifhery  of  the  manati,  agrees  almoft 
in  every  refpeft  with  the  authors  we  have  quot- 
ed ; obferving,  however,  that  this  animal  has 
only  four  toes  and  four  claws  on  each  foot, 
or  hand,  and  adding,  that  he  feeds  on  a fhort 
vegetable  which  grows  in  the  fea,  and  which 
he  eats  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ox  ; 
that  having  paftured  fufficiently,  he  makes  to 
the  rivers  and  frefh  waters,  where  he  moiftens 
vol.  ix.  O his 
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his  food  ; and  that  his  belly  being  full,  he  fleeps 
with  his  nofe  half  way  out  of  the  water,  fo  that 
he  can  be  feen  at  a diftance  ; that  the  female 
brings  forth  two  young  at  a time,  which  follow 
her  wherever  fhe  goes  ; and  that  when  the  mo- 
ther is  taken,  they  are  fure  of  having  the  young, 
becaufe  they  not  only  keep  clofe  to  the  body 
when  fhe  is  dead,  but  even  go  continually 
round  the  veflel  which  is  carrying  her  away. 
This  laft  circumflance  appears  very  fufpicious, 
and  is  contradi&ed  by  other  travellers,  who 
aflert,  that  the  manati  never  brings  forth  more 
than  one  at  a time  ; which  is  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  all  other  large  quadruped  or  cetaceous 
animals,  fo  that  analogy  alone  is  fufficient  to 
prevent  our  believing  that  the  manati  always 
brings  forth  two.  Oexmelin  remarks,  that  the 
tail  of  the  manati  is  placed  horizontally  like  that 
of  the  cetaceous  animals,  and  not  vertically  like 
thofe  of  the  fcaly  brood  ; that  he  has  no  fore 
teeth,  but  only  a callofity  as  hard  as  a bone, 
with  which  he  cuts  the  herbage  ; but  that  he 
has  tinrty-two  grinders;  that  his  fight  is  imper- 
fe&,  on  account  of  the  fmallnefs  of  his  eyes, 
which  have  no  iris  and  very  little  moifture  ; 
that  he  has  very  little  brain  ; but  to  remedy  the 
defe&  of  fight,  he  has  a very  quick  ear  ; that 
he  has  no  tongue  ; that  the  parts  of  generation 
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are  more  like  thofe  human  fpecies  than  any 
other  ; that  the  milk  of  the  female,  which  he 
aiïerts  to  have  tailed,  is  very  good  ; that  they 
produce  but  one  young  one  at  a time,  which 
they  embrace  and  hold  with  their  hands  ; that 
the  mother  fuckles  it  the  fpace  of  a year,  after 
which  it  is  able  to  provide  for  itfelf  : that  this 
animal  has  fifty-two  vertebræ  ; that  it  feeds 
like  the  turtle,  but  can  neither  walk  nor  crawl 
upon  land.  All  thefe  fads  are  very  exad,  and 
even  that  of  the  fifty-two  vertebræ  ; forM.Dau- 
benton  in  one  he  difleded  found  twenty-eight 
vertebræ  in  the  tail,  fixteen  in  the  back,  and 
fix,  or  rather  feven  in  the  neck.  This  travel- 
ler is  only  deceived  with  refped  to  the  tongue, 
which  is  not  deficient  in  the  manati,  but  it  is 
true,  that  it  is  affixed  to  the  lower  jaw  almofl 
to  the  extremity. 

In  the  Voyage  to  the  American  illands, 
printed  at  Paris,  1722,  we  meet  with  a to- 
lerable good  defcription  of  the  rrçanati,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  taken  by  the  harpoon. 
The  author  perfedly  agrees  with  all  the  prin- 
cipal fads  we  have  already  mentioned  ; but  he 
obferves,  “ that  this  animal  is  become  very 
rare  in  the  Antilles  fince  the  coafts  have  been 
inhabited  ; and  that  the  one  which  he  faw  and 
meafured  was  fourteen  feet  nine  inches,  from 
O 2 the 
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the  muzzle  to  the  tail  : his  head  was  very 
thick,  with  a large  mouth  and  lips,  which 
were  furnifhed  with  coarfe  hairs;  his  eyes 
fmall  in  proportion  to  his  head  ; and  he  had 
only  two  holes  in  the  fides  indead  of  ears  ; 
his  neck  was  very  thick  and  Ihort,  and  but 
for  the  wrinkles  occafioned  by  his  motions  it 
would  be  impodible  to  tell  his  head  from  his 
body.  Some  authors  pretend  (he  adds)  that  this 
animal  makes  ufe  of  his  hands,  or  fins,  to  crawd 
upon  land  : I particularly  endeavoured  to  in- 

form myfelf  of  this  fa£t,  but  could  not  hear  of 
any  perfon  who  had  feen  him  out  of  w7ater  ; and 
indeed  it  is  impoflible  fpr  him  to  walk  or  crawl, 
fince  his  fore- feet,  or  hands,  only  ferve  the 
female  to  hold  the  young  while  they  fuckle. 
The  female  has  two  round  breads,  which  I 
meafured,  they  were  each  feven  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  about  four  in  their  elevation  : the 
teat  was  about  an  inch  thick  ; the  body  was 
eight  feet  two  inches  in  circumference  ; the 
tail  wTas  like  a large  battledore,  about  nineteen 
inches  long,  fifteen  inches  broad  at  the  wideft 
part,  and  about  three  inches  thick  at  the  ex- 
tremity. The  fkin  on  the  back  was  about 
double  the  thicknefs  of  an  ox’s  hide,  but  much 
thinner  on  the  belly  ; it  was  of  a flate  colour, 
and  of  very  coarfe  grain,  the  hairs,  or  bridles, 
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were  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  fkin,  thinly 
fcattered,  but  very  thick  and  long.  This  ani- 
mal weighed  about  eight  hundred  pounds  ; and 
with  it  the  young  one  was  taken  which  was 
nearly  three  feet  long.  A part  of  its  tail  was 
roafied,  the  fiefh  of  which  was  as  good  and  as 
delicate  as  veal.  The  herb  upon  which  thefe 
animals  teed  is  about  eight  or  ten  inches  long, 
narrow  pointed,  tender,  and  of  a fine  green  co- 
lour. This  herb  is  fo  plenty  in  many  places 
on  the  coafts,  that  the  bottom  of  the  fea  has 
the  appearance  of  a verdant  meadow,  and  upon 
which  the  turtles  alfo  feed,  &c.”  Father  Mag- 
nin  de  Fribourg  fays,  that  the  manati  feeds  on 
ftich  grafs  on  the  fiiores,  as  it  is  able  to  reach 
without  quitting  the  water  ; that  its  eyes  are 
not  bigger  than  a filberd  nut  ; that  its  ears  are 
fo  narrow,  that  a needle  can  fcarcely  be  pafied 
into  them  ; that  within  the  ears  are  found  two 
fmall  bones,  which  the  Indians  wear  about 
their  necks  ; and  that  its  cry  refembles  the  low- 
ing of  a cow. 

Gumilla  fiâtes,  there  are  immenfe  numbers 
of  manati  in  the  Great  lakes  of  Oronooko. 
“ Thefe  animals  fays  he)  weigh  from  five  to 
feven  hundred  pounds  each  ; they  feed  upon 
grafs  ; their  eyes  are  fmall,  and  the  holes  foi* 
their  ears  fiill  fmaller.  They  pafture  on  the 
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fea  fhores  when  the  river  is  low.  The  female 
always  brings  forth  two  young  ones,  which  fhe 
carries  at  her  paps,  and  grafps  them  fo  ftrongly 
with  her  two  hands  that  they  cannot  fall  off. 
The  milk  of  the  female  is  very  thick.  Under 
its  thick  Ikin  four  beds,  or  layers,  are  met  with, 
two  of  which  are  fat,  and  the  other  two  of  a 
very  delicate  and  favoury  flefh,  which,  when 
roafled,  has  the  fmell  of  pork  and  the  tafte  of 
veal.  Thefe  animals,  when  a ftorm  of  rain 
approaches,  leap  out  of  the  water  to  a confi- 
derable  height.”  Gumilla  feetns  to  miftake,  as 
well  as  Tertre,  in  aflerting  that  the  female 
brings  forth  two  young  at  a time,  fince  it  is 
almoft  a certainty,  as  has  been  already  observ- 
ed, that  fhe  produces  no  more  than  one. 

Upon  the  whole,  M.  de  Condamine,  who 
favoured  us  with  a drawing,  he  made  himfelf 
of  the  manati  in  the  Amazonian  river,  fpeaks 
wkh  greater  precifion  than  any  other  author 
on  the  natural  habits  of  this  animal.  “ Its 
flefh  and  fat  (fays  he)  have  a great  refemblance 
to  veal.  Father  Acuna,  makes  its  refemblance 
to  the  ox  hill  more  complete,  by  giving  it 
horns,  -which  Nature  never  provided.  It  is 
not,  properly  fpeaking,  amphibious,  fince  it 
cannot  entirely  leave  the  water,  having  only 
two  flat  tins  clofe  to  the  head,  about  Sixteen 
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inches  long,  and  which  ferve  the  animal  inftead 
of  arms  and  hands.  It  only  raifes  its  head  out 
of  the  water  to  feed  on  the  herbage  upon  the 
Ihore.  That  of  which  I drew  the  figure  was 
a female  ; it  was  about  feven  feet  and  an  half 
long,  and  its  greateft  breadth  two  feet  : I have 
feen  fome  of  them  larger.  The  eyes  of  this 
animal  have  no  proportion  to  the  fize  of  its 
body;  the  orifice  of  its  ears  is  flill  lefs,  and  only 
feems  like  a hole  made  by  a pin.  The  manati 
is  not  particular  to  the  Amazonian  river,  being 
not  lefs  common  in  the  Oronooko.  It  is  found 
alfo,  though  lefs  frequently,  in  the  Oyapoc,  and 
many  other  rivers  in  the  environs  of  Cayenne, 
and  on  the  coafts  of  Guiana,  and  probably  in 
other  parts.” 

This  is  nearly  all  the  precife  matter  we  can 
colle£l  of  this  animal.  It  were  to  be  wifhed 
that  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cayenne,  among 
whom  there  are  feverai  admirers  of  Natural 
Hiflory,  would  make  fome  obfervations  of  this 
animal,  and  give  us  a defcription  of  its  internal 
parts,  efpecially  thofe  of  refpiration,  digeftion, 
and  generation.  There  feems,  though  we  are 
not  certain,  to  be  a great  bone  in  the  genital 
member,  and  a foramen  ovale  in  the  heart  ; 
that  its  lungs  are  of  a fingular  conformation  ; 
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and  that  it  has  feveral  ftomachs,  like  ruminat- 
ing animals. 

To  conclude,  the  fpecies  of  the  manati  is 
not  confined  to  the  feas  and  rivers  of  the  new 
world,  but  exifts  alfo  in  thofe  of  Africa.  M. 
Adanfon  faw  manatis  at  Senegal,  from  whence 
he  brought  one  of’their  heads,  which  he  pre- 
fented  me,  and  at  the  fame  time  communicated 
the  following  defcription  of  this  animal,  which 
he  made  on  the  fpot,  and  which  I have  thought 
proper  wholly  to  tranfcribe.  “ I faw  many  of 
thefe  animals,  the  largeft  was  not  more  than 
eight  feet  long,  and  weighed  about  eight  hun- 
dred pounds.  A female,  which  was  five  feet 
three  inches  long,  weighed  only  one  hundred 
and  ninety-four  pounds.  They  are  of  a dark 
afh  colour,  and  have  hairs  fcattered  over  their 
bodies,  very  long,  and  like  bridles.  The  head 
is  conical,  and  of  a middling  fize,  with  refpe& 
to  the  bulk  of  the  body.  The  eyes  are  round 
and  very  fmall  ; the  iris  is  of  a deep  blue,  and 
the  pupil  black.  The  muzzle  is  almoft  cy- 
lindrical ; its  cheeks  are  nearly  of  an  equal 
breadth,  and  the  lips  are  flelhy  and  very  thick. 
They  have  no  teeth  but  grinders,  either  in  the 
upper  or  lower  jaw.  The  tongue  is  of  an 
oval  form,  and  joined  almod  to  the  end  of  the 
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lower  jaw.  It  is  remarkable  that  almoft  every 
author  and  traveller  lias  defcribed  this  animal 
with  ears.  I have  not  been  able  to  perceive  a 
hole  fufficient  even  to  admit  a fmall  probe.  It 
has  two  arms,  or  fins,  placed  clofe  to  the  head, 
which  is  not  diftinguilhable  from  the  reft  of 
the  body  by  any  kind  of  neck,  nor  even  any 
apparent  fhoulders.  Thefe  arms  are  nearly 
cylindrical,  compofed  of  three  articulations, 
the  foremoft  of  which  is  flat,  and  like  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  the  fingers  of  which  are 
only  to  be  diftinguilhed  by  four  claws  of  a 
bright brownifti  red  colour;  its  tail  is  horizon- 
tal, like  that  of  the  whale,  and  is  partly  of 
the  form  of  a baker’s  fhovel.  The  female  has 
two  breads,  rather  elliptic  than  round,  placed 
near  the  arm-pits.  The  Ikin  is  thin  on  the 
belly,  thick  on  the  back,  but  thickeft  of  all  on 
the  head.  The  fat  is  white,  and  two  or  three 
inches  thick  ; the  flefh  is  of  a pale  red  colour, 
and  more  delicate  than  veal.  The  Jalofe 
negroes  call  this  animal  lereou  ; it  feeds  on 
herbage,  and  is  to  be  found  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Black  Sea.” 

By  this  defcription  we  find  that  the  manati 
of  Senegal  does  not  differ  in  any  particular 
from  that  of  Cayenne  ; and  from  a comparifon 
made  of  the  head  of  the  Senegal  manati  with 
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that  of  a foetus  of  the  Cayenne  lamantin  by 
M.  Daubenton,  he  prefumes  that  they  are  of 
the  fame  fpecies.  The  teftimony  of  travellers 
alfo  agree  with  our  opinion  ; Dampier  in  par- 
ticular fpeaks  pofitively,  and  his  obfervations 
deferve  a place  in  our  hiftory.  “ It  is  not 
only  in.Blewfield  river,  which  fprings  between 
the  rivers  Nicaraga  and  Veraga,  where  I have 
feen  the  manati  : I have  alfo  feen  them  in  the 
Bay  of  Campeachy,  on  the  coafl:  of  Bocca  del 
Drago,  and  Bocca  del  Toro,  in  the  river  of 
Darien,  and  in  the  fmall  fouthern  iflands  of 
Cuba  : I have  heard  it  faid  that  there  are  a few 
found  on  the  north  of  Jamaica,  and  many  in 
Surinam  river,  which  is  a very  low  country. 
I have  likewife  feen  them  at  Mindanea,  one  of 
the  Philippine  iflands,  and  on  the  coafl:  of  New 
Holland.  This  animal  is  fond  of  brackifh 
water,  therefore  he  moft  commonly  inhabits 
thofe  rivers  which  border  on  the  fea.  This  is 
poflibly  the  reafon  we  never  meet  with  any  in 
the  South  Seas,  where  the  coafl:  is  generally 
high,  and  the  water  very  deep  near  land,  ex- 
cept in  the  Bay  of  Panama  ; but  even  there 
the  manati  is  not  to  be  met  with  ; but  the 
Weft-Indies  being,  as  it  were,  a great  bay 
eompofed  of  a number  of  fmall  ones,  are  ge- 
nerally low  land  and  fhallow  water,  and,  con- 
sequently. 
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frequently,  afford  a food  which  is  agreeable  to 
the  manati.  They  are  fometimes  feeh  in  fait 
water,  fometimes  in  frefh,  but  feldom  very  far 
from  fhore.  Thofe  which  inhabit  the  fea,  and 
thofe  places  where  there  are  no  rivers  they  can 
enter,  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  nearefl  frefh- 
water  rivers  they  can  find  once  or  twice  in 
twenty-four  hours.  They  feed  on  a narrow 
herbage  which  grows  on  the  Tides  of  the  fhores, 
efpecially  in  places  where  the  tides  or  currents 
are  not  very  ftrong.  They  never  go  on  fhore, 
but  always  keep  in  a depth  of  water  where 
they  can  fwim.  Their  flefh  is  fweet,  and  very 
good  food  ; their  fkin  is  alfo  of  great  utility. 
The  manati  and  the  tortoife  are  commonly 
found  in  the  fame  parts  of  the  world,  and  feed 
on  the  fame  herbage.” 


THE  NOMENCLATURE  OF  APES. 


IN  the  hiftory  of  thefe  animals  we  fhall  not 
follow  the  pedantic  method  of  fchools,  which 
lay  down  arbitrary  maxims  as  real,  and  falfities 
as  truth  ; fuch  documents  are  eagerly  imbibed 
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by  children, but  are  judicioufly  reje&ed  by  men 
if  not  founded  on  folid  principles.  We  fhall, 
therefore,  avoid  fuch  imaginary  methodical  dif- 
tributions,  which  have  been  of  no  other  ufe  than 
to  heap  a multiplicity,  and  even  diftm&fpecies, 
of  animals -into  one  indifcriminate  mafs. 

What  I call  an  Ape  is  an  animal  with  a flat 
vifage,  and  without  a tail,  whofe  teeth,  fingers, 
nails,  and  hands,  refemble  thofe  of  the  human 
fpecies,  and  who  alfo  walks  upright  on  itstwro 
feet.  This  definition,  drawn  from  the  nature 
of  the  animal,  and  its  refemblance  to  man,  will 
exclude  every  animal  that  has  a tail,  or  a long 
fnout,  crooked  or  pointed  claws,  or  whofe  na- 
ture obliges  them  to  walk  more  willingly  on 
four  feet  than  on  two.  After  this  fixed  and 
precife  rule  let  us  examine  to  what  animals  the 
name  of  Ape  can  properly  be  applied.  The 
ancients  were  only  acquainted  with  one  ; the 
pithecos  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  fimia  of  the  La- 
tins, is  the  real  ape,  and  on  which  Ariftotle, 
Pliny,  and  Galen,  have  inftituted  all  their  phy- 
iicalcomparifons,and  founded  all  their  relations 
of  the  ape  to  mankind.  But  this  ape  of  the  an-  * 
cients,  which  fo  greatly  refembles  man  in  its 
external  form,  and  fhill  more  in  its  internal 
organization,  neverthelefs  differs  from  him  in 
an  eflential  point,  namely,'  magnitude.  The 
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fize  of  the  human  fpecies  is  generally  above  five 
feet,  while  that  of  the  pithecos  is  feldom  more 
than  a fourth  of  that  height.  Therefore,  if  this 
animal  had  hill  a greater  refemblance  to  the 
human  fpecies,  the  ancients  would  have  had 
reafon  to  regard  it  only  as  an  homunculus , a 
dwarf,  or  a pigmy,  capable  only  of  attacking 
fmall  animals,  wrhile  man  knew  how  to  fubdue 
the  elephant,  and  even  conquer  the  lion. 

But  fince  the  difcovery  of  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Africa  and  India,  another  animal  of  this 
kind  has  been  found,  which  poflefles  this  at- 
tribute of  hze;  an  ape  as  tall  and  as  hrong  as 
man,  and  equally  as  ardent  after  a woman  as  its 
own  females  ; a fpecies  which  are  fagacious 
enough  to  make  ufe  of  hones  to  attack  their 
enemies,  and  hicks  to  defend  themfelves.  This 
alfo  refembles  the  human  fpecies  hill  more  than 
the  pithecos  ; for,  independent  of  its  having 
no  tail,  a flat  face,  arms,  hands,  teeth,  and  nails, 
like  thofe  of  a man,  and,  like  him,  walking 
ere£t,  it  has  a kind  of  vifage,  with  features, 
approaching  thofe  of  mankind  ; its  ears  are  of 
the  fame  form  ; has  a beard  on  its  chin,  and  not 
more  hair  on  its  body  than  man  in  his  natural 
hate.  From  thefe  refemblances  the  more  po- 
I Ifhed  Indians  have  not  hefitated  to  ahociate 
it  among  the  human  fpecies,  by  the  name  of 
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orang-outang , or  wild  man  of  the  woods  ; while 
the  Negroes,  who  are  really  as  favage,  and  al- 
moft  as  ugly,  as  thofe  animals,  and  who  are  not 
of  opinion  that  civilization  exalts  our  nature* 
have  denominated  it  pongo,  which  lignifies  a 
beaft,  and  has  no  relation  to  man.  This  orang- 
outang is  not  only  in  effect  a brute  but  a very 
fingular  one,  which  man  cannot  look  upon, 
without  contemplating  himfelf,  and  being  con- 
vinced that  his  external  form  is  not  the  molt 
efiential  part  of  his  nature. 

Thefe  two  animals,  therefore,  the  pithecos 
and  the  oran-outang,  mult  be  ranked  among 
the  ape  kind.  There  is  alfo  a third,  to  which, 
though  more  deformed,  we  cannot  refufe  that 
appellation  ; until  very  lately  this  animal  was 
fcarcely  known,  it  was  brought  from  the  Ealt 
Indies  by  the  name  of  gibbon  ; like  the  other 
two  it  walks  ereét,  is  without  a tail,  and  has  a 
flat  face  ; but  its  arms,  inftead  of  being  pro- 
portioned to  its  height,  are  of  fuch  extra- 
ordinary length,  that  when  it  Hands  ere£t 
on  its  two  feet,  it  touches  the  ground  with 
its  hands,  without  the  fmallefl  inclination  of 
its  body. 

Next  to  thefe  apes,  we  meet  with  another 
race  of  animals,  which  we  {ball  indicate  by  the 
generic  name  of  the  baboon  \ and  to  diftinguilli 
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them  clearly  from  every  other  animal  of  the 
kind,  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve  that  the  baboon 
has  a lhort  tail,  a long  face,  a broad  muzzle, 
with  canine  teeth,  larger  in  proportion  than 
that  of  man,  and  callofities  on  its  rump.  By 
this  definition,  we  exclude  from  this  race  all 
the  apes  which  have  no  tails,  all  the  monkies 
whofe  tails  are  as  long,  or  longer  than  their 
bodies,  and  all  the  makis,  loris,  and  other  four- 
handed  animals,  that  have  their  muzzles  fharp 
and  pointed.  The  ancients  never  had  a proper 
name  for  thefe  animals  ; Ariftotle  alone  has 
pointed  out  one  of  thofe  baboons  by  the  name 
of Jtmia  porcaria , but  gives  a very  imperfect 
indication  of  it  in  other  refpe&s.  The  Italians 
firft  called  it  babuino the  Germans  havion , 
the  French  babouin , the  Englifh  baboon , and 
every  modern  author,  who  has  written  of  it 
in  Latin, papio\  We  lhall,  therefore,  term  it 
baboon,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  other  fpecies 
fince  difcovered  in  the  fouthern  provinces  of 
Africa  and  India.  We  are  acquainted  with 
three  kinds  of  thefe  animals,  i.  Th o,  baboon, 
which  is  found  in  Lybia,  Arabia,  &c.  and 
which,  probably,  is  the  fimia  porcaria  of  Arif- 
totle. 2.  The  mandrill , which  is  larger  than 
the  baboon,  whofe  face  is  of  a bluifh  colour, 
and  furrowed  with  deep  and  oblique  wrinkles  ; 
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this  is  a native  of  Guinea,  and  the  hotteft  parts 
of  Africa.  3.  The  ouanderou , which  is  lefs- 
than  the  baboon  and  mandrill  ; its  head  and 
face  is  furrounded  with  a very  thick  and  long 
hair,  and  has  a large  white  beard  ; it  is  feen  in 
Ceylon,  Malabar,  and  the  other  fouthern  parts 
of  India.  Thus  we  have  precifely  defined  three 
fpecies  of  the  ape,  and  three  of  the  baboon, 
and  all  of  them  very  diftin&ly  differing  from 
each  other. 

But  as  Nature  a&son  one  regular  plan,  con- 
nected and  extended  throughout  all  her  works, 
and  as  her  progrefs  is  always  by  minute  de- 
grees, there  muft  be  an  intermediate  fpecies  be- 
tween the  ape  and  the  baboon.  This  interme- 
diate fpecies  actually  exifts,  and  is,  in  fa£t,  to 
be  found  in  the  magot , which  fills  up  the  chafm 
between  the  other  two.  It  differs  from  the 
firft  in  having  a long  muzzle  and  large  canine 
teeth  : and  varies  from  the  fécond,  in  not  hav- 
ing any  tail,  although  there  is  a fmall  protu- 
berance of  fkin  at  that  part,  which  has  fome- 
thing  of  that  appearance.  This  animal,  there- 
fore, confequently,  is  neither  an  ape,  nor  a 
baboon,  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  both.  The  magot,  which  is  a very 
common  animal  in  Upper  Egypt,  as  well  as  in 
Barbary,  was  known  to  the  ancients.  The 
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Greeks  and  Latins  denominated  it  cynocephalus9 
becaufe  its  muzzle  refembles  that  of  à dog. 
Thefe  animals,  then,  muft  be  ranged  in  the 
following  order  : the  oran-outang , or  port  go , is 
the  firft  ape;  the  pithecosythe  fécond;  the  gibbon, 
the  third;  the  cynocephalus , or  magot , the  fourth 
ape,  or  the  firll:  baboon.  The  papio , the  firft 
baboon  ; the  mandrill , the  fécond  ; and  the 
ouanderouy  the  third.  This  order  is  neither  ar* 
bitrary  nor  fictitious,  but  truly  agreeable  to  the 
fteps  of  Nature. 

After  the  fpecies  of  apes  and  baboons,  im- 
mediately follow  the  guenons , or  monkies  ; that 
is,  animals  which  refemble  the  two  former, 
but  which  have  tails  as  long,  or  longer  than 
their  bodies.  The  word  guenon  was  anciently 
employed,  fometimes  to  denote  a fmall  ape, 
and  at  others,  the  female  ; it  has  alfo  been  ufed 
in  the  fenfewe  now  take  it,  to  denote  the  apes 
with  long  tails,  and  was  probably  derived  from 
the  word  képos , which  the  Greeks  made  ufe  of 
for  that  very  purpofe.  Of  thefe  guenons9  or 
monkies , we  know'of  nine  fpecies,  which  we 
ftiall  diftinguifli  by  different  names,  to  avoid 
confufion,  and  for  the  fake  of  regularity. 
The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  macaque  ; the  fécond, 
the  patas,  or  red  monkey  ; the  third,  the  mal- 
brouk  ; the  fourth,  the  mangabey\  the  fifth,  the 
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rnone  ; the  fixth,  the  callitrix , or  green  monkey  ; the 
feventh,  the  moujlac  ; .the  eighth,  the  talapoin  ; 
and  the  ninth,  the  doue , fo  called  in  Cochin- 
china,  of  which  country  it  is  a native.  The 
ancients  knew  only  two  of  this  clafs,  the  mone 
and  the  callitrix,  which  inhabit  Arabia  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Africa  ; they  had  no  idea 
of  any  other,  as  they  are  only  to  be  found  in 
the  fouthern  provinces  of  Africa  and  the  Eaft 
Indies,  countries  abfolutely  unknown  in  the 
time  of  Aridotle.  This  great  philofopher,  and 
the  Greeks  in  general,  were  fo  careful  to  affix 
proper  names  to  different  animals,  that  they  de- 
nominated the  ape  without  a tail,  pithecos , and 
the  monkey  with  a long  tail,  keb:s>  both  of 
which  they  carefully  drew  from  the  mod  appa- 
rent character  of  thefe  animals.  All  the  apes 
and  baboons  which  they  knew,  had  an  uniform 
colour  ; on  the  contrary,  the  monkey  which 
we  call  money  and  the  Greeks  kêbos9  has  hair 
of  different  Colours  ; and  is  vulgarly  called  the 
variegated  monkey  ; this  fpecies  was  the  mod 
common  of  all  thofe  animals  in  the  time  of 
Aridotle  ; and  from  this  chara&er  it  obtained 
the  name  of  kebosy  which  in  Greek  fignifies  a 
variety  of  colours.  Thus,  all  the  animals  of 
the  ape,  baboon,  and  monkey  kind,  mentioned 
fey  Aridotle,  may  be  reduced  to  four,  the//- 
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thecos , the  cynocephalus , the  fimia  porcaria>  and 
the  kebos  ; which  we  think  ourfelvés  fufficiently 
juflified  to  rank  as  th e pyt heeds,  or  pigmy  ; the 
magoty  the  baboon , and  the  money  not  only  be- 
caufe  their  particular  chara&ers  perfectly  agree 
with  thofe  mentioned  by  Ariftotle,  but  alfo, 
becaufe  the  other  fpecies  muft  have  abfolutely 
been  unknown  to  him,  fince  they  are  natives 
of  thofe  countries  into  which  the  Greek  tra- 
vellers of  his  time  had  not  penetrated. 

Two  or  three  ages  after  that  in  which 
Ariftotle  lived,  we  meet  with  two  new  names 
in  the  Greek  authors,  calliihrix  and  cerco- 
pithecos,  both  relative  to  the  long-tailed  mon- 
key. In  proportion  as  difeoveries  were  made, 
in  the  fouthern  regions  of  Africa  and  Afia,  we 
meet  with  new  animals,  and  other  fpecies  of 
monkies  ; and  as  mod  of  thefe  monkies  likewife 
were  not  of  various  colours  like  the  kébos,  the 
Greeks  compofed  the  generic  name  of  cerco- 
pithecosy  that  is,  the  ape  with  a taily  to  denote 
all  the  fpecies  of  monkies,  or  apes  with  long 
tails  ; and  having  difeovered  among  them  one 
of  a beautiful  green  colour,  they  called  it  calli- 
thrixy  which  fignifies  beautiful  hair.  This 
callithrix  is  found  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Mauritania,  and  in  the  neighbouring  countries 
0.2  of 
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of  Cape  de  Verd,  and  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  green  ape. 

With  refpeét  to  the  other  feven  fpecies  of 
monkies,  which  we  have  indicated  by  the  names 
of  Macaque,  Patas,  Malbrouk,  Mangabey, 
Mouftac,  Talapoin,  and  Doue,  they  were  un- 
known to  the  ancients;  The  macaque  is  a 
native  of  Congo,  the  patas  of  Senegal,  the 
mangabey  of  Madagafcar,  the  malbrouk  of 
Bengal,  the  mouftac  of  Guinea,  the  talapoin 
of  Saim,  and  the  doue  of  Cochinchina  ; all 
thefe  places  were  equally  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients, and  we  have  been  careful  to  preferve 
the  original  names  affixed  to  them  in  their  na- 
tive countries. 

But  as  Nature  always  proceeds  in  a regular 
and  gradual  manner,  never  leaving  any  chafms, 
we  meet  with  an  intermediate  fpecies  between 
the  baboon  and  monkey,  like  that  of  the  magot 
between  the  ape  and  the  baboon.  The  animal 
which  fills  up  this  interval,  greatly  refembles 
the  monkey,  efpecially  the  macaque,  but  it  has  a 
broad  muzzle,  and  a fhort  tail,  like  the  baboon. 
Being  ignorant  of  its  proper  name,  we  have 
^called  it  the  maimen , to  diftinguiffi  it  from  other 
animals  of  this  kind.  It  is  a native  of  Sumatra, 
and  is  the  only  animal,  as  well  among  the  ba- 
boon as  the  monkey  fpecies,  that  has  no  hair 
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on  its  tail  ; and  upon  that  account  it  has  been 
defcribed  by  the  denomination  of  the  pig-tailed 
or  rat-tailed  ape. 

Thus  we  have  enumerated  all  the  animals  of 
the  old  continent,  to  which  the  common  name 
of  Ape  has  been  given,  though  they  are  not 
only  of  very  diftant  fpecies,  but  even  of  very 
different  genera.  But  what  has  increafed  the 
error  and  confufion  in  the  arrangement  of  thefe 
animals  is,  that  the  names  of  ape,  cymcephalus , 
kebos,  ccrcopithecoSy  which  were  invented  by  the 
Greeks  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  have  been 
given  to  the  animals  of  the  new  continent, 
which  have  been  difeovered  within  thefe  two 
or  three  centuries.  They  knew  not  that  none 
of  the  animals  of  Africa,  and  of  the  Eafl> 
Indies,  exifted  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the 
new  continent.  Animals  have  been  found  in 
America  with  hands  and  fingers,  and  this  cha- 
racter alone  was  thought  fufficient  to  give  them 
the  appellation  of  apes,  without  confidering 
that  for  transferring  a name  it  was  requifite 
that  the  animals  (hould  be  of  the  fame  genus, 
and  to  apply  it  -juftly,  of  the  fame  identical 
fpecies.  Now  the  animals  of  America,  of 
•which  we  fhall  form  two  claffes,  by  the  names 
of fapajous  and  fagoins , are  very  different  from 
the  monkies  of  Afia  and  Africa  ; and  in  the 
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fame  manner  as /there  are  neither  apes,  monkies, 
nor  baboons,  to  be  found  in  the  new  continent, 
fo  likewife  there  are  neither  fapajousnor  fagoins 
in  the  old.  Though  we  have  already  men- 
tioned thefe  fa&s  in  general,  in  our  differtation 
concerning  the  animals  of  the  two  continents, 
we  can  here  prove  it  in  a more  particular  man- 
ner, and  demonflrate,  that  of  feventeen  fpecies, 
to  which  number  we  may  reduce  all  thofe  kind 
of  animals  in  the  old  continent,  and  of  twelve 
or  thirteen,  to  which  this  name  of  ape  has  been 
transferred  in  the  new,  there  is  not  any  of 
them  alike,  or  to  be  found  in  both  continents, 
for  of  the  feventeen  in  the  old  we  mud  firft 
retrench  three  or  four  of  the  apes,  who  do  not 
exifl  in  America,  and  to  whom  the  fapajous 
and  the  fagoins  have  no  refemblance.  Se- 
condly, tve  muft  alfo  retrench  three  or  four 
of  the  Baboons,  as  they  are  much  larger  than 
the  fagoins  or  the  fapajous,  and  alfo  of  a very 
different  form  ; there  remains,  therefore,  only 
nine  monkies  of  the  old  continent  wdth  whom 
any  comparifon  can  be  made.  Now  this  fpecies 
of  monkies,  as  well  as  the  apes  and  baboons, 
have  particular  and  general  chara&ers,  which 
entirely  feparate  them  from  the  fapajous  and 
fagoins.  The  firft  of  thefe  characters  confifts 
in  the  rump  being  bare,  on  which  are  natural 
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callofities  peculiar  to  thofe  parts.  The  fécond 
is  the  having  pouches  on  each  fide  of  the  jaw, 
in  which  the  animal  can  (lore  its  food.  The 
third  is  in  the  make  of  the  noftrils,  which  are 
narrow,  and  the  apertures  placed  in  the  under 
parts,  like  thofe  of  man.  The  fapajous  and 
fagoins  have  not  one  of  thefe  characters.  The 
partition  between  their  noftrils  is  very  thick, 
and  the  apertures  are  placed  on  the  fides  of 
the  nofe,  and  not  below  it.  They  have  hair 
on  their  porterions,  and  no  callofities  ; they 
have  no  pouches  on  each  fide  of  their  jaws  : 
thus  thefe  animals  differ  not  only  in  fpecies 
but  even  in  genus,  fince  they  have  not  any  of 
the  general  characters  common  to  the  whole 
tribe  of  monkies  ; and  this  difference  in  genus 
fuppofes  ftill  greater  in  the  fpecies,  and  de- 
monftrates  them  to  be  quite  diftinCt  from  each 
other. 

The  names  of  ape  and  monkey,  therefore, 
have  been  very  improperly  applied  to  the  fa- 
pajous and  the  fagoins.  We  muft  preferve 
their  original  names,  and  inftead  of  ranking 
them  with  the  apes  we  fhould  begin  by  com- 
paring them  together.  Thefe  two  families 
differ  from  each  other  by  a very  remarkable 
character.  The  fapajous  make  ufe  of  their  tails 
to  hang  by,  and  to  procure  what  they  can- 
not • 
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not  reach  with  their  hands.  The  fagoins,  on 
the  contrary,  cannot  make  ufe  of  their  tail  in 
that  manner.  Their  face,  ears,  and  hair,  are 
alfo  different  ; we,  therefore,  may  very  properly 
divide  them  into  two  diftinft  races. 

Avoiding  the  u fe  of thefe  denominations, which 
can  only  be  applied  to  the  monkey,  baboon,  or 
ape,  we  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  the  fapa- 
jous  and  the  fagoins  by  the  names  they  bear 
in  their  native  country.  We  are  acquainted 
with  fix  or  feven  fpecies  of  fapajous,  and  fix  of 
the  fagoins,  moft  of  which  have  varieties.  We 
have  carefully  fearched  after  their  names  in  all 
the  writings  of  obfervant  travellers,  becaufe  in 
general  the  names  which  any  one  of  them  goes 
by  in  its  native  country  is  derived  from  fome 
particular  character  which  alone  was  fufficient 
to  diftinguifti  it  from  all  the  reft.  With  re- 
fpect  to  the  varieties,,  which  in  this  clafs  of  ani- 
mals are,  perhaps,  more  numerous  than  the 
fpecies,  we  have  endeavoured  to  refer  each  to 
its  refpe&ive  fpecies.  We  have  had  in  our 
poffeftion  forty  of  thefe  animals  alive,  differing 
from  each  other  in  a greater  or  iefs  degree,  and 
from  a particular  and  attentive  examination  of 
which,  we  think  the  whole  may  be  reduced  to 
thirty  fpecies,  viz.  three  apes,  and  one  interme 
diate  fpecies  between  them  and  the  baboons  ; 
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three  baboons,  and  one  intermediate  fpecies  be- 
tween them  and  the1  monkies  ; nine  monkies, 
feven  fapajous,  and  fix  fagoins  ; the  reft,  or  at 
leaft  the  greateft  part  of  them,  ought  to  be 
confidered  only  as  varieties.  But  as  we  are 
not  abfolutely  certain  that  fome  of  thefe  va- 
rieties may  not  be  diftinft  fpecies,  we  fhall 
endeavour  to  give  all  of  them  proper  denomi- 
nations. 

Here,  then, let  us  confider  terreftrial  animals, 
fome  of  which  fo  greatly  refemble  the  human 
form,  in  a new  point  of  view.  Affixing  the 
name  of  quadruped  to  all  thefe  animals  is  very 
exceptionable.  If  the  exceptions  were  few 
we  fhould  not  have  obje£ted  to  the  application 
of  this  term.  We  are  convinced  that  our  de- 
finitions and  names,  however  general,  do  not 
comprehend  the  whole  ; that  there  exifts  par- 
ticular beings,  which  efcape  the  mod  cautious 
definitions,  and  that  intermediate  fpecies  are 
conftantly  difcovered.  We  know  that  many, 
though  to  all  appearance  holding  the  middle 
ftation,  have  efcaped  enumeration,  and  that 
the  general  names  under  which  they  are  in-* 
eluded  is  incomplete  ; becaufe  Nature  fhould 
never  be  confidered  in  the  aggregate,  but  by 
unities  only,  becaufe  man  has  invented  general 
names  only  to  affift  his  memory,  and  becaufe 
vol.  ix.  R he 
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he  afterwards  weakly  regarded  thofe  general 
names  as  realities  ; in  fhort,  becaufe  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  comprehend,  under  the  fame  de- 
nominations, very  different  animals,  and  which 
neceffarily  required  other  appellations.  I can 
give  both  example  and  proof,  without  fwerving 
from  the  clafs  of  quadrupeds,  which,  of  all  ani- 
mals, are  thofe  heft  known  to  man,  and  to 
which  he  was,  confequently,  the  beft  enabled 
to  give  the  mod  precife  denominations. 

The  name  of  quadruped  fuppofes  an  animal 
with  four  feet.  If  it  is  deficient  in  two,  like 
the  manati  ; if  it  has  hands  and  arms  like  the 
ape  ; or  if  it  has  wings  like  the  bat  ; it  is  not  a 
quadruped  : therefore  this  general  denomina- 
tion is  abufed  whenever  applied  to  either  of 
thofe  animals.  In  order  to  fpeak  with  preci- 
fion,  there  fhould  be  truth  in  the  ideas  which 
the  words  reprefent  ; for  inftance,  let  us  find  a 
word  to  convey  a perfect  idea  of  an  animal 
with  two  hands  ; if  we  had  a term  to  denote  a 
two-handed  animal,  as  well  as  one  with  two 
feet,  we  might  then  fay,  that  man  was  only 
biped  and  bimanous,  becaufe  he  alone  has  two 
hands  and  two  feet  ; that  the  manati  is  only 
bimanous.  ; the  bat  is  only  a biped  ; and  the  ape 
a quadrimanusy  or  four-handed  animal.  Let  us 
now  apply  thefe  new  denominations  to  every 
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particular  being  with  which  they  agree,  and 
we  (hall  difcover,  that  from  the  two  hundred 
fpecies  of  animals  to  which  we  have  given  the 
common  name  of  quadrupeds , there  is  thirty- 
five  forts  of  apes,  baboons,  monkies,  fapajous, 
fagoins,  and  makis,  muft  be  retrenched,  as  they 
are  quadrimamus , or  fore-handed  ; and  that  to 
thefe  thirty-five  fpecies  we  muft  add  the  lori, 
the  murine,  Virginian  and  Mexican  opoflums, 
and  the  jerboas,  which  are  alfo  quadrimanousy 
like  thofe  above-mentioned  ; and  that,  confe- 
quently,  the  lift  of  four-handed  animals  being 
at  leaft  compofed  of  forty  fpecies,  the  real 
number  of  quadrupeds  will  be  reduced  one 
fifth  part.  If  afterwards  we  take  out  twelve 
or  fifteen  fpecies  of  bipeds,  namely,  the  bats, 
whofe  fore-feet  may  rather  be  called  wings  than 
feet,  and  alfo  three  or  four  jerboas,  becaufe 
they  can  only  walk  on  their  hind  feet,  thofe 
before  being  too  fhort  ; if  we  remove  alfo  the 
manati,  which  has  no  hind  feet,  and  the  dif- 
ferent fpecies  of  the  walrus,  and  the  feal,  to 
which  animals  they  are  entirely  ufelefs,  the 
number  of  quadrupeds  will  be  found  diminifh- 
ed  a third  more  ; and  if  we  dill  fubtraél  thofe 
animals  which  make  ufe  of  their  fore- feet  like 
hands,  as  the  bears,  marmots,  coatis,  fquir- 
rels,  rats,  and  many  others,  the  denomina- 
R 2 tion 
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tion  of  quadrupeds  will  appear  to  be  mifap- 
plied  to  more  than  one  half  of  thefe  animals. 
In  faéf  real  quadrupeds  confift  only  of  whole 
and  cloven-footed  animals.  When  we  defcend 
to  the  digitated  clafs,  we  find  four-handed,  or 
ambiguous  quadrupeds,  who  ufe  their  fore-feet 
in  the  manner  of  hands,  and  which  ought  to  be 
diftinguiftied  or  feparated  from  the  reft.  There 
are  three  fpecies  of  whole-hoofed  animals,  the 
horfe,  the  zebra,  and  the  afs  ; and,  by  adding  the 
elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus, 
and  the  camel,  whofe  feet,  though  terminated 
by  nails,  are  folid,  and  only  ferve  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  .walking,  we  (hall  have  feven  fpecies  to 
which  the  name  of  quadrdped  perfectly  applies. 
There  is  a much  greater  number  of  cloven- 
footed than  whole-hoofed  animals.  The  oxen, 
the  Ih'eep,  the  goats,  the  antelopes,  thebubalus, 
the  lama,  the  pacos,  the  elk,  the  rein-deer,  the 
ftag,  the  fallow-deer,  the  roe-buck,  &c.  are  all 
cloven-footed,  and  compofe  all  together  full 
forty  fpecies.  Thus,  we  have  already  fifty  ani- 
mals, ten  whole-hoofed,  and  forty  cloven- 
footed, to  which  the  name  of  quadruped  has 
been  rightly  applied.  In  the  digitated  animals, 
the  lion,  tiger,  panther,  leopard,  lynx,  cat, 
wolf,  fox,  dog,  hyæna,  civet,  badger,  weafel, 
ferret,  porcupines,  hedge-hogs,  armadillos,  ant- 
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caters,  and  hogs,  which  conftitute  the  laft  fhade 
between  digitated  and  cloven-footed  tribes,  add 
more  than  forty  other  fpecies,  to  which  the 
name  of  quadruped  alfo  applies  in  all  the  ri- 
gour of  its  acceptation  ; becaufe,  though  their 
fore-feet  are  divided  into  four  or  five  toes,  they 
never  ufe  them  as  hands  ; but  all  the  other  di- 
gitated fpecies  who  ufe  their  fore-feet  to  hold 
and  carry  food  to  their  mouths,  are  not,  in 
ftriél  propriety,  quadrupeds.  Thofe  fpecies, 
which  are  alfo  forty  in  number,  form  an  inter- 
mediate clafs  between  quadrupeds  and  four- 
handed  animals,  and  are  precifely  neither  one 
nor  the  other.  Therefore,  to  more  than  a 
fourth  of  our  animals,  the  name  of  quadruped 
does  not  apply  ; and  to  more  than  one  half 
with  which  it  does  not  agree  in  all  the  extent 
of  its  acceptation. 

The  four-handed  animals  fill  up  the  great 
chafrri  between  the  quadruped  and  the  human 
fpecies.  The  two-handed  are  in  the  diftance 
between  man  and  the  cetaceous  tribes.  The 
bipeds  with  wings  form  the  {hade  between  qua- 
drupeds and  birds  ; and  the  digitated  fpecies 
who  ufe  their  fore-feet  as  hands,  fill  up  all  the 
degrees  between  the  quadrupeds  and  the  four- 
handed  kinds. — But  this  fubjed  is  too  extenfive 
for  us  here  to  purfue  ; however  ufeful  it  might 

be 
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be  to  give  a diftiruft  knowledge  of  animals,  it 
is  ftill  more  fo  by  furnifhing  us  with  a new 
proof,  that  not  any  of  our  definitions  are  pre- 
cife,  nor  our  general  terms  exa£t,  when  parti- 
cularly applied  to  objects,  or  beings  they  are 
intended  to  reprefent. 

But  why  are  thefe  definitions  and  general 
terms,  which  feem  to  be  the  mafter-piece  of 
invention,  fo  exceedingly  defective  in  their  ap- 
plication? Is  this  error  the  defeat  of  human 
underftanding  ? or  rather,  is  it  not  an  incapa- 
city, or  inability,  of  combining,  and  perceiv- 
ing a number  of  objects  at  one  view  ? Let  us 
compare  the  works  of  Nature  with  thofe  of 
man  : let  us  examine  how  both  operate,  and  then 
enquire  whether  the  human  mind,  however  ac- 
tive and  extenfive,  can  follow  the  fame  route, 
without  being  loft  either  in  the  immenfity  of 
fpace,  the  obfcurify  of  time,  or  in  the  infinite 
combinations  of  related  beings  ? Let  a man 
direct  his  mind  on  any  objeft,  if  he  would 
avoid  being  milled,  he  muft  walk  in  a direct 
line,  pafs  over  the  leaft  fpace,  and  employ  the 
leaf!  poflible  time  to  accomplifh  his  end.  But 
in  this  purfuit,  what  a number  of  refleélions  and 
combinations  muft  he  make  to  avoid  thofe 
deceitful  and  fallacious  roads  which  at  firft 
offer  themfelves  in  fucli  numbers,  that  it  re^ 
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quires  the  greateft  and  niceft  difcernment  to 
choofe  the  true  and  dired  path?  This  path, 
however,  is  not  beyond  the  depth  of  that  human 
intelleds  which  can  proceed  without  wander- 
ing from  the  dired  line  ; by  this  only  fure  and 
folid  method  he  arrives  at  the  deftined  point  of 
view  ; but,  if  he  feeks  another  point,  it  can 
only  be  obtained  by  another  line.  The  train 
of  our  ideas  is  a delicate  thread  which  only  ex- 
tends in  length  without  any  other  dimenfions  ; 
while  Nature,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  take 
a fingle  ftep,  which  extends  not  on  all  fides 
and  pafles  at  once  through  the  three  dimen- 
fions of  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs  ; while 
man  attains  but  one  fingle  point,  {he  embraces 
all,  and  penetrates  into  every  part  of  a folid 
mafs.  By  the  power  of  art,  and  length  of 
time,  our  ftatuaries  form  a figure  which  ex- 
ternally refembles  the  objed  propofed  ; each 
point  of  this  furface  requires  a thoufand  com- 
binations. Their  genius  travels  over  as  many 
lines  as  there  are  lineaments  in  the  figure,  and 
the  leaft  falfe  ftep  would  have  deformed  it. 
This  piece  of  marble,  fo  perfedly  executed, 
that  it  feems  to  breathe,  is,  therefore,  only  a 
multitude  of  points  to  which  the  artift  arrives 
by  labour  and  time  ; for  human  genius  being 
unable  to  feize  more  than  one  dimenfion  at  a 
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time,  and  our  fenfes  reaching  no  farther  than 
furfaces,  we  cannot  penetrate  the  fubftance  ; 
whereas  Nature,  on  the  contrary,  defigns  and 
enters  into  the  depth  of  things  ; fhe  produces 
forms  almoft  inftantaneoufly  ; fhe  at  once  ex- 
pands them  in  all  their  dimenfions  ; as  foon  as 
her  movements  reach  the  furface,  the  pene- 
trating powers  with  which  fhe  is  animated, 
operates  internally.  The  fmalleft  atom,  when 
fhe  choQfes  to  make  ufe  of  it,  is  obliged  to  obey 
her  will.  Her  allions,  therefore,  extend  over 
all  ; fhe  travels  above*  below,  to  the  right,  and 
left,  and  consequently,  fhe  not  only  encom- 
palTes  the  furface,  but  every  particle  of  the 
mafs.  What  difference  there  is  alfo  in  the 
produéf  ? What  comparifon  can  be  made  be- 
tween a flatue  and  an  organized  body  ? What 
inequality  in  their  powers,  and  how  difpro- 
portioned  the  inftruments  ! Man  can  only 
make  ufe  of  the  power  he  poffefles.  Confined 
to  a fmall  quantity  of  motion,  which  he  can 
only  communicate  by  impulfion,  he  can  only 
exert  himfelf  upon  furfaces  ; fince  the  power 
of  impulfion  in  general  is  only  tranfmitted  by 
Superficial  contafl.  He  only  fees  and  touches 
the  furface  of  bodies,  and  when  he  attempts  to 
proceed  farther,  though  he  opens,  divides,  and 
Separates,  he  flill  touches  nothing  more  than 
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furfaces.  To  penetrate  the  interior  parts  of 
bodies,  he  fhould  be  poflefled  of  a portion  of 
that  power  which  ads  upon  the  mafs,  or  of 
gravity,  which  is  Nature’s  chief  inftrument.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  defed  of  inftruments  which 
prevents  the  art  of  man  from  approaching  that 
of  Nature.  His  figures,  his  pidures,  his  de- 
figns,  are  only  furfaces,  or  imitations  of  fur- 
faces,  becaufe  the  images  he  receives  by  his 
fenfes  ate  all  fuperficial,  and  he  is  unable  to 
give  them  the  internal  parts. 

What  is  true  with  regard  to  the  arts  is  the 
fame  as  to  fciences.  The  latter  is  only  lefs 
confined,  becaufe  the  mind  is  the  inftrument, 
and  which  in  the  former  is  fubordinate  to  the 
fenfes.  But  in  the  fciences  the  mind  com- 
mands the  fenfes,  as  its  only  endeavour  is  to 
fearch  into  objeds,  and  not  to  operate  on  them 
to  compare,  and  not  imitate  them.  The  mind, 
though  thus  cramped  by  the  fenfes,  though 
often  abufed  by  their  falfe  reports,  is,  notwith- 
ftanding,  neither  lefs  pure  nor  lefs  adive. 
Man,  who  has  a natural  defire  to  knowledge, 
began  by  redifying,  and  demonftrating  the 
errors  of  the  fenfes.  He  has  treated  them  as 
mechanical,  as  inftruments,  theeffed  of  which 
muft  be  left  to  experience.  Purfuing  ftill  his 
defire  of  knowledge,  he  has  travelled  on  with 
vol.  ix.  S the 
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the  balance  in  one  hand,  and  the  eompafs  in  the 
other,  and  has  meafured  both  time  and  fpace. 
Thus,  he  has  recognized  all  the  exterior  parts 
of  Nature’s  works,  but  not  being  able  to  pe- 
netrate her  internal  parts  by  his  fenfes,  he  has 
drawn  his  conclufions  and  formed  a judgment 
of  them  by  analogy  and  comparifon.  He  dis- 
covered that  there  exifts  a general  force  in 
matter,  quite  different  from  that  of  impulfion  ; 
a force  which  does  not  come  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  our  fenfes,  and  which,  though  we  are 
unabled  to  make  ufe  of,  Nature  employs  as  an 
univerfal  agent.  He  has  demonftrated,  that 
this  force  belongs  equally  to  all  matter,  in -pro- 
portion to  its  mafs  or  real  quantity  ; that  its  ac- 
tion extends  to  immenfe  diflances,  decreafing 
as  the  fpace  augments.  Afterwards,  turning 
his  eyes  upon  living  beings,  he  found  that  heat 
was  another  force  neceffary  to  their  produc- 
tion ; that  light  was  a matter  endowed  with 
an  unbounded  elafticity  and  a&ivity  ; that  the 
formation  and  expanfion  of  organized  beings 
were  the  effe&s  of  a combination  of  all  thefe 
forces  ; that  the  extenfion  and  growth  of  ani- 
mal or  vegetating  bodies,  exa&ly  follow  the  laws 
of  attraction,  and  are  effedled  by  an  increafe 
of  all  three  dimenfions  at  the  fame  time  ; and 
that  a mould,  when  once  formed,  muft,  accord- 
ing 
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ing  to  the  laws  of  affinity,  produce  a fucceffion 
of  others  exa&ly  refembling  the  original.  By 
combining  thofe  attributes,  common  to  the 
animal  and  vegetable,  he  difcovered,  that  there 
exifted  in  both  an  inexhauftible  and  reverfible 
fund  of  organic  and  living  fubftance  ; a fub- 
ftance as  real  as  the  unformed  matter  ; a fub- 
ftance which  continues  always  in  its  live  as 
the  other  does  in  its  inactive  ftate  ; a fubftance 
univerfally  diffufed,  which,  paffing  from  vege- 
tables to  animals  by  means  of  nutrition,  return- 
ing from  animals  to  vegetables  by  the  procefs 
•of  putrefaétion,  and  maintaining  an  inceftant 
circulation  for  the  animation  of  beings.  He 
alfo  remarked,  that  thefe  organic  particles  ex- 
ifted  in  every  organized  body  ; that  they  were 
combined  in  greater  or  lefs  quantities  with  dead 
matter  ; that  they  were  more  abundant  in  ani- 
mals where  all  is  full  of  life,  and  more  fcarce 
in  vegetables  where  the  dead  matter  predomi- 
nates, and  the  living  feems  to  be  extin6l  ; where 
the  organic  matter,  overpowered  by  the  rude, 
has  neither  progreffive  motion,  fenfation,  heat, 
nor  life,  and  is  only  manifefted  by  its  unfolding 
and  re- p rod u 61  ion.  Refle&ing  on  the  manner 
each  operates,  he  difcovered,  that  every  living 
being  is  a mould  that  pofteftes  the  power  of 
affimulating  the  fubftances  by  which  it  is 
S 2 nourilhed  ; 
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nourifhed  ; that  growth  is  an  effect  of  this  a(Ti- 
mulation  ; that  the  unfolding  of  a living  body 
is  not  a fimple  augmentation  of  bulk,  but  an 
extenfion  in  every  dimeniion,  and  a penetration 
of  new  matter  into  every  part  of  the  whole 
mafs  ; that  thofe  parts  increafing  in  proportion 
to  the  whole,  and  the  whole  in  proportion  to 
the  parts,  the  form  is  preferved,  and  remains 
always  the  fame  till  the  growth  is  completed  ; 
that  when  the  body  has  acquired  all  its  extent, 
the  fame  matter  heretofore  employed  in  the 
augmentation,  is  fent  back  as  fuperfluous 
from  every  part  to  which  it  had  been  aflimi- 
lated  ; and  that,  by  uniting  in  one  common 
point,  it  forms  a new  being,  perfectly  like 
the  firfi:,  and  wrhich  to  attain  the  fame  dimen- 
fions,  requires  only  to  be  expanded  by  the 
fame  mode  of  nutrition.  He  alfo  obferved 
that  man,  quadrupeds,  cetaceous  animals, 
birds,  reptiles,  infers,  trees,  plants,  and  herbs, 
were  all  nourifhed,  unfolded,  and  reproduced 
by  the  fame  univerfal  law  ; and  that  the  man- 
ner of  their  nutrition  and  generation  appear- 
ing fo  different,  although  dependent  on  one 
general  and  common  caufe,  was  becaufe  it 
could  not  operate  but  in  a mode  relative  to  the 
form  of  each  particular  fpecies  of  being.  T o ac- 
quire thefe  grand  truths,  required  a fucceflion 
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of  ages,  and  gradual  inveftigation,  but  having 
obtained  fo  much  he  began  to  compare  dif- 
férent objedbs  together;  todiftinguifh  one  from 
the  other,  he  gave  them  particular  names,  and 
invented  general  denominations  to  re-unite 
them  under  one  point  of  view.  He  obferved, 
by  taking  the  body  of  man  as  the  phyfical  mo- 
del of  every  living  animal,  and  by  comparing 
and  examining  every  living  animal  in  their 
feveral  parts,  that  the  form  of  every  thing  that 
breathes  is  nearly  the  fame  ; that  the  anatomy 
of  a man  and  an  ape  are  fimilar  ; that  every 
animal  has  the  fame  organization,  the  fame 
fenfes,  the  fame  vifcera,  the  fame  bones,  the 
fame  flefh,  the  fame  motion  of  the  fluids,  and 
the  fame  action  in  the  folids.  In  all  of  them 
he  has  found  a heart,  veins,  and  arteries  ; the 
fame  organs  of  circulation,  refpiration,  di- 
geftion,  nutrition,  and  fecretion  ; the  fame  fo- 
lid  ftru£ture,  ereéted  with  the  fame  materials, 
and  put  together  nearly  in  the  fame  manner. 
This  plan  he  found  to  proceed  uniformly  from 
mankind  to  the  monkey,  from  the  monkey 
to  quadrupeds,  from  quadrupeds  to  the  ceta- 
ceous animals,  and  fo  on  to  birds,  fifh,  and 
reptiles.  This  plan,  I fay,  when  well  com- 
prehended by  the  human  underftanding,  ex- 
hibits a faithful  piélure  of  animated  nature, 
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and  affords  the  moft  fimple  and  general  view 
under  which  fhe  can  pofiibly  be  confidered  ; 
and  when  we  extend  it  by  pafling  from  the  ani- 
mal to  the  vegetable,  we  fhall  find  this  plan, 
which  we  at  firft  found  varying  only  by  {hades, 
degenerate  by  degrees  from  reptiles  to  infe&s, 
from  infe&s  to  worms,  from  worms  to  zoo- 
phytes, and  from  zoophytes  to  plants  ; and 
though  changed  in  all  its  exterior  parts,  never- 
thelefs,  {fill  preferving  the  fame  chara&er  ; the 
principal  features  of  which  are  nutrition,  ex- 
panfion,  and  reproduction.  Thefe  features 
are  general  and  common  to  every  organized 
fubflance,  they  are  eternal  and  divine  ; and, 
far  from  being  effaced  or  deftroyed  by  time,  * 
are  only  renewed  and  rendered  more  plain  and 
evident. 

If,  from  this  great  picture  of  refemblances* 
in  which  the  living  univerfe  prefents  itfelf  as 
but  one  family,  we  pafs  to  that  of  the  differ- 
ences, wherein  each  fpecies  claims  a feparate 
place-,  and  a diftinCt  portrait,  we  {hall  perceive, 
that  excepting  fome  fort  of  the  larger  fpecies/ 
fuch  as  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  hippo- 
potamus, the  tiger,  and  the  lion,  every  other 
feems  to  unite  with  its  neighbouring  kind,  and 
form  groupes  of  degraded  fimilitudes,  or  genera, 
which  our  nomenclators  have  reprefented  in  a 
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network  of  figures,  fome  of  which  are  con- 
nected by  the  feet,  and  others  by  the  teeth, 
horns,  hair,  and  others  by  ftill  fmaller  affinities. 
Arid  even  the  apes,  whofe  form  appears  to  be 
the  moft  perfect,  that  is,  approaches  neareft  to 
that  of  man,  are  reprefented  confufedly,and  re- 
quire very  accurate  observations  to  distinguish 
one  from  the  other,  becaufe  the  privilege  of 
feparate  fpecies  is  lefs  owing  to  form  than  fize. 
Man  himfelf,  though  a fingle  fpecies,  and  in- 
finitely removed  from  that  of  all  other  animals, 
yet  being  only  of  a middle  fize,  has  more  ap- 
proximations than  the  larger  kinds.  We  Shall 
find  in  the  hiftory  of  the  orang-outang,  that  if 
we  Should  only  attend  to  the  figure,  we  might 
look  on  that  animal  as  the  one  in  which  the  ape 
fpecies  begins,  or,  that  in  which  the  human  fpe- 
cies ends  ; becaufe,  except  the  intellect,  he  is 
not  deficient  in  any  one  thing  which  we  pof- 
fefs,  and  becaufe,  in  his  body,  he  differs  left 
from  man  than  from  the  other  animals  to  which 
we  have  given  the  denomination  of  apes. 

The  mind,  thought,  and  fpeech,  therefore, 
do  not  depend  on  the  form  or  organization  of 
the  body.  Thofe  are  gifts  beftowed  on  man 
alone.  Though  the  orang-outang  neither 
Speaks  nor  thinks,  he  has  a body,  limbs,  fenfes, 
a brain,  and  a tongue,  entirely  Similar  to  thofe 
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of  man.  He  can  counterfeit  every  motion  of 
the  human  fpecies,  and  yet  cannot  perfe&ly 
perform  one  Angle  a6t;  which  may  polfibly  be 
owing  to  a defeCt  in  education,  or  perhaps  to 
an  error  in  our  judgment*  You  unjuftly  com- 
pare, it  may  be  faid,  an  ape,  who  is  a native  of 
the  forefts,  with  the  man  who  refides  in  po- 
lifhed  fociety.  To  form  a proper  judgment 
between  them,  a favage  man  and  an  ape  fhould 
be  viewed  together  ; for  we  have  no  juft  idea 
of  man  in  a pure  ftate  of  nature.  The  head 
covered  with  briftly  hairs,  or  with  curled  wool  ; 
the  face  partly  hid  by  a long  beard,  and  ftill 
longer  hairs  in  the  front,  which  furround  his 
eyes,  and  make  them  appear  funk  in  his  head, 
like  thofe  of  the  brutes  ; the  lips  thick  and 
projecting,  the  nofe  flat,  the  afpeCl  wild  or 
ftupid  ; the  ears,  body,  and  limbs  are  covered 
with  hair  ; the  nails  long,  thick,  and  crboked  ; 
a callous  fubftance  like  a horn  under  the  foies 
of  the  feet  ; the  breafts  of  the  female  long  and 
flabby,  and  the  Ann  of  her  belly  hanging  down 
to  her  knees  ; the  children  wallowing  in  filth, 
and  crawling  on  their  hands  and  feet  ; and, 
in  ftiort,  the  adults  fitting  on  their  hams,  form- 
ing an  hideous  appearance,  rendered  more 
fo  by  being  befmeared  all  over  with  ftinking 
greafe.  This  fketch,  drawn  from  a favage  Hot- 
tentot, 
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tentot,  is  ftill  a flattering  portrait,  for  there  is 
as  great  a diftance  between  a man  in  a pure 
ftate  of  nature  and  a Hottentot,  as  there  is  be- 
tween a Hottentot  and  us.  But  if  we  wifli  to 
compare  the  human  fpecies  with  that  of  the 
ape,  we  muff:  add  to  it  the  affinities  of  orga- 
nization, the  agreements  of  temperament,  the 
vehement  defire  of  the  males  for  the  females, 
the  like  conformation  of  the  genitals  in  both 
fexes,  the  periodic  emanations  of  the  females, 
the  compulftve  or  voluntary  intermixture  of 
the  negrefles  with  the  apes,  the  produce  of 
which  has  united  into  both  fpecies  ; and  then 
confider,  fuppofing  them  not  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies, how  difficult  it  is  to  difcover  the  interval 
by  which  they  are  feparated. 

I acknowledge,  if  we  were  forced  to  judge 
by  external  appearance  alone,  the  ape  might  be 
taken  for  a variety  in  the  human  fpecies.  The 
Creator  has  not  formed  man’s  body  on  a model 
abfolutely  different  from  that  of  the  mere  ani- 
mal ; he  has  comprehended  his  figure,  as  well 
as  of  that  of  every  other  animal,  under  one 
general  plan,  but  at  the  fame  time  that  he  has 
given  him  a material  form,  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  ape,  he  infufed  this  animal  body  with  a 
divine  fpirit.  If  he  had  granted  the  fame  fa- 
vour, not  to  the  ape,  but  to  the  meaneft  ani- 
vol,  ix.  T mal, 
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mal,  whofe  organization  feems  to  us  to  be  the 
word:  of  all  conftru&ed  beings,  this  animal 
would  foon  have  become  the  rival  of  man. 
Quickened  by  his  fpirit  it  would  have  excelled 
every  other  animal,  by  having  the  power  of 
thought  and  fpeech.  Therefore  whatever  re- 
femblance  there  is  between  the  Hottentot  and 
the  ape,  the  interval  which  feparates  them  is 
immenfe,  fince  the  former  is  endowed  with  the 
faculties  of  thinking  and  fpeaking. 

Who  will  ever  be  able  to  tell  in  what  the 
organization  of  an  idiot  differs  from  that  of 
another  man  ? yet  the  defeft  is  certainly  in  the 
material  organs,  fince  the  idiot  has  a foul  like 
another  perfon.  Now,  fince  in  mankind,  where 
the  whole  ftrudure  is  entirely  conformable,  and 
perfedtly  fimilar,  a difference  fo  trifling  as  to 
be  entirely  unperceivable  isfufficient  todeftroy 
thought,  we  muff  not  be  aftonifhed  that  it  never 
appears  in  the  ape,  which  has  not  the  neceffary 
principle. 

The  a&ion  of  the  foul  in  general  is  proper 
and  independent  of  matter.  But  as  ithaspleafed 
the  Divine  Author  to  unite  it  with  the  body, 
the  exercife  of  its  particular  allions  depends 
on  the  ftate  of  the  material  organs  ; and  this 
dépendance  is  not  only  apparent  from  the  ex- 
ample of  idiots  but  from  perfons  affli&ed  with 
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delirium,  from  infants  who  cannot  think,  and 
from  very  old  people,  after  the  power  of  think- 
ing is  gone.  Even  the  principle  of  education 
feems  to  confift  not  fo  much  in  intruding  the 
mind,  or  bringing  its  operations  to  perfection, 
as  in  modifying  the  material  organs,  and  put- 
ting them  into  the  moft  favourable  condition 
for  exercifing  the  thinking  principle.  Now 
there  are  two  kinds  of  educations  which  fhould 
be  carefully  diftinguifhed,  as  their  effeCts  are 
quite  different  ; the  education  of  the  individual, 
which  is  common  both  to  man  and  the  other 
animals,  and  that  of  the  fpecies  which  belong 
to  man  alone.  A young  animal,  as  well  from 
ericitement  as  example,  in  a few  weeks  learns 
to  perform  all  the  aCtions  of  its  parents  : a 
child  requires  a number  of  years  to  attain  this 
degree  of  perfection,  becaufe  when  born  its 
growth  and  ftrength  is  incomparably  lefs  for- 
ward than  in  young  animals.  In  the  firft  years 
the  mind  is  a void  relatively  to  what  it  becomes 
in  future.  A child,  therefore,  is  much  flower 
in  receiving  individual  education  than  that  of 
the  brute  ; but  for  this  very  reafon  it  becomes 
fufceptible  of  that  of  the  fpecies.  The  multi- 
plicity of  aids,  and  the  continual  cares,  which, 
for  a long  time,  the  weak  ftate  of  the  infant 
£Xa&s,  entertains  andincreafes  the  attachment 
T 2 . of 
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of  its  parents,  and  while  they  are  attending  to 
the  care  of  the  body  they  cultivate  the  mind. 
The  timç  required  to  ftreijgthen  the  fird,  turns 
to  the  profit  of  the  latter.  In  the  generality 
of  animals  the  corporeal  faculties  are  more  ad- 
vanced in  two  months  than  thofe  of  an  infant 
in  twoyears  ; there  is,  therefore,  twelve  times 
as  much  time  employed  in  its  individual  educa- 
tion, without  reckoning  what  is  dill  remaining 
to  acquire  after  this  period,  without  confidering 
that  animals  quit  their  young  as  foon  as  they 
are  able  to  provide  for  themfelves,  and  that 
foon  after  this  feparation  they  know  each  other 
no  more,  fo  that  all  attachment,  and  all  educa- 
tion, ceafes  in  them  at  the  very  moment  affift- 
ance  is  no  longer  neceffary.  Now  this  time  of 
education  being  fo  fhort,  its  effe&s  mud  be 
very  fmall  ; and  it  is  even  adonifiiing  that  ani- 
mals acquire  in  two  months  whatever  is  necef- 
fary for  their  ufe  during  the  red  of  life  : if 
we  fuppofe  a child,  in  an  equal  fpace  of  time, 
fhould  become  diffidently  formed  and  drong  to 
leave  its  parents,  and  never  to  return  to  them 
for  affidance,  would  there  be  any  fenfible  differ- 
ence between  this  child  and  the  brute  animal  ? 
However  ingenious  and  able  the  parents  were, 
could  they  be  able  to  prepare  and  modify  its 
organs  in  fo  fhort  a fpace  of  time,  or  to  eftab- 
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îifh  the  lead  communication  of  thought  be- 
tween their  minds  and  his  ? could  they  be  able 
to  excite  his  memory  by  impreffions  fufficiently 
reiterated  ? could  they  even  mollify  or  unfold 
their  organs  of  fpeech  ? no,  for  before  the  child 
can  pronounce  a fingle  word  his  ear  muft  have 
received  innumerable  ftrokes  from  the  fame 
found  ; and,  before  he  can  be  able  to  apply 
or  pronounce  it  properly,  the  fame  combina- 
tion of  the  word,  and  the  objed  to  which  it 
belongs,  muft  be  innumerably  prefented  to 
him.  Education*  therefore,  which  alone  can 
expand  the  powers  of  the  mind,  will  be  un- 
remittingly continued  for  a length  of  time  ; if 
it  fhould  ceafe,  not  at  the  end  of  two  months, 
as  in  animals,  but  even  when  twelve  months 
old,  the  mind  of  the  child,  which  could  have 
received  no  impreffion,  would  remain  inadive, 
like  that  of  an  idiot,  the  defed  of  whofe  or- 
gans prevents  the  reception  of  knowledge. 
This  reafoning  would  apply  with  double  force 
if  we  fuppofe  the  child  born  in  a pure  ftate  of 
nature,  if  it  had  only  a Hottentot  mother  for 
its  tutorefs,  and  that  at  the  age  of  two  months 
it  was  able  to  feparate  from  her,  and  live  with- 
out her  care  and  affiftance  ; would  not  this 
child  be  worfe  than  an  idiot,  and  entirely  on  a 
par  with  the  brutes  ? But  in  this  ftate  of 
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nature,  the  firft  education,  that  is,  the  educa- 
tion of  neceflîty,  exa£ls  as  much  time  as  in  the 
civilized  date,  becaufe  in  both  the  child  is 
equally  weak,  and  equally  flow  in  its  growth, 
and  confequently  it  has  need  of  the  care  of  its 
parents  for  an  equal  portion  of  time.  In  fliort, 
it  would  infallibly  perifh  if  abandoned  before 
the  age  of  three  years.  Now  this  neceflary 
habitude,  fo  long  continued  between  the  mo- 
ther and  the  child,  is  fufficient  to  communi- 
cate toit  all  that  (he  pofTeffes  ; and  though  we 
fhould  falfely  fuppofe,  that  this  mother,  iik 
a ffate  of  nature,  pofl'efles  not  any  one  gift, 
not  even  that  of  fpeech,  would  not  this  long 
habitude  with  her  child  produce  a language  ? 
Thus  this  ffate  of  pure  nature,  wherein  we 
fuppofe  man  to  be  without  thought  and  fpeech, 
is  imaginary,  and  never  had  exiftence.  This 
needful  and  long  intercourfe  of  parents  with 
their  children  produces  fociety  in  the  midft  of 
a defart.  The  family  underftand  each  other 
by  figns  and  founds  ; and  this  firft  ray  of  intel- 
ligence, when  cherifhed,  cultivated,  and  com- 
municated, unfolds,  in  the  procefs  of  time,  all 
the  buds  of  thought  ; and  as  this  habitual  inter- 
courfe could  not  fuflain  itfelf  fo  long  without 
producing  mutual  figns  and  founds,  always  re- 
peated and  gradually  engraven  on  the  memory 
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of  the  child,  would  confequently  become  con- 
fiant and  intelligible  exprellions  ; though  the 
lift  of  words  is  fhort,  it  ftill  forms  a language, 
which  will  foon  become  more  extended  as  the 
family  increafes,  and  will  always  follow  the 
fteps  of  fociety  in  improvement.  Society  being 
formed,  the  education  of  the  child  is  no  longer 
individual,  for  then  the  parents  communicate 
to  it  not  only  what  they  polTefs  from  Nature, 
but  alfo  what  they  have  received  from  their 
anceftors,  and  from  the  fociety  of  which  they 
form  a part.  It  is  no  longer  a communication 
between  detached  individuals,  confined  like 
animals,  to  the  tranfmillion  of  fimple  faculties, 
but  an  inftitution  of  which  the  whole  fpecrcs 
partakes,  and  whofe  produce  conftitutes  the 
bond  and  bafis  of  fociety. 

Even  among  brute  animals,  though  deprived 
of  the  thinking  principle.,  thofe  whofe  educa- 
tion is  the  longed  are  alfo  thofe  which  feem  to 
have  the  greateft  fhare  of  intelligence  : the 
elephant,  who  takes  the  longeft  time  in  com- 
pleting. its  growth,  and  which  requires  the 
afiiftance  of  its  mother  for  the  whole  of  the 
firft  year,  is  alfo  the  moft  intelligent  animal. 
The  Guinea-pig,  which  requires  only  three 
weeks  to  accomplifn  its  growth,  and  be  in  a ge- 
nerating (late,  is,  perhaps,  for  this  reafon  alone, 
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one  of  the  moft  ftupid  animals  in  Nature. 
With  refpe£l  to  the  ape,  with  a view  to  afcer- 
tain  whofe  nature  we  have  gone  into  this  in- 
veftigation,  whatever  refemblance  he  may  bear 
to  man,  yet  his  affinity  to  the  brutes  is  evident 
from  the  moment  of  his  birth  ; he  is  then 
proportionably  ftronger,  and  more  completely 
formed  than  the  infant,  and  the  time  of  his 
growth  bears  no  comparifon  ; the  affiftance  of 
his  mother  is  only  neceffiary  during  a few 
months  ; his  education  is  purely  individual, 
and  confequently  as  fterile  as  that  of  other 
animals. 

The  ape,  therefore,  notwithftandinghis  re- 
refemblance  to  the  human  form,  is  a brute,  and 
fo  far  from  being  fécond  in  our  fpecies  is  not 
even  the  firft  in  the  order  of  animals,  becaufe 
he  is  not  the  moft  intelligent  among  them  ; 
therefore  it  is  only  on  account  of  the  corporal 
refemblance  that  prejudice  has  been  formed  in 
favour  of  the  great  faculties  of  the  ape.  He 
refembles  man,  it  is  faid,  both  externally  and 
internally,  and  therefore  he  muft  not  only 
imitate  us,  but  alfo,  of  its  own  accord,  a£l  in 
the  fame  manner  as  we  do.  We  have  feen 
that  every  a£tion  we  call  human  are  relative  to 
fociety  ; that  they  depend,  at  firft  on  the  mind, 
and  afterwards  on  education,  the  phyfical  prin- 
ciple 
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cipîe  of  which  is  the  neceflity  there  is  for  the 
long  intercourfe  between  parents  and  children  ; 
that  this  intercourfe  is  very  fhort  with  the  ape  ; 
that,  like  other  animals,  he  only  receives  an 
education  purely  individual,  and  is  -not  fuf- 
ceptible  of  any  other,  confequently  be  cannot 
a£t  like  man,  fmce  no  a6tion  of  the  ape  has 
the  fame  principle,  nor  the  fame  end.  With 
refpe&  to  imitation,  which  appears  to  be  the 
ftrongeft  and  mod:  (hiking  character  in  the  ape 
kind,  and  w,hich  the  vulgar  refer  to  him  as  a 
peculiar  talent  ; before  we  decide  we  mud 
examine  whether  this  imitation  is  fpontaneous 
or  forced.  Does  the  ape  imitate  the  human 
fpecies  from  inclination,  or  from  pofiefling  an 
innate  capacity  of  performing  thofe  a6tions 
without  choice  or  exertion  r I willingly  appeal 
to  all  thofe  who  have  obferved  this  animat 
without  prejudice,  and  I am  convinced  they 
will  agree  with  me,  that  there  is  nothing 
voluntary  in  their  imitation.  The  monkey 
having  arms  and  hands,  makes  life  of  them  as 
we  do,  but  without  any  idea  of  copying  our 
example.  The  fimilitude  of  his  limbs  and  or- 
gans necedarily  produces  motions  refembling 
ours  ; being  formed  like  man  he  muft  be 
enabled  to  move  like  him  ; but  this  fimilarity 
of  motion  by  no  means  proves  he  a£ts  from 
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imitation  ; let  us,  for  inflance,  conftru£t  two 
pendulums  of  the  fame  form,  and  give  them  an 
equal  motion,  would  it  not  be  abfurd  to  fay 
thefe  machines  move  to  imitate  each  other?  It 
is  the  .fame  with  refpeft  to  the  ape,  relative  to 
the  body  of  man,  they  are  two  machines,  fimi- 
larly  conftructed,  and  by  the  impulfeof  Nature 
move  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  : however 
parity  mud  not  be  confidered  as  imitation  ; the 
one  depends  on  matter,  arid  the  other  exifts  only 
in  reafon.  Imitation  fuppofes  a defign  of  co- 
pying ; the  ape  is  incapable  of  forming  this 
defign,  which  requires  a train  of  thoughts  and 
judgment  ; for  this  reafon,  man,  if  he  choofes, 
can  imitate  the  ape,  but  the  ape  cannot  have  an 
idea  of  imitating  man. 

This  parity  is  no  more  than  the  phyfical  part 
ot  imitation,  and  not  fo  complete  as  the  fimili- 
tude  from  which,  however,  it  proceeds  as  an 
immediate  effedl.  The  ape  refembles  man 
more  by  his  body  and  limbs  than  by  the  ufe  he 
makes  of  them.  By  obferving  the  ape  atten- 
tively we  (hall  perceive  that  all  his  motions  are 
fudden,  intermittent,  and -precipitate  ; and  to 
compare  them  with  thofe  of  man  we  muft 
fuppofe  a different  model.  Every  a£Hon  of 
the  ape  ftrongly  partakes  of  his  education, 
which  is  purely  animal  ; and  they  appear  to  be 
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extravagant,  ridiculous,  and  inconfequential, 
becaufe  we  judge  of  them  by  our  own,  which  is 
a falfe  comparifon.  As  his  nature  is  vivacious, 
his  temperament  warm,  his  difpofition  petulant, 
and  none  of  his  affections  having  been  polifhed 
by  education,  all  his  habitudes  are  exceffive, 
and  more  refemble  the  aCtions  of  a lunatic  than 
thofe  of  a man,  or  even  thofe  of  a peaceable 
animal  : from  the  fartie  reafon  we  find  him  in- 
docile, and  that  he  receives  with  difficulty  the 
impreffions  we  wifh  him  to  imbibe.  He  is  in- 
fenfible  to  kindnefs,  and  only  to  be  rendered 
obedient  through  fear  of  chaffifement.  He  may 
be  kept  in  captivity,  but  not  in  a domeftic  date. 
Always  fullen,  ftubborn,  or  making  grimaces, 
he  may  rather  be  faid  to  be  fubdued  than  tam- 
ed ; therefore  none  of  this  fpecieshas  ever  been 
domefticated  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and 
confequently  is  more  difiant  from  man  than 
mod:  other  animals,  for  docility  fuppofes  fome 
analogy  betwixt  the  giver  and  the  receiver 
of  inftruCtion  ; a relative  quality,  which  can- 
not be  exercifed  but  when  there  is  a certain 
number  of  common  faculties  in  both,  which 
only  differ  from  each  other  becaufe  they  are 
a&ive  in  the  matter  and  paffive  in  the  fcholar. 
Now  the  paffive  qualities  of  the  ape  have  lefs 
relation  to  the  aCtive  qualities  of  man  than  thofe 
U 2 of 
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of  the  dog  or  elephant,  who  only  require  good 
treatment  to  receive  the  kind  and  even  delicate 
fentiments  of  a faithful  attachment,  voluntary 
obedience,  grateful  fervice,  and  an  unreferved 
and  ready  attention  to  the  commands  of  their 
ma  fter. 

The  ape  is,  therefore,  farther  removed  from 
the  human  fpecies  in  relative  qualities,  than 
mod  other  animals  : He  like  wife  difFers  greatly 
by  temperament.  The  human  fpecies  can 
dwell  in  every  climate  ; he  lives  and  multiplies 
in  the  northern  as  well,  as  in  the  fouthern  re- 
gions ; but  the  ape  lives  with  difficulty  in  tem- 
perate countries,  and  can  only  multiply  in 
the  hotted  parts  of  the  earth.  This  difference 
of  temperament  fuppofes  others  in  organiza- 
tion, which  though  concealed,  are  no  lefs  real  ; 
it  mud  alfo  have  a great  influence  on  his  na- 
tural difpofitions.  The  excefs  of  heat  f©  ne- 
ceffary  to  this  animal  renders  all  his  affections, 
and  all.  his  qualities,  exceffive  ; and  we  need 
not  feek  for  any  other  caufe  to  account  for 
his  petulance,  His  lubricity,  and  his  other  paf- 
fions,  which  feem  to  be  as  violent  as  they  are 
extravagant. 

Thus  the  ape,  which  philofophers,  as  well 
as  the  generality  of  people,  have  regarded  as  a 
being  difficult  to  define,  and  the  nature  of 
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which  was  at  lead  equivocal,  and  intermediate 
between  that  of  man  and  brute  animals,  is,  in 
fa 61,  no  other  than  a real  brute,  wearing  exter- 
nally a human  mafque,  but  internally  deftitvtc 
of  thought,  and  every  other  attribute  which 
conftitute  the  human  fpecies:  an  animal  infe- 
riorto  many  others  in  his  relative  faculties,  and 
more  effentially  different  from  the  human  race 
by  his  nature,  temperament,  and  alfo  by  the 
time  neceffary  to  his  education,  geffation, 
growth,  and  duration  of  life  : that  is  by  every 
real  habitude  which  conftitutes  what  we  call 
Nature  in  a particular  being. 


THR  ORANG-OUTANG *  *,  OR  THE  PONGO, 
AND  THE  JOCKO. 


WE  {hall  prefent  the  Orang-outang  and 
the  Jocko  together,  becaufe  they,  pofhbly,  be- 
long to  the  fame  fpecies.  Of  all  the  ape  and 
monkey  kinds,  thefe  bear  the  greateft  refem- 
blance  to  the  human  form,  and  confequently, 

thofe 

* Orang-outang  is  the  name  this  animal  bears  in  the  Eaf \- 
Indies  ; Pongo,  its  denomination  at  Lowando,  a province  of  Congo: 
and  Kukurlacks  in  fome  parts  of  the  Ealt-Indies. 
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thofe  which  are  mod  worthy  particular  notice. 
We  have  feen  the  fmall  orang-outang,or  jocko, 
(fig.  » 95.^  alive,  and  have  preferved  its  fkin  ; 
but  we  can  only  fpeak  of  the  pongo,  or  great 
orang-outang,  from  the  accounts  given  us  by 
travellers.  It  their  relations  might  be  depend- 
ed on,  if  they  were  not  often  obfcure,  faulty, 
and  exaggerated,  we  fhould  not  doubt  of  its 
being  a different  fpecies  from  the  jocko,  a fpe- 
cies  more  perfed,  and  approaching  nearer  to 
the  human  race.  Bontius,  who  w^as  head  phy- 
fic.ian  at  Batavia,  and  who  has  left  fome  excel- 
lent obfervations  on  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  that 
part  of  India,  exprefsly  fays,  that  he  faw  with 
admiration,  fome  individuals  of  this  fpecies 
walking  ereét  on  two  feet,  and  among  others 
a female  (of  which  he  gives  a figure)  w’ho 
feemed  to  have  an  idea  of  modefty,  covering 
herfelf  with  her  hand  on  the  appearance  of  men 
with  wfiom  fhe  was  not  acquainted  ; who  figh- 
ed,  cried,  and  did  a number  of  other  actions, 
fo  like  the  human  race,  fhe  wanted  nothing 
of  humanity  but  the  gift  of  fpeech.  Linnæus, 
upon  the  authority  of  fome  travellers,  fays, 
that  even  this  faculty  is  not  wanting  in  the 
orang-outang,  but  that  he  thinks,  fpeaks,  and 
expreffes  his  meaning  in  a whiffling  tone.  He 
calls  him  the  Nofiurnal  Man , and  at  the  fame 
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time  gives  fuch  a defcription  of  him  that  it  is 
impoffible  to  decide  whether  he  is  a brute  or 
human  being.  We  muff,  however,  remark, 
that,  according  to  Linnæus,  this  being,  what- 
ever he  may  be,  is  not  above  half  the  height  of  a 
man  ; and  as  Bontius  makes  no  mention  of  the 
fize  of  this  orang-outang,  we  fhould  imagine 
them  to  be  the  fame:  but,  then,  this  animal  of 
Linnæus  and  Bontius  would  not  be  the  true 
orang-outang,  which  is  of  the  fize  of  a very  tall 
man  : neither  can  he  be  what  we  call  the  Jocko 
which  I have  feen  alive;  for  although  he  was 
of  the  fame  fize. as  that  defcribed  by  Linnæus, 
yet  he  differed  in  every  other  chara&er.  I can 
affirm,  from  having  repeatedly  feen  him,  that 
he  neither  fpake  nor  expreffed  himfelf  by  a 
whiffling  noife,  and  that  he  did  not  a fingle 
thing  but  what  a well  inflrudted  dog  .could  per- 
form : He  differed  in  almoft  every  refpedt  from 
the  defcription  which  Linnæus  gives  of  the 
orang-outang,  and  agreed  much  better  with 
that  of  the  fatyrus  of  the  fame  author.  1 there- 
fore greatly  doubt  the  truth  of  the  defcription 
of  this  noflurnal  man  ; I even  doubt  of  his  exig- 
ence ; and  it  was  probably  a white  Negro, 
a ChacrclaSy  whom  thofe  travellers,  Linnæus 
has  quoted,  have  but  fuperficially  feen,  and  as 
blindly  defcribed,  for  the  Chacrelas,  like  the 
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no&urnal  man  of  this  author,  has  white,  woolly, 
frizly  hair,  red  eyes,  a weak  fight,  &c.  But 
then  they  are  men,  and  do  not  whittle  ; nor  are 
they  pigmies  of  only  thirty  inches  in  height  ; 
they  think,  fpeak  and  a£t,  like  other  men,  and 
their  ttature  is  exactly  the  fame. 

Difcarding,  therefore,  this  ill-defcribed  being, 
and  fuppofing  a little  exaggeration  in  Bontius’s 
relation  concerning  the  modefty  of  his  female 
orang-outang,  there  only  remains  a brute  ani- 
mal, namely,  an  Ape,  of  which  we  have  in- 
formation from  authors  of  more  credit  ; and 
which  is  defcribed  with  the  greateft  exatlnefs 
by  Edward  Tyfon,  a celebrated  Englifh  anato- 
mitt.  This  learned  gentleman  fays,  that  there 
are  two  fpecies  of  this  ape,  and  that  the  one  he 
gives  a defcription  of  is  not  fo  large  as  the 
other  called  barris , or  Laris , by  travellers,  and 
drill  by  the  Englifh.  This  drill  is,  in  fa£t, 
the  large  orang-outang  of  the  Eaft- Indies,  or 
the  pongo  of  Guinea  ; and  the  pigmy  defcribed 
by  Tyfon  is  the  jocko  which  we  have  feen 
alive.  Gaflendi  having  advanced,  on  the  au- 
thority of  a traveller,  named  St.  Amand,  that 
in  the  ifland  of  Java  there  was  a creature  which 
formed  the  fhade  between  man  and  the  ape  ; 
the  fa£t  was  pofively  denied.  To  prove  it 
Peirefe  produced  -a  letter  from  M.  Noël,  a 
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phyfician',  who  liv^d  in  Africa,  in  which  it  is 
aflerted,  that  there  is  found  in  Guinea  a large 
ape,  called  barris , which  walks  ere&  on  its 
two  feet,  has  an  appearance  of  more  gravity 
and  fagacity  than  any  of  the  other  fpecies,  and 
has  a very  ftrong  inclination  for  women.  Dar- 
cos,Nieremberg,  and  Dapper,  fpeak  nearly  the 
fame  of  the  barris*  Battle  calls  it  Pongo,  and 
allures  us,  “ that,  excepting  his  fize,  he  is  exact- 
ly like  a man  in  all  his  proportions  ; but  he  is  as 
tall  as  a giant  ; his  face  is  like  that  of  a man, 
his  eyes  deep  funk  in  the  head,  and  the  hair  on 
his  brows  extremely  long  ; his  vifage  is  without 
hair,  as  are  alfo  his  ears  and  hands  ; his  body  is 
lightly  covered  with  hair  inclining  to  a dun 
colour.  He  fcarcely  differs  from  man,  except 
not  having  any  calf  to  his  legs.  This  animal 
always  walks  on  bis  hind  legs  : he  deeps  under 
trees,  and  builds  himfelf  a fhelter  again!!  the 
fun  and  the  rains.  He  lives  only  upon  nuts 
and  fruits,  and  is  no  way  carnivorous  : he  can- 
not fpeak,  and  has  no  more  under  Handing  than 
any  other  animal  of  the  brute  creat  ion.  When 
the  people  of  the  country  travel  in  the  woods 
they  make  hres  by  which  they  deep  in  the  night, 
and  being  gone,  in  the  morning  this  animal 
comes  and  dts  by  it  until  it  goes  out,  but  he 
has  not  fkill  enough  to  keep  the  dame  alive 
V.OL.  ix.  X by 
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by  feeding  it  with  fuel.  They  go  together  h\ 
companies,  and  if  they  happen  to  met  with  one 
of  the  human  fpecies,  remote  from  fuccour, 
they  (hew  him  no  mercy.  They  even  attack 
the  elephants,  whom  they  beat  with  their  clubs* 
and  oblige  them  to  leave  that  part  of  the  foreft 
which  they  claim  as  their  own.  Thefe  crea- 
tures are  never  taken  alive,  for  they  are  fo 
ftrong  that  ten  men  would  not  be  able  to  hold 
one  of  them.*  They  fometimes  deftroy  the 
young  ones  when  the  female  happens  to  leave 
them  behind,  but  in  general  they  keep  clung  to 
their  mother’s  breaft,  and  adhere  both  with  legs 
and  arms  to  her  belly.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  this  animal  both  very  much  refembling  the 
human  race,  the  one  the  natives  call  pongo,  is 
taller  and  thicker  than  a man  ; and  the  other 
enjecoy  or  jocko,  whofe  fize  is  much  fmaller.” 
It  is  from  this  paflage  that  I derived  the  names 
pongo  and  jccko.  Battel  farther  obferves,  that 
when  one  of  thefe  animals  dies  the  reft  cover 
his  body  with  leaves  and  branches  of  trees. 
Purchas  adds,  in  a note,  that  in  the  conven- 
tions he  had  with  Battel  he  learned  that  a negro 
boy  was  taken  from  him  by  a pongo,  and  car- 
ried into  the  woods,  where  he  continued  a w^hole 
year,  and  that  on  his  return  he  faid,  that  they 
never  attempted  to  do  him  any  injury  ; that 
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they  were  generally  about  the  height  of  the 
human  race,  but  much  larger,  and  nearly  double 
the  bulk  of*a  man.  Jobfon  aflerts  to  have 
feen,  in  places  frequented  by  thefe  animals,  a 
fort  of  habitations  compofed  of  interwoven 
branches,  which  might  ferve  them  at  lead:  as 
a fhelter  from  the  heat  of  the  fun.  “ The  apes 
of  Guinea,  fays  Bofman,  which  are  calledy?///7- 
ien  by  the' Flemings,  are  of  a yellow  colour, 
and  grow  to  a very  large  fize.  I have  feen 1 
fome  above  five  feet  high.  Thefe  apes  are  of 
a very  difagreeable  appearance,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  another  fpecies,  which  refembles  them  in 
every  particular  excepting  in  fize,  which  is 
not  one  fourth  part  fo  big.  They  are  very  eafily 
taught  to  do  almofi:  whatever  their  mafters 
pleafe.”  Schouten  fays,  “ That  the  animals 
which  the  Indians  call  orang-outangs  are  nearly 
of  the  fame  height  and  figure  as  mankind,  but 
that  their  back  and  loins  are  covered  with  hair, 
although  they  have  none  on  the  fore  part  of 
their  bodies  ; that  the  females  have  two  large 
breafts  ; that  their  face  is  coarfe,  their  nofe 
fiat,  and  their  ears  like  thofe  of  men  ; that 
they  are  robuft,  active,  bold,  and  defend  them- 
felves  againft  armed  men  ; that  they  are 
paffionately  fond  of  women,  who  cannot  pafs 
through  the  woods  they  inhabit,  without  thefe 
X 2 animals 
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animals  immediately  attacking  and  ravifhing 
them.”  Dampier,  Froger,  and  other  travellers, 
aflert,  that  young  girls,  about  eight  or  ten  years 
old,  are  taken  away  by  thefe  animals,  and  car- 
ried to  the  tops  of  high  trees,  and  that  it  is  a 
very  great  difficulty  to  refcue  them.  To  all 
thefe  teftimonies  we  may  add  that  of  M.  de 
la  Brode,,  mentioned  in  his  voyage  to  Angola  in 
1 738,  wherein  he  fays  that  the  orang-outangs 
(which  he  calls  quimpezés ) often  attempt  to  fur- 
prize  the  Negrefles,  whom,  when  they  fucceed, 
they  detain  for  the  purpofe  of  enjoying,  feed- 
ing them  very  plentifully  all  the  time.  I knew 
(fays  he)  a Negrefs  at  Loango  who  had  lived 
among  thefe  animals  for  three  years.  They 
grow  from  fix  to  feven  feet  high,  and  are  of 
great  ftrength.  They  build  fheds,  and  make 
ufe  of  clubs  for  their  defence.  They  have  flat 
faces,  broad  flat  nofes,  ears  without  a tip,  and 
their  flcins  are  fairer  than  that  of  a mulatto, 
but  they  are  covered  on  many  parts  of  their 
bodies  with  long  and  tawny-coloured  hair  : 
their  bellies  are  extremely  tenfe,  their  heels 
flat,  rifing  behind  out  half  an  inch:  they  fome- 
times  walk  upright,  and  fometimes  upon  all 
fours.  We  purchafed  two  of  thefe  animals,  a 
male  of  about  fourteen  months  old,  and  a fe- 
male about  twelve,  &c.” 
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Thus  we  have  given  the  mod  precife  and 
perfeét  account  we  could  collect  of  the  great 
orang-outang , or  pongo  ; and  as  magnitude  is 
the  only  firiking  chamber  by  which  it  differs 
from  the  jocko,  1 mud  perfifl  in  my  belief 
that  they  are  of  the  fame  fpecies  ; for  two 
things  are  at  leaft  poffible.  i.  That  the  jocko 
may  be  a confiant  variety  ; that  is,  a much 
fmaller  race  than  that  of  the  pongo  ; in  fa£t, 
they  are  both  of  the  fame  climate,  they  live  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  confequently  ought  to  re- 
ferable each  other  perfectly,  fince  they  equally 
receive,  and  are  fubjeét  to  the  fame  influences 
of  earth  and  fky — Have  we  not  an  example  of 
a like  variety  in  the  human  fpecies?  The  Lap- 
lander and  Finlander,  though  living  under  the 
fame  climate,  yet  differ  almofl  as  much  in  fize, 
and  much  more  in  other  attributes,  than  the^ 
jocko,  differs  from  the  great  orang-outang. 
2.  The  jocko,  or  fmall  orang-outang,  which 
we  have  feen  alive,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
Tulpius,  Tyfon,  and  others  which  have  been 
tranfported  into  Europe,  were,  perhaps,  only 
young  animals,  which  had  not  attained  the 
whole  of  their  growth.  That  which  I faw 
was  about  two  feet  and  a half  high,  and  the 
Sieur  Nonfoux,  to  whom  it  belonged,  aflured 
me  that  it  was  not  above  two  years  old  ; there- 
fore. 
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fore,  it  poftibly  might  have  attained  the  height 
of  five  feet  if  it  had  lived,  fuppofing  its  growth 
proportionate  to  that  of  the  human  fpecies. 
The  orang-outang  defcribed  by  Tyfon,  was 
Hill  younger,  as  it  was  not  above  two  feet  high, 
and  its  teeth  were  not  entirely  formed.  Thofe 
ofTulpius  and  Edwards  were  nearly  of  the 
fame  fize  as  that  which  I faw,  therefore  it  is 
very  probable  that  thefe  animals,  had  they  been 
at  liberty  in  their  own  climate,  would  have  ac- 
quired the  fame  height  and  dimenfions  which 
travellers  afcribe  to  the  great  orang-outang. 
From  thefe  circumftances  we  fhall  confider 
thefe  two  animals  as  belonging  to  one  fpecies, 
till  a more  precife  knowledge  of  them  (half  be 
obtained. 

The  orang-outang  which  I faw  walked 
always  upright,  even  when  carrying  heavy 
burthens.  His  air  was  melancholy,  his  de- 
portment grave,  his  movements  regular,  his 
difpofition  gentle,  and  very  different  from  that 
of  other  apes.  Unlike  the  baboon,  or  the 
monkey,  whofe  motions  are  violent,  and  ap- 
petites capricious,  who  are  fond  of  mifchief, 
and  only  obedient  through  fear,  a look  kept 
him  in  awe.  It  may  be  urged  that  he  had 
the  benefit  of  inftru£tion,  but  equally  fo  had 
thofe  with  whom  I mean  to  compare  him,  and 
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yet  neither  the  baboon,  nor  other  apes,  could 
be  brought  to  obey  without  blows,  while  a 
word  was  enough  for  him.  I have  feen  this 
animal  give  his  hand  to  fhew  the  company  to 
the  door  that  came  to  fee  himrand  walk  about 
as  gravely  with  them  as  if  he  formed  one  of  the 
fociety.  I have  feen  him  fit  down  at  table,  un- 
fold his  napkin,  wipe  his  lips,  make  ufe  of  a 
fpoon  or  a fork  to  carry  the  vidluals  to  his 
mouth,  pour  out  his  drink  into  a glafs,  and 
touch  glades  with  the  perfon  who  drank  with 
him  ; when  invited  to  take  tea,  he  would  bring 
a cup  andfaucer,  lay  them  on  the  table,  putin 
fugar,  pour  out  the  tea,  and  leave  it  to  cool 
before  he  drank  it.  All  this  I have  feen  him 
perform  without  any  other  inftigation  than  the 
figns,  or  the  command  of  his  matter,  and  often 
of  his  own  accord.  He  was  gentle  and  in- 
offenfive  ; he  even  approached  Grangers  with 
refpedl,  and  appeared  rather  to  folicit  careffes 
than  inclined  to  offer  injuries.  He  was  parti- 
cularly fond  of  fweetmeats,  which  every  body 
was  ready  to  give  him  ; and  as  he  had  a de- 
fluxion upon  the  bread,  together  with  a cough, 
fomuch  fugar  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  fhorten 
his  life.  He  continued  at  Paris  one  fummer, 
and  died  in  London  the  following  winter.  He 
would  eat  almoft  every  thing  that  was  offered, 
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but  preferred  dry  and  ripe  fruits  to  all  other 
aliments.  He  would  drink  wine,  but  in  fmall 
quantities,  and  willingly  left  it  for  milk,  tea,  or 
any  other  fweet,  or  mild  liquor.  Frederick 
Henry,  Prince  of  Orange,  had  one  of  thefe  ani- 
mals prefented  to  him,  the  figure  and  defcrip- 
tion  of  which  is  given  by  Tulpius,  and  who  re- 
lates nearly  the  fame  circumftances  refpe&ing 
him  as  we  have  done.  But  if  we  would  know 
what  peculiar  inftin&s  belong  to  this  animal, 
and  diftinguifh  them  from  the  improvements 
he  had  received  from  his  matter  ; we  mutt 
compare  thofe  fa£ts  which  we  have  witnefled, 
with  the  relations  which  travellers  have  given 
who  faw  this  animal  in  a ftate  of  nature,  and 
in  that  of  its  captivity.  M.  de  la  Brofle,  who 
bought  two  orang-outangs  that  were  but  a 
year  old  from  a negro,  does  not  mention  their 
having  been  educated  ; on  the  contrary,  he  af- 
ferts,  that  they  performed  many  of  the  above 
actions  by  natural  inftin£i.  “ Thefe  animals, 
he  fays,  fat  at  table  like  men,  that  they  eat 
every  fort  of  food  without  dittin&ion,  made 
ufe  of  a knife,  a fork,  or  a fpoon,  to  eat  their 
meat  and  help  themfelves  ; they  drank  wine 
and  other  liquors.  We  carried  them  on  fhip 
board,  and  when  they  were  at  table,  they  made 
ligns  to  the  cabbin-boy  exprettive  of  their 
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wants  ; and  whenever  the  boy  neglected  or  re- 
fufed  to  give  them  what  they  defired,  they  be- 
came in  a paflion,  feized  him  by  the  arm,  bit 
and  then  threw  him  down.  The  male  was 
fea-fick,  and  required  attendance  like  an  hu- 
man creature  : he  was  even  twice  bled  in  the 
right  arm  ; and  every  time  afterwards,  when 
he  found  himfelf  indifpofed,  he  held  out  his 
arm,  as  if  confcious  of  having  been  relieved  by 
that  operation.” 

Henry  Grofe  relates,  “ that  thefe  animals 
are  met  with  to  the  north  of  Coromandel  ; that 
Mr.  Horne,  governor  of  Bombay,  had  two 
of  them,  a male  and  a female,  fent  him  from 
a merchant  of  the  name  of  Vancajee,  who 
lived  upon  the  fea-coaft  in  that  country,  by 
Captain  Boag,  the  mailer  of  a trading  velfel  ; 
who  as  well  as  fome  of  his  people,  gave  the 
following  defcription  of  them  : they  were 
fcarcely  two  feet  high,  but  their  form  was  en- 
tirely like  the  human  : they  walked  ere£t  upon 
their  two  feet,  and  were  of  a fallow  white,  with- 
out any  hairs  on  any  other  part  than  thofe  on 
which  mankind  generally  have  them.  Many 
of  their  aélions  perfe&ly  refembledthe  human, 
and  their  melancholy  plainly  evinced  they 
felt  the  weight  of  their  captivity.  They  made 
their  bed  very  orderly  in  the  cage  in  which 
VOL.  ix.  Y they 
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they  were  Tent  on  board  the  fliip.  When  any  per* 
fon  looked  at  them,  they  hid  thofe  parts  which 
modefty  forbids  to  expofe.  Whether  the  fea  air 
affeéted  them,  or  they  pined  at  their  confinement, 
or  whether  the  captain  did  not  provide  them 
proper  food,  the  female  firfi:  fickened,  and  died 
on  board,  upon  which  the  male  fhewed  all  real 
figns  of  grief,  and  took  the  death  of  his  compa- 
nion fo  greatly  to  heart  that  he  refufed  his  food, 
and  did  not  furvive  her  more  than  two  days.” 

Such  was  Captain  Boag’s  account  to  Go- 
vernor Horne,  on  his  return  to  Bombay  ; and 
upon  being  alked  what  he  had  done  with  their 
bodies,  faid  he  had  thrown  them  over-board, 
not  at  the  time  thinking  of  preferving  them. 
The  governor  was  fo  defirous  of  poflefiing 
fuch  a curiofity,  that  he  fent  to  Vancajee,  re- 
quefting  him  to  procure  more  ; to  which  Van- 
cajee replied,  he  was  afraid  that  would  not  be 
in  his  power,  as  they  were  caught  ypon  the 
fkirts  of  a forefi  about  feventy  leagues  up  the 
country,  but  they  were  fo  fhy  and  cunning, 
that  the  inhabitants  were  fcarcely  able  to  take 
them,  it  not  happening  more  than  once  in  a 
century. 

Francis  Pyrard  relates,  “ that  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Sierra  Leona  in  Africa,  there  is  a fpe- 
cies  of  apes  called  bans,  who  are  flrong  and 
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mufcular,  and  fo  very  induftrious,  that,  if  pro- 
perly fed  and  inftruéted,  they  ferve  as  very 
ufeful  domeftics  : they  ufually  walk  upright, 
will  pound  any  thing  in  a mortar,  fetch  water 
from  the  river  in  little  pitchers,  which  they 
carry  on  their  heads  ; but  if  the  pitchers  are 
not  foon  taken  off  at  their  return,  they  let  them 
fall  to  the  ground  ; but  when  they  fee  them 
broken,  they  begin  to  lament  and  cry  for  the 
lofs.”  Father  Jarrie  fays  nearly  the  fame,  and 
in  almoft  the  fame  words.  The  teftimony  of 
Schoutten  agrees  with  Pyrard’s,  on  the  educa- 
tion of  thefe  animals.  “ When  taken,  he  fays, 
they  are  taught  to  walk  ere&  on  their  hind  feet, 
and  to  make  ufe  of  thofe  before  as  hands,  for 
certain  works,  as  rincing  glades,  carrying  the 
beer,  and  waiting  at  table,  turning  the  fpits, 
and  other  domeftic  bufmefs.”  “ I faw  at 
Java  (fays  Guat)  a very  extraordinary  female' 
ape  ; ihe  was  very  large,  and  often  walked 
ereéb  on  her  hind  feet,  at  which  time  (he  hid 
with  her  hands  the  parts  which  diftinguifh  the 
fex.  She  had  no  hair  on  her  face,  except  the 
eye-brows,  and  her  face  much  refembled  thofe 
grotefque  ones  of  the  Hottentot  women  which 
I have  feen  at  the  Cape.  She  made  her  bed 
every  day  with  great  neatnefs,  dept  with  her 
head  on  a pillow,  and  covered  herfelf  with  a 
Y 2 quilt. 
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quilt.  When  (lie  had  the  head-ach,  Ihe  would 
bind  it  round  with  a handkerchief,  and  it  was 
amufing  to  fee  her  thus  drefled  in  bed.  1 could 
relate  a number  of  other  little  circumftances 
which  appeared  extremely  lingular,  but  I own 
I did  not  admire  them  fo  much  as  moft  people  ; 
becaufe,  being  not  ignorant  of  the  defign  of 
bringing  her  to  Europe  to  gratify  curiofity, 
I was  inclined  to  fufpedt  fhe  had  been1  taught 
a number  of  thefe  tricks  which  the  populace 
looked  upon  as  natural  to  the  animal.  She  died 
in  our  veflel  about  the  latitude  of  the  Cape. 
This  ape  greatly  refembled  the  human  fpecies 
in  figure,  &c.” 

Gemelli  Carreri  fpeaks  of  one  he  faw  which 
cried  like  a child,  walked  ere£t  on  its  hind- 
feet,  and  carried  a mat  under  its  arm  on  which 
it  laid  down  to  deep.  “ Thefe  apes  (he  adds) 
feem  in  fome  refpe£ls  to  be  more  fagacious 
than  men  ; for  when  they  no  longer  find  fruits 
on  the  mountains,  they  defcend  to  the  fea 
fihore,  where  they  catch  and  feed  on  crabs, 
oy fiers,  and  other  fhell-fifh.  There  is  a fpe- 
cies of  oyfter,  called  tacLvoy  which  weighs 
feveral  pounds,  and  often  lies  upon  the  fhores 
with  its  ihells  fomewhat  open  ; but  this  animal 
is  fufficiently  fagacious  to  fufpeét  they  may 
clofe  upon  him,  if  he  ufes  his  paws,  firft  puts 
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a ftone  between  the  (hells  and  then  he  can  eat 
the  oyfter  at  his  pleafure.” 

“ On  the  coafts  of  the  river  Gambia  (fays 
Froger)  there  are  apes  larger  and  more  mif- 
chievous  than  in  any  other  part  of  Africa:  the 
Negroes  are  afraid  of  them,  and  they  cannot 
travel  alone  where  they  frequent,  without 
running  a rifk  of  being  attacked  by  thefe  ani- 
mals, who  make  ufe  of  huge  clubs.  The 
Portuguefe  fay  that  they  frequently  take  away 
young  girls  of  feven  or  eight  years  of  age  and 
carry  them  up  to  the  higheft  trees.  The 
greateft  number  of  Negroes  look  upon  thefe 
animals  as  foreigners  who  are  come  to  eftab- 
lifh  themfelves  in  their  country,  and  that  their 
not  fpeaking,  arifes  from  a fear  of  being  oblig- 
ed to  work.”  Another  traveller  remarks,  that 
at  Macacar  there  are  apes  which  walk  upon 
their  hind  feet  like  the  human  fpecies,  that  they 
go  in  numbers,  and  that  an  encounter  with 
them  ofter  proves  fatal. 

Thus  we  have  nearly  given  every  parti- 
cular circumifance  concerning  this  animal 
which  have  been  related  by  travellers  who 
may  be  the  moll  depended  upon.  I have 
given  their  accounts  entirely,  becaufe  every 
paflage  is  important  in  the  hiftory  of  a brute 
which  has  fo  great  a refemblance  toman  ; and 
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in  order  to  determine  its  nature  with  the  greater 
certainty,  we  fhall  now  mention  thofe  differ- 
ences and  conformities  which  divide  him  from 
or  give  him  an  approximation  with  the  human 
fpecies.  The  firft  external  difference  is  the 
flatnefs  of  the  nofe,  the  fhortnefs  of  the  fore- 
head, and  the  wanting  the  prominence  of  the 
chin.  The  ears  are  proportionably  too  large; 
the  eyes  too  clofe  to  each  other,  and  the  inter- 
val between  the  nofe  and  the  mouth  too  great  : 
thefe  are  the  only  differences  between  the 
orang-outangs  and  the  human  face.  As  to 
the  body  and  limbs,  the  thighs  are  proportion- 
ally too  fhort,  the  arms  too  long  ; the  fingers 
too  fmall,  the  palms  of  the  hands  too  narrow, 
and  the  feet  rather  refemble  the  hands  than  the 
human  feet.  The  parts  of  generation  differ 
only  from  thofe  of  man,  by  their  having  no 
frænum  to  the  prepuce  ; but  in  the  females  the 
organs  are  nearly  like  thofe  of  women. 

Internally  this  animal  differs  from  man  in 
the  number  of  its  ribs  ; having  thirteen,  whereas 
man  has  only  twelve.  The  vertebræ  of  the 
neck  are  alfo  fhorter,  the  bones  of  the  pelvis 
narrower,  the  haunches  more  flat,  and  the 
orbits  of  the  eyes  funk  deeper.  There  is  no 
fpiny  apophyfis  to  the  firft  vertebræ  of  the 
neck  ; the  kidnies  are  rounder  than  in  the 

human 
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human  fpecies,  and  the  ureters  have  a different 
figure,  as  well  as  the  bladder  and  gall  bladder, 
which  are  much  longer  and  narrower.  In 
almoft  every  other  part,  as  well  externally  as 
internally,  there  is  fo  perfeét  a refemblance  to 
thofe  of*  the  human  fpecies,  that  we  cannot 
compare  them  without  exprefling  our  wonder 
and  admiration,  that  from  fuch  a fimilar  con- 
formation and  organization  the  fame  effets  are 
not  produced.  For  example,  the  tongue,  and 
all  the  organs  of  the  voice,  are  exa£Uy  the  fame 
as  in  man,  and  yet  this  animal  does  not  fpeak; 
the  brain  is  abfolutely  of  the  fame  form  and 
proportion,  and  yet  it  does  not  think.  Can  there, 
then,  be  a more  evident  proof  that  we  have  in 
this  animal,  that  matter  alone,  however  per- 
fe&ly  organized,  cannot  produce  either  fpeech 
or  thought,  unlefs  animated  by  a fuperior  prin- 
ciple ? or,  in  other  words,  by  a foul  to  dire£l 
its  operations  ? Man,  and  the  orang-outang, 
are  the  only  animals  which  have  calfs  to  their 
legs,  and  their  pofteriors  formed  for  walking 
ere&.  They  likewife  are  the  only  ones  which 
have  a broad  cheft,  flat  fhoulders,  and  the  ver- 
tebræ  conformable  to  each  other  ; and  the 
only  animals  whofe  brain,  heart,  lungs,  liver, 
fpleen,  ffomach,  and  inteftines,  are  perfectly 
alike,  and  who  have  a vermicular  appendix.  1 11 
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fhort,  the  orang-outang  has  a greater  refem- 
blanceto  man  than  even  to  baboons  or  monkies, 
not  only  by  all  the  parts  which  I have  indicated 
but  alfo  by  the  largenefs  of  the  vifage,  the 
form  of  the  cranium,  the  jaws,  teeth,  and  other 
bones  of  the  head  and  face  ; by  the  thicknefs 
of  the  fingers  and  thumb  ; by  the  fhape  of  the 
nails  ; by  the  articulations  of  the  joints,  fter- 
num,  &c.  So  that  as  we  find,  by  comparing 
this  animal  with  thofe  which  refembles  it  moft, 
fuch  as  the  magot,  baboon,  or  monkey,  it  has 
a greater  conformity  with  the  human  than  the 
animal  fpecies,  which  have  all  been  mentioned 
under  the  general  name  of  apes,  the  Indians 
areexcufable  for  having  afFociated  it  with  man 
by  the  name  of  orang-outangs  or  the  wild  man 
of  the  woods.  As  feme  of  the  fadls  we  have 
mentioned  may  appear  fufpicious  to  thofe  who 
have  not  feen  this  animal,  we  fhall  fupport 
them  by  the  authority  of  the  two  celebrated 
anatomifls  Tyfon*  and  Cowper,  who  differed 

it 

* The  Orang-outang  bears  a greater  refemblance  to  man 
than  to  the  apes  or  monkies;  because,  I.  The  hairs  on  his 
Ihoulders  are  dire&ed  downwards,  and  thofe  on  the  arm  up- 
wards. 2.  His  face  is  broader  and  flatter  than  that  of  the 
apes.  3.  The  form  of  his  ears  refembles  that  of  man,  ex- 
cepting the  cartilaginous  part  being  thin,  like  the  ape». 

4.  His  fingers  are  much  thicker  in  proportion  than  the  apes. 

5.  He  is,  in  every  particular,  formed  for  walking  ereft, 
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it  with  a mod  fcrupulous  nicety,  and  have 
given  the  refaits  of  the  comparifons  they  made 
of  all  its  parts  with,  the  human  fpecies.  I 
fhall  only  obferve,  that  the  Englifh  are  not 
confined,  like  the  French,  to  one  fingle  word 
to  denote  animals  of  this  kind  : they  have,  like 
the  Greeks,  two  different  denominations,  one 

for 

which  apes  are  not.  6.  His  pofteriors  are  thicker  than  thofe  of 
apes.  - 7.  Hehascalfs  to  his  legs.  8.  His  breaft  and  fhoulders 
are  broader  than  any  ape  has  them.  9.  His  heels  are  longer. 

10.  He  has  a ■ cellular  membrane,  like  man,  under  the  Ikin. 

11.  His  peritonaeum  is  entire.  12.  His  inteftines  are  longer 

than  thofe  of  the  apes.  13.  The  inteftinal  canal  is  of  different 
diameters,  as  in  man,  and  not  nearly  equal,  as  in  apes.  14.  His 
cæcum  has  a vermicular  appendix,  which  is  not  the  cafe  in  any 
other  ape  ; nor  is  the  neck  of  the  colon  fo  long  as  in  the  latter. 
15.  The  infertions  of  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  du£ts  have  but 
one  common  orifice  in  the  orang-outang  as  well  as  in  man,  but 
in  all  apes  and  monkies  they  are  two  inches  afunder.  16.  The 
colon  is  longer  than  that  of  the  apes.  17.  The  liver  is  not  di- 
vided into  lobes  as  in  the  apes,  but  entire,  like  that  of  man. 
18.  The  biliary  veflels  are  alfo  the  fame  ; as  are  19,  The  fpleen. 
20.  The  pancreas  ; and  21.  The  number  of  lobes  in  the  lungs: 
zz.  The  pericardium  is  attached  to  the  diaphragm,  as  in  man. 
23.  The  cone  of  the  heart  is  more  blunt  than  in  apes.  24.  He  has 
no  pouches  at  the  bottom  of  the  cheeks,  as  other  apes  have.  25. 
His  brain  is  larger  than  that  of^pes,  and  formed  exactly  like  the 
human  brain.  26.  The  cranium  is  rounder,  and  double  the  fize  of 
that  of  monkies.  27.  All  the  futures  of  the  cranium  are  fimilar 
to  thofe  of  man,  which  is  not  the  cafe  in  other  apes  or  mon- 
kies. 28.  He  has  the  os  cnbriforme  and  the  ctijia  galli , which 
vol. ix:  . Z the 
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for  thofe  without  tails,  which  they  call  apes, 
and  the  other  for  thofe  with  tails,  which  they 
term  monkies.  Thofe  which  Tyfon  fpeaks  of 
by  the  word  apes  muft  be  the  fame  animals  as 
we  have  called  pithecos,  or  pigmy,  and  the  cy- 
nocephalus,  or  Barbary  ape.  I muft  alfo  re- 
mark, that  this  author  gives  fome  characters  of 

refemblance 

the  monkies  have  not.  Z9.  He  has  the  pita  equina  exactly  the 
fame  as  in  man,  while  the  apes  and  monkies  have  it  more  pro- 
minent. 30.  They  have  the  frocejjus  plerego'ideus  like  man, 
■while  the  others  have  not.  31.  The  temporal  bones,  and  the 
t,JJa' bregmatis  are  the  fame  as  in  man,  Tut  in  apes  and  monkiee 
thefe  bones  are  of  a different  form.  And  3a.  The  latter  have 
the  os  zygomaticus  large,  whereas  it  is  fmall  in  this  animal, 
33.  The  teeth,  particularly  the  grinders,  are  more  like  man’s 
than  thofe  of  the  ape  or  monkey,  as  alfo  are  34.  The  tranfverfe 
proceffus  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  and  the  fixth  .and 
feventh  vertebrae.  35.  The  vertebrae  of  the  neck  are  not  per- 
forated as  in  apes,  but  entire  as  in  man.  36.  The  vertebrae 
of  the  back  and  their  proceffus,  are  the  fame  as  in  man  ; and 
in  the  lower  vertebrae,  there  are  only  two  inferior  proceffus, 
hut  in  the  apes  there  are  four.  37.  As  in  man  there  are  only- 
five  lumber  vertebrae,  but  in  monkies  there  are  fix  or  feven.  38. 
The  fpinal  proceffus  of  the  lumber  vertebrae  are  ftraight  as  in 
man.  39.  The  us  facrum  is  compofed  of  five  vertebrae,  as  in  man, 
but  in  apes  or  monkies  of  only  three.  40.  As  in  man,  the  coccix 
is  compofed  of  four  bones,  and  i\ot  perforated,  whereas  in  apes, 
it  is  compofed  of  a great  number  of  bones,  all  of  which  are 
perforated.  41.  In  the  orang-outang,  there  are  only  feven 
true  ribs,  and  the  extremities  of  the  falfe  ribs  are  all  carti- 
laginous and  articulated  with  the  vertebrae}  but  in  apes  and 
monkies,  there  are  eight  true  ribs,  and  the  extremities  of  the 

falfe 
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refemblance  and  difference  which  have  not  a 
fufficient  foundation . 1 have,  therefore,  thought 
it  neceffary  to  make  fome  obfervations  on  thofe 
particulars, as  we  cannot  too  minutely  examine 
a creature,  which,  though  it  has  the  form  of  a 
man,  neverthelefs  belongs  to  the  brute  fpecieSi, 

i.  Tyfon 


falfe  ribs  are  ofleous,  and  their  articulations  are  placed  in  the 
inteftines  between  the  vertebrae.  42.  His  fternum  is  broad  like 
that  of  man,  but  which  is  narrow  in  monkies.  43.  The  bones 
bf  the  four  fingers  are  thicker  than  thofe  of  apes.  44.  The  thigh 
bone  is  like  that  of  man.  45.  The  rotula  is  round,  long,  and 
fingle,  but  double  in  the  apes.  46.  The  heel,  tarjus , and  meta~ 
tarfui  are  like  thofe  of  man.  47.  The  middle  toe  is  not  fo  long 
as  that  of  the  apes.  48.  The  obliguus,  inferior  capitis,  pyri- 
formis , and  bicepo  femoris  mufcles  are  like  thofe  of  man,  bnt  which 
are  different  in  the  apes  or  monkiesi. 

The  orang-outang  differs  from  the  human  fpecies  more  than 
from  apes  and  monkies,  by  1.  The  thumb  is  proportionally 
fmaller  than  that  of  man,  but  larger  than  that  of  the  apes.  2. 
The  palm  of  the  hand  is  longer  and  narrower.  3.  The  toes  ap- 
proach thofe  of  the  ape,  by  their  length.  4.  As  he  does  by  hav- 
ing the  large  toe  of  the  foot  being  placed  at  an  inch  diftance  from 
the  next  one,  and  which  makes  him  ratlyer  to  be  confidered  as  a 
four-handed  animal  than  a quadruped.  5.  His  thighs  are 
fhorter  than  thofe  of  man  ; and  6.  His  arms  are  longer.  7.  The 
tefticles  are  not  pendulous.  8.  The  epiloon  is  larger.  9.  The  gall- 
bladder is  longer.  1 o.  The  kidnies  are  rounder,  and  the  ureters  are 
alfo  different  from  man.  1 1.  The  bladder  is  longer,  j 2.  He  has 
no  frcenum  to  the  prepuce.  13.  The  bone  in  the  orbit  of  the 
«ye  is  funk  deeper.  14.  He  has  not  the  two  cavities  below 
Z 2 the 
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I.  Tyfon  gives*  as  a particular  character  of 
man  and  the  orang-outang,  the  haying  the  hair 
on  their  fhoulders  inclined  downward,  and  that 
on  the  arms  upwards.  It  is  true  that  moft  qua- 
drupeds have  their  hair  direétèd  downwards, 
or  backwards,  but  this  is  not  without  fome 
exceptions.  The  floth  and  the  leaf!  ant-eater 
have  the  hair  on  their  anterior  parts  inclined 
backward,  and  that  on  the  crupper  and  loins 
dire&ed  forwards  ; therefore  this  character 

carries 

f 

the  tella  turica.  15.  The  maftoid  and  ftyloid  proceffesare  ex- 
tremèly  fmall.  3 6.  The  bones  of  the  nofe  are  flat.  17:  The 
vertebrae  of  the  neck  are  fhort,  flat  before,  and  their  fpinal  pro- 
ceffes  are  not  forked.  18.  He  has  no  fpinal  proceffes  in  the  firfl: 
vertebrae  of  the  neck.  1 9.  He  has  thirteen  ribs  on  each  fide. 
20.  The  ojja  ilia  are  longer,  narrower,  and  lefs  concave  than  in 
man;  21.  He  alfo  wants  the  following  mufcles,  which  are  found, 
in  man  : the  occipitales , frontales^  dilatafories  alarum  naji}  feu 
elevator  es  labii  fuperioris,  interfpirales  colli , glut  ai  minimi , extenfor 
digitorum  pedis  brevis , et  tranfverfatis  pedis.  22.  The  following 
mufcles  are  fometimes  found  in  man,  but  not  in  the  orang-ou- 
tang, the  pyramidalis , caro  mufçulofa  qiladrata , the  long  tendon 
and  the  flefhy  body  of  the  palmaris , the  attolens  and  retrabens 
auriculum.  23.  The  elevator  mufcles  of  the  clariclesof  the  orang- 
outang are  like,  thofe  of  the  ape,  and  different  from  man;  as  are 
alfo  24.  The  mufcles  called  longus  colli , peEioralisy  latijjimus  dorfi y 
glutaus  maximus  et  médius , pfoas  magnus  et  parvus , iliacus  interims  y 
et  grajlrocnemius  internus . And  25.  He  differs  from  man  in  the 
figure  of  the  deltoides,  pronator  radii  teres , et  extcnfoi  pollicis  brt~ 
vii.  Tyfon’s  Anat.  of  the  Orang-Outang. 
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carries  no  great  weight  in  comparing  the  orang- 
outang with  man. 

2.  The  four  firfl:  differences  alfo  in  the  paf- 
fage  I have  quoted  are  very  flight,  or  ill-found- 
ed. The  firfl:  is  the  difference  of  fize,  which 
character  is  very  uncertain,  efpecially  as  the  ' 
author  himfelf  obferves  that  this  animal  was 
very  young.  The  fécond,  third,  and  fourth, 
are  drawn  from  the  form  of  the  nofe,the  quan- 
tity of  hair,  and  other  trivial  circumftances.  It 
is  the  fame  with  many  others,  which  may  be 
retrenched  ; for  example,  the  twenty-firfl:  cha- 
racter is  drawn  from  the  number  of  the  teeth. 
It  is  certain  that  both  this  animal  and  man 
have  the  like  number  of  teeth,  and  if  the  one 
in  queftion  had  only  twenty-eight  it  ought  to 
be  attributed  to  its  youth,  for  we  know  that 
the  human  race  have  not  more  in  the  early 
part  of  their  days. 

3.  The  feventh  difference  is  like  wife  very 
equivocal  ; children’s  purfes  are  generally  very 
right,  and  this  animal  being  young  ought  not 
to  have  had  them  pendulous. 

4.  The  forty-eighth,  character  of  refem- 
blance,  and  the  twenty-firfl;,  twenty-fecond, 
twenty-third,  twenty-fourth,  and  twenty-fifth 
marks  of  difference,  only  denote  the  prefence 
or  fhape  of  certain  mufcles,  which  as  they 

vary 
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vary  in  mod  individuals  of  the  human  fpecies 
ought  not  to  be  confidered  as  elfential  cha- 
racters. 

5.  Every  difference  and  refemblance  drawn 
from  parts  too  minute,  fuch  as  the  proceffes  of 
the  vertebras,  or  that  are  taken  from  the  pofition 
and  magnitude  of  certain  parts,  fhould  be  con- 
fidered only  as  accelfory  characters  ; fo  that 
Ty Ton’s  whole  anatomical  table  may  be  re-  - 
duced  to  the  effential  differences  and  refem- 
blances  which  we  have  already  mentioned. 

6.  I have  thought  it  necelfary  to  point  out 
other  more  general  characters  of  this  animal, 
fome  of  which  have  been  omitted  byTyfon, 
and  others  but  badly  indicated.  Firft,  The 
orang-outang  has  no  pouches  within  his  cheeks 
on  each  fide  of  the  jawr,  'like  all  the  reft  of  the 
ape  and  monkey  tribe,  in  which  they  put  their 
provifions  before  they  fwallow  them,  for  the 
infide  of  his  mouth  is  perfectly  like  that  of 
man.  Secondly,  The  gibbon,  the  Barbary  ape, 
and  all  the  baboon  and  monkey  kind,  except 
the  doue,  have  their  pofteriors  flat,  with  cal- 
lofities  on  them.  The  orang-outang  is  the 
only 'one  which  has  thofe  parts  plump,  and 
without  cailoflties.  The  doue  alfo  has  no 
callofities,  but  then  his  pofteriors  are  flat  and 
covered  with  hair,  fo  that  in  this  refpect  the 

doue 
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doue  forms  the  fhade  between  the  orang- 
outang and  the  monkies;  as  the  gibbon  and 
magot  form  the  fame  knot  with  refpedl  to  the 
pouches  on  each  fide  of  the  jaw.  Thirdly, 
The  orang-outang  is  the  only  animal  who  has 
calfs  of  the  legs,  and  flefhy  pofteriors.  This 
character  fhews  that  it  is  formed  much  better 
than  any  other  animal  to  walk  upright  ; but  as 
its  toes  are  very  long,  and  its  heels  higher  fituat- 
ed  than  in  man,  it  runs  with  greater  eafe  than 
it  walks,  and  there  would  be  occafion  for  arti- 
ficial heels  higher  than  thofe  of  our  fhoes  to 
enable  it  to  walk  eafily  for  a long  time  together. 
Fourthly,  Though  the  orang-outang  has  thir- 
teen ribs,  and  man  only  twelve,  this  difference 
does  not  approximate  it  nearer  to  the  baboon 
or  monkey  than  it  removes  it  from  man,  be- 
caufethe  number  of  ribs  varies  in  mod  of  thofe 
fpecies,  dome  of  them  having  twelve,  others 
eleven,  ten,  and  fo  on.  So  that  the  only  dif- 
ferences between  the  body  of  this  animal  and 
that  of  man  are  reduced  to  two,  viz.  the  figure 
of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  formation  of 
the  feet  ; thefe,  therefore,  are  the  only  confi- 
derable  parts  by  which  the  orang-outang  bears 
a greater  refemblance  to  the  other  apes  than  it 
does  to  the  human  fpecies. 
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From  this  examination,  which  I have  made 
with  all  the  exaétnefs  I am  capable  of,  we  may 
form  a proper  judgment  of  this  animal.  If 
there  was  a dep  by  which  we  could  defcend 
from  human  nature  to  that  of, the  brutes,  and 
if  the  edence  of  this  nature  confided  entirely 
in  the  form  of  the  body,  and  depended  on  its 
organization,  the  orang-outang  wouldapproach 
nearer  to  man  than  to  any  other  animal.  Seat- 
ed in  the  fécond  rank  of  beings,  if  it  had  notin 
its  power  to  command  in  the  fird  it  would  at 
lead  make  others  feel  its  fuperiority.  If  the 
principle  of  imitation,  by  which  he  feems  fo 
clofely  to  copy  a&ions  of  man,  was  a refult  of 
thought  or  reafon,  this  ape  would  be  at  a dill 
greater  didance  from  the  brute  fpecies,  and 
nearer  the  human  ; but,  as  we  have  obferved, 
the  interval  which  feparates  them  is  not  triding, 
and  the  refemblance  in  form,  conformity  of 
organization,  and  motions  of  imitation,  which 
feem  to  refult  from  thofe  fimilitudes,  neither 
bring  it  nearer  the  nature  of  man,  nor  raifes  h 
above  that  of  the  brutes. 

Dijlinttive  Characters  of  this  Species . 

The  orang-outang  has  no  pouches  on  the 
Tides  of  the  jaws,  no  tail,  nor  any  callofities 
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on  the  pofteriors,  which  laft  are  plump  and 
flefhy  : all  his  teeth  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  man  : 
his  face  is  flat,  naked,  and  of  a fwarthy  colour  : 
his  hands,  feet,  ears,  breaft,  and  belly,  are  alfo 
naked:  the  hair  on  the  head  defcends  on  the 
Tides  of  the  temples  like  trefles  ; on  his  back 
and  loins  there  is  but  a very  fmall  quantity  of 
hair  # : he  is  about  five  or  fix  feet  high,  and  al- 
ways walks  ere£t  on  his  two  hind  feet.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  verify  whether  the  fe- 
males are  fubjeél  to  periodical  courfes  like 
women  ; analogy  will  fcarcely  fuffer  a doubt 
to  arife  to  the  contrary. 


5SE 


THE  PITHECOS,  OR  PIGMY. 


ARISTOTLE  fays,  “ there  are  animals 
whofe  natures  are  ambiguous,  and  partake  in 
fome  meafure  of  the  human  and  quadruped 
fpecies  ; fuch  as  the  pithecos,  the  kebes,  and 
the  cynocephali.  The  kebe  is  a pithecos  with 
vol.  ix.  A a a tail  ; 

* According  to  Pennant  this  hair  is  of  a reddifh  «dour,  and 
Ihaggy. 
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à tail  ; the  cynocephalus  is  perfectly  like  the 
pithecos,  but  larger,  ftronger,  and  has  a more 
pointed  muzzle,  approaching  very  near  that  of 
a bull-dog,  from  whence  it  derives  its  name:  its 
manners  are  alfo  more  ferocious,  and  its  teeth 
ftronger  than  thofe  of  the  pithecos,  and  more 
refemble  thofe  of  a dog.”  It  is  clear,  from 
thispaftage,  that  neither  the  pithecos  nor  cyno- 
cephalus, mentioned  by  Ariftotle,  have  any 
tail  ; for  he  fays,  that  the  pithecos  with  a tail, 
is  called  kebe  ; and  that  the  cynocephalus  re- 
fembles  the  pithecos  in  every  particular,  ex- 
cept the  muzzle  and  teeth.  Ariftotle,  there- 
fore, fpeaks  of  two  apes  without  tails,  the  pi- 
thecos and  the  cynocephalus  ; and  of  others 
with  tails,  which  he  calls  kebes.  Now,  to  com- 
pare what  we  at  prefent  know,  with  what 
was  known  by  Ariftotle,  we  fhall  obferve,  that 
we  have  feen  three  fpecies  of  apes  without 
tails,  namely,  the  orang-outang,  the  gibbon, 
and  the  magot,  not  one  of  which  is  the  pi- 
thecos ; for  the  two  firft  were  certainly  un- 
known to  Ariftotle,  thofe  animals  being  only 
found  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Africa  and  India, 
which  were  not  difcovered  till  after  his  time  : 
befides  they  have  very  different  characters  from 
thofe  he  afcribes  to  the  pithecos.  But  the 
third  fpecies,  which  we  call  the  magot,  or 

Barbary 
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Barbary  ape,  is  the  cynocephalus  of  Ariftotle, 
for  it  poflefles  all  its  chara&ers  ; it  has  no  tail, 
its  muzzle  is  like  that  of  a bull-dog,  and  its 
canine  teeth  are  large  and  long.  This  animal 
is  alfo  found  in  Afia  Minor,  and  in  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  Eaft,  where  the  Greeks  were 
well  acquainted  with.  The  pithecos  belongs 
to  the  fame  country,  but  we  have  not  feen  it, 
and  know  it  only  from  the  relations  of  tra- 
vellers, but,  although  during  twenty  years,  in 
which  we  have  made  the  refearch  of  thefe 
animals  our  ftudy,  this  fpecies  has  never  fell 
under  our  infpe&ion,  we  do  not  doubt  but  it 
as  really  exifts  as  the  cynocephalus.  Gefner 
and  Johnfton  have  given  figures  of  this  pithe- 
cos. M.  Briffon  mentions  his  having  feen  it, 
and  he  diftinguilhes  it  from  the  cynocephalus, 
which  he  alfo  faw,  and  confirms  Ariftotle’s 
remark  that  thefe  two  animals  perfe&ly  re- 
ferable each  other  in  every  refped,  excepting 
the  face,  which  is  fhorter  in  the  cynophalus 
than  in  the  pithecos.  We  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  orang-outang,  the  pithecos, 
the  gibbon,  and  the  magot,  are  the  only  ani- 
mals to  which  we  can  apply  the  generic  name 
of  ape,  being  the  only  animals  which  have  no 
tail,  and  rather  choofe  to  walk  on  two  legs 
than  four.  The  orang-outang,  and  the  gibbon, 
A a 2 are 
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are  very  different  from  the  pithecos  and  the  ma- 
got. But,  as  the  two  latter  perfe£Uy  refemble 
each  other,  except  in  the  length  of  the  muzzle, 
and  lize  of  the  canine  teeth,  they  have  been 
often  taken  one  for  the  other.  They  have  al- 
ways been  mentioned  by  the  common  name  of 
ape,  even  in  languages  which  have  one  name 
for  apes  without  tails,  and  another  for  thofe 
which  have  tails.  They  are  both  called  by 
the  name  of  affin  German,  and  ape  in  Englifh  ; 
and  it  is  only  among  the  Greeks  that  we  find 
that  each  of  thefe  animals  has  a proper  name. 
The  word  cynocephalus  is  rather  an  adjective 
than  a proper  fubftantive,  for  which  reafon  we 
have  not  adopted  it. 

From  the  teftimonies  of  the  ancients,  the 
pithecos,  or  pigmy,  feems  to  be  the  moft  gentle 
and  docile  of  all  the  ape  fpecies  that  were 
known  to  them  ; and  that  it  was  common  in 
Afia,  as  well  as  in  Lybia,  and  in  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  Africa,  frequented  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  travellers.  From  which  I prefume 
that  we  muft  refer  the  following  paffages  of 
Leo  Africanus,  and  Marmol  to  the  pigmy. 
They  fay,  that  the  apes  with  long  tails,  which 
are  feen  in  Mauritania,  and  are  called  by  the 
Africans  mones , come  from  the  negro  country  ; 
but  that  thofe  without  tails  are  found  in  great 

numbers. 
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numbers,  and  are  natives  of  the  mountains  of 
Mauritania,  Bugie,  and  Conflantine.  “ Thefe 
animals,  fays  Marmol,  have  feet  and  hands, 
and,  if  I may  be  allowed  the  expreflion,  a hu- 
man face  ; they  have  an  appearance  of  much 
vivacity,  and  feem  very  malicious.  They  live 
upon  corn,  herbs,  and  all  forts  of  fruits;  to  ob- 
tain which  they  Bally  forth  in  large  troops,  to 
plunder  the  gardens  or  fields  ; but  before  they 
venture  out  on  thefe  expeditions,  one  of  the 
company  afcendsan  eminence,  and  furveys  the 
country  round.  If  there  is  no  perfon  near,  he 
makes  a fignal,  by  a cry,  for  his  companions 
to  proceed,  remaining  himfelf,  however,  at  his 
ftation  ; but  as  foon  as  he  perceives  any  one 
coming  he  fets  up  a loud  cry,  and  the  whole 
company  fcamper  off  with  the  utmoft  precipi- 
tation, and  jumping  from  tree  to  tree,  retreat 
to  the  mountains.  It  is  a great  curiofity  to  fee 
thefe  animals  retreat  ; for  the  females  carry  four 
or  five  young  ones  upon  their  backs,  and  with 
this  heavy  load,  leap  with  great  agility  from 
branch  to  branch  ; yet  great  numbers  of  them 
are  taken  by  different  fnares,  notwithflanding 
all  their  cunning.  When  they  are  wild,  or 
angry,  they  bite  furioufly,  but  by  coaxing,  they 
are  eafily  tatned.  They  do  great  damage  tothe 
gardens  and  fields,  plucking,  pulling  down, 
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and  tearing  up,  every  thing  that  comes  in  their 
way,  whether  ripe  or  not,  and  often  deftroy 
more  than  they  can  eat  or  carry  away.  Thofe 
that  are  tamed,  perform  things  almoft  incre- 
dible, and  imitate  almoil  every  human  adlion!” 
Kolbe  relates  nearly  the  fame  fads  with  re- 
fped  to  the  apes  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
but  the  defcription  and  figure  he  gives  of  them, 
plainly  prove  they  are  baboons,  having  a fhort 
tail,  a long  muzzle,  fharp  nails,  &c.  they  are 
alfo  much  larger  and  ftronger  than  the  apes  of 
Mauritania.  We  may  therefore  prefume,  that 
Kolbe  only  copied  this  paffage  from  Marmol, 
and  applied  the  natural  habitudes  of  the  Mau- 
ritania pigmies  to  the  baboons  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

The  pithecos,  the  magot,  and  the  baboon, 
were  known  to  the  ancients  : thefe  animals  are 
found  in  Afia  Minor,  Arabia,  Upper  Egypt, 
and  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  Africa.  We 
may,  therefore,  apply  this  paffage  of  Marmol’s 
to  all  the  three  ; but  it  is  clear,  it  does  not 
agree  with  the  baboon,  for  it  fays  thefe  apes 
have  no  tails  ; and  what  makes  me  of  opinion 
it  is  not  a magot,  but  a pithecos,  is,  that  the 
former  is  not  eafily  tamed,  that  it  commonly 
produces  only  two  young  ones,  apd  not  four 
or  five,  like  that  of  which  Marmol  fpeaks  ; 
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and  the  latter  being  alfo  lefs,  muft  produce  a 
greater  number  at  a time.  Befides,  the  pithecos, 
or  pigmy,  is  more  gentle  and  docile  than  the 
magot,  or  Barbary  ape,  which  is  fcarcely  ever 
thoroughly  tamed.  From  thefe  reafons  I am 
convinced,  that  we  muft  not  apply  this  paftage 
in  the  above  author  to  the  magot,  but  to  the 
pithecos.  In  fad,  the  fame  remark  may  be 
made  to  a paftage  of  Rubruquis,  who  in  his 
difcourfe  on  the  apes  of  Cathay,  fays,  “ that 
they  nearly  refemble  the  human  form  in  every 
particular  ; that  their  height  is  not  above  a foot 
and  a half,  and  their  body  covered  all  over 
with  hair  ; that  they  live  in  holes,  that  the  na- 
tives take  them,  by  putting  ftrong  and  inebri- 
ating liquors  in  the  places  they  inhabit  ; that 
a number  of  them  come  together  to  drink  of 
thefe  liquors,  at  the  fame  time  making  a cry 
which  founds  like  chin  chin , from  whence  they 
have  obtained  the  appellation  of  chinchins  ; and 
that  having  intoxicated  themfelves  they  fall 
afteep,  when  the  hunters  eafily  furprize  and 
carry  them  away.”  Thefe  chara&ers  agree 
with  the  pithecos,  and  not  at  all  with  the  Bar- 
bary ape.  We  have  feen  one  of  the  latter 
alive,  but  never  heard  it  pronounce  the  word 
chin  chin.  It  was  above  a foot  and  a half  in 
height,  and  had  a lefs  refemblance  to  the  human 
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formthan  what  this  author  aflerts.  We  have 
the  fame  reafons  for  applying  Profper  Alp  inus’s 
figure  and  defcription  to  the  pithecos,  rather 
than  to  the  magot.  He  aflerts,  that  the  fmall 
apes  without  tails,  which  he  faw  in  Egypt,  were 
fooner  and  more  eafily  tamed,  and  more  faga- 
cious,  lively,  and  diverting,  than  thofe  of  any 
other  kind.  This  plainly  diftinguifties  it  from 
the  magot,  which  is  a filthy,  fullen,  vicious,  un- 
tradable animal,  and  is  never  fully  tamed,  fo 
that  the  characters  given  by  Profper  Alpinus 
to  his  ape  without  a tail,  does  not  agree,  in  any 
refped,  with  the  Barbary  ape,  and  can  belong 
to  no  other  animal  than  the  pithecos. 

Dijlinftive  Char  afters  of  this  Species  *. 

The  pithecos,  or  pigmy,  has  no  tail  ; his 
canine  teeth  are  not  proportionably  larger  than 
thofe  of  man  ; his  face  is  flat,  as  are  likewife 
his  nails,  which  are  rounded  at  the  top  like 
thofe  of  the  human  fpecies  ; he  walks  ered,  is 
about  a foot  and  a half  high,  and  of  a gentle 
and  tradable  difpofition.  The  ancients  aflert 
that  the  female  is  fubjed  to  a periodical  ema- 
nation, and  analogy  leaves  us  no  reafon  to 
doubt  the  fad. 

* This  ape  is  about  the  fizeof  a cat,  and  of  an  olive  brown 
above,  and  yellowifh  beneath.  Pennant. 
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THE  GIBBON*,  OR  LONG-ARMED  APE. 


THE  Gibbon,  (fig.  196.^  always  keeps  itfelf 
€re£t,even  when  it  walks  on  all  four  feet, its  arms 
being  as. long  as  both  its  body  and  legs.  We 
have  feen  one  of  thefe  animals  aiive  ; it  was  but 
young,  and  not  more  than  three  feet  high;  there- 
fore we  may  prefume  that  it  had  not  attained 
its  full  fize,  and  that  when  in  a free  flate  it 

might 

* Gibbon  is  the  name  by  which  M.  Dupleix  fent  us  this  ani- 
mal from  the  Eaft-Indies.  I thought  at  Brfl  that  this  was  an 
Indian  word,  but  in  looking.over  the  nomenclatura  of  the  mon- 
key tribe,  I found  a note  of  Dalechamp’s  upon  Pliny,  that  Strabo 
has  described  the  cephos  by  the  word  Keipon,  from  which,  pro- 
bably, Guibot r.  Gibbon,-  is  derived.  The  paffage  of  Pliny,  with 
Dalechamp’s  note,  are  as  follow  : “ Pompeii  magni  primum  ludi 
Oftenderunt  ex  Ethiopia,  quas  vocant  cephos  f quarum  pedee 
pofteriores  pedibus  humanis  & cruribus,  priores  manibus  fuere 
fimiles  ; hoc  animal  poftea  Roma  non  vidit.” 

■j-  Cephos  ; Strabo,  lib.  xv.  Keipon  vocant  effeque  tradit  facie 
Jatyro  ftmilem.  Dal.  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  viii.  cap.  19.  Nota. 
*The  cebus  of  the  Greeks , the  cephos  of  Pliny , which  are  pronounced 
kebus  and  kephus,  might  very  poffibly  take  their  origin  from  koph, 
or  kophin,'  which  is  the  name  of  an  Ape  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Chaldean. 
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might  grow  to  four  feet.  It  had  no  appearance 
of  any  tail,  and  the  chara&er  which  evidently 
diftinguifhes  it  from  all  other  apes,  is  the  ex- 
traordinary length  of  its  arms.  It  had  a circle 
of  white  hair  all  round  the  face,  which  gave  it 
a very  remarkable  appearance  : its  eyes  are 
large  but  funk  deep  in  the  head  ; its  face  is  flat 
nearly  refembling  that  of  a man,  and  of  a tawny 
colour,  and  its  ears,  though  well  proportioned, 
are  naked.  This  animal,  next  to  the  orang- 
outang, and  the  pithecos,  would  approach  near- 
eft  to  the  human  form,  was  it  not  deformed  by 
the  exceflive  length  of  its  arms  ; for  man  in  a 
ftate  of  nature  would  have  a ftrange  appear- 
ance ; his  hair  and  beard,  if  they  were  negledl- 
ed,  would  encircle  his  vifage  not  unlike  that 
which  furrounds  the  face  of  the  gibbon. 

This  ape  appeared  to  be  of  a gentle  and 
tra&able  difpofition  ; its  motions  were  neither 
too  rafh,  nor  too  precipitate.  It  was  fed  on 
bread,  fruit,  almonds,  See.,  and  calmly  received 
the  food  that  was  prefented.  It  was  very 
averfe  to  cold  and  wet,  and  did  not  live  long 
after  being  brought  into  a foreign  climate  ; 
it  is  a native  of  the  Eaft-lndies,  and  particu- 
larly along  the  coafts  of  Coromandel,  Malacca, 
and  the  iflands  of  Molucca.  This  animal  is 
not  met  with  in  the  lefs  fouthern  provinces, 
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and  there  is  every  reafon  to  conclude  that  the 
ape  found  in  the  kingdom  of  Ganaura,  on  the 
frontiers  of  China,  ought  to  be  referred  to  the 
gibbon,  although  it  is  called  by  fome  travellers 
fefé.  This  fpecies  varies  both  in  fize  and  co- 
lour, for  there  are  two  in  the  royal  cabinet,  one 
of  which,  although  adult,  vs  much  fmallerthan 
the  other,  and  is  brown  on  thofe  parts  of  the 
body  where  the  other  is  black  ; but  as  they  per- 
fectly referable  each  other  in  every  other  re- 
fpect,  we  have  not  the  lead  doubt  they  both  be- 
long to  the  fame  fpecies. 

Dijiinffive  Characters  of  this  Speciesr 

The  gibbon  has  no  tail  ; there  are  fmall 
callofities  on  his  pofteriors  ; his  face  is  flat, 
brown,  and  furrounded  with  a circle  of  white 
hairs  ; his  canine  teeth  are  larger  in  proportion 
than  thofe  of  man  ; his  ears  are  naked,  black, 
and  round:  his  hair  is  black,  brown,  or  fome- 
times  grey,  with  age  ; his  arms  exceflively 
long;  he  walks  erect,  and  he  is  about  two  feet 
and  a half,  or  three  feet  high.  The  female  is 
fubject:  to  a periodical  emanation. 
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THE  MAGOT,  OR  BARBARY  APE. 


THIS  animal,  of  all  apes  which  have  no 
tail,  is  that  which  can  beft  bear  with  the  tem- 
perature of  our  climate'.  We  kept  one  for 
many  years.  In  the  fummer,  it  remained  in 
the  open  air  with  pleafure  ; and  in  the  winter, 
might  be  kept  in  a room  without  any  fire. 
It  was  filthy,  and  of  a fullen  difpofition  : it 
equally  made  ufe  of  grimace  to  fhew  its  anger, 
or  exprefs  its  hunger  : its  motions  were  violent, 
its  manners  aukward,  and  itsphyfiognomy  more 
ugly  than  ridiculous.  Whenever  offended  it 
grinned  and  fhewed  its  teeth.  It  put  what- 
ever was  given  to  it  into  the  pouches  of  the 
cheeks,  and  commonly  eat  every  thing  that 
was  offered,  except  raw  flefh,  cheefe,  or  any 
thing  that  had  undergone  a kind  of  fermenta- 
tion. When  inclined  to  fleep  it  was  fond  of 
roofling  on  a wooden  -or  iron  bar.  It  was 
always  kept  chained,  for,  notwithflanding  its 
long  domefticity,  it  was  neither  ci  vilized  nor  at- 
tached to  its  keepers.  Apparently  it  had  been 
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badly  educated,  for  I have  feen  others  of  the 
fame  fpecies  who  were  more  fagacious,  more 
obedient,  more  gay,  and  fo  tra&able  as  to  be 
taught  to  dance,  keeping  time,  and  fuffer  them- 
felves  quietly  to  be  clothed. 

This  ap 197-)  is  two  feet  and  an  half, 
<5r  three  feet  high,  in  its  ere£l  pofture  ; but  the 
female  is  not  fo  large  as  the  male.  It  rather 
chufes  to  walk  on  all  four  than  on  two  feet. 
When  it  deeps  it  is  almoft  always  fitting  ; 
fupporting  itfelf  on  two  very  prominent  callo- 
fities  on  its  pofteriors  ; and  the  anus  being 
placed  higher,  his  body  is  more  inclined  when, 
fitting  than  that  of  man.  It  differs  from  the 
pitbecoSy  fil'd,  in  the  form  of  its  fnout,  which 
is  thick  and  long,  like  that  of  a dog  ; whereas, 
the  pithecos  has  a flat  vifage.  Secondly,  in 
having  long  canine  teeth.  Thirdly,  its  nails 
are  neither  fo  flat  nor  fo  round  ; and,  Fourthly, 
becaufe  it  is  larger,  and  of  a more  fullen  and 
untra£lable  difpofition. 

There  are  alfo  varieties  to  be  met  with  in  this 
fpecies.  We  have  feen  fome  of  different  fizes, 
with  various  coloured  hair,  and  more  or  lefs 
bufhy.  Even  the  five  animals  of  which  Prof- 
per  Alpinus  has  given  us  the  figures  and  de- 
feriptions,  under  the  name  of  cynocephali,  feem 
to  be  all  magots,  only  differing  in  fize,  and 
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Tome  other  chara&ers  too  flight  to  form  diftin£l 
fpecies.  The  magot  feems  to  be  difperfed  over 
every  warm  climate  in  the  Old  Continent,  and 
is  found  in  Tartary,  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  Mala- 
Jbar,  Barbary,  Mauritania,  and  as  far  as  th6 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

It  is,  probably,  this  fpecies  of  ape  which  Ro- 
bert Lade  fpeaks  of  in  the  following  terms  : 
“ We  travelled  over  a large  mountain  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  we  diverted  ourfelves  with  hunting  large 
apes,  which  are  there  in  great  plenty.  I am  not 
able  either  to  defcribe  the  various  arts  prac- 
tifed  by  thefe  animals,  while  we  were  in  purfuit 
of  them  ; their  fwiftnefs,  nor  the  impudence 
with  which  they  returned.  Sometimes  they 
fuffered  us  to  approach  fo  nigh,  that  I thought 
myfelf  certain  of  fecuring  them,  but  when  I 
made  the  attempt,  the  one  I meant  to  feize 
would  make  a fudden  leap,  fpring  above  ten 
paces  from  me,  climb  up  a tree  with  the  greatefl: 
agility,  and  then  looking  down  upon  us  with 
perfect  indifference,  feemed  to  derive  pleafure 
from  our  aflonifliment.  There  were  fome  fo 
exceedingly  large,  that  if  our  interpreter  had 
not  aflured  us  they  wrere  not  of  a ferocious  na- 
ture, our  number  would  not  have  appeared 
fufficient  to  have  protected  us  from  their  at- 
tacks. 
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tacks.  As  it  would  have  been  ufelefs  to  kill 
them,  we  made  no  ufe  of  our  guns  ; but  the 
captain,  taking  aim  at  a very  large  one,  which 
was  feared  on  a tree,  after  having  tired  us  with 
a long  purfuit,  had  no  fooner  prefented  his  piece 
but  the  animal,  probably  from  the  remem- 
brance of  the  execution  of  fome  of  his  compa- 
nions by  the  like  manner,  was  fo  greatly  terri- 
fied that  it  fell  almod  motionlefs  at  our  feet, 
and  we  had  not  the  leaf!  trouble  to  fecure  it  ; 
however  when  it  revived  we  had  occafion  for 
all  our  ftrength  and  addrefs  to  keep  it,  defend- 
ing itfelf  by*  biting  thofe  who  came  near,  and 
we  were  at  lad  under  the  neceflity  of  covering 
its  head  with  our  handkerchiefs.” 

j Diftinfitye  Char  afters  of  this  Species. 

The  magot  has  no  tail,  though  he  has  a 
fmall  portion  of  fkin,  which  has  fome  appear- 
ance of  one.  He  has  pouches  on  the  fides  of 
his  jaws,  and  thick  callofities  on  his  pofteriors  ; 
canine  teeth  much  longer  in  proportion  than 
thofe  of  man  ; and  the  bottom  part  of  the  face 
turned  up  like  that  of  a bull-dog  ; his  vifage 
is  hairy,  or  rather  covered  with  a down  : he  is 
of  a greenifh  brown  on  his  body,  and  a pale 
yellow  on  his  belly  : he  walks  ere&  on  his  hind 
feet,  but  oftener  on  all  four.  He  is  about 

three 
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three  feet  and  an  half  high,  and  there  feems 
to  be  fome  of  them  {till  larger.  The  females 
have  a periodical  emanation. 


THE  PAPION,  OK  THE  BABOON,  PROPERLY 
SO  CALLED. 


IN  man  phyfiognomy  may  deceive,  and  the 
figure  of  the  body  does  not  give  an  idea  of 
the  qualities  of  the  mind  ; but  in  the  brute 
creation  we  may  always  judge  of  their  dif- 
pofition  by  their  looks,  and  form  a juft  con- 
jecture of  their  internal  qualities  from  their 
external  form.  If  we  compare  the  ape  and 
baboon  by  this  eafy  rule,  we  {hall  at  once  be 
led  to  pronounce,  that  they  greatly  differ  in 
their  difpofitions,  and  that  the  latter  are  infi- 
nitely more  fierce,  favage,  and  malicious,  than 
the  former.  The  orang-outang,  which  fo  nearly 
refembles  man  in  its  figure,  approaches  alfo 
neareft  in  intelligence,  gentlenefs  of  manners, 
and  the  pliancy  of  difpofition.  The  magot  which 
is  fet  farther  from  the  human  figure,  and  ap- 
proaches that  of  the  brutes  in  the  form  of  its 
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face  and  canine  teeth  ; is  wild,  impetuous,  and 
difobedient  ; but  the  baboon,  which  only  re- 
fembles  man  in  the  hands,  approaches  nearer, 
and  is,  in  fa£i,  of  the  favage  tribe,  having  a 
tail,  fharp  nails,  and  a prominent  muzzle. 
The  baboon  which  I faw  (fig.  198 .)  was  not 
fo  extremely  ugly,  yet  it  excited  horror.  It 
feemed  exceedingly  favage  and  ferocious,  con- 
tinually gnalhing  its  teeth,  fretting  with  rage 
and  furioufly  reftlefs.  It  was  obliged  to  be 
confined  in  an  iron  cage,  the  bars  of  which  it 
fo  forcibly  moved  'with  its  hands  that  the  fpec- 
tators  were  ftruck  with  apprehenfion.  It  was 
a fquat  animal,  whofe  fhort  limbs  and  corn- 
pad  body  indicated  vaft  ftrength  and  agility. 
The  long  hair  with  which  it  was  covered 
feemed  to  add  to  its  apparent  abilities,  which 
however  was,  in  reality,  fo  great  that  it  could 
eafily  overcome  more  than  a fingle  man,  unlefs 
properly  armed  It  conftantly  appeared  excited 
by  that  paflion  which  renders  the  mildefl  ani- 
mals furious.  It  was  infolently  lafcivious,  and 
feemed  fond  of  affe&ing  to  gratify  its  ftrong 
defires  in  public.  In  fome  meafure  we  may 
fay  Nature  feems  to  have  provided  him  for  this 
deteftable  and  uncommon  kind  of  impudence  ; 
for  in  all  other  animals  thefe  parts  are  fome- 
what  covered  with  a veil  ; but  in  the  baboon 
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they  are  naked,  and  more  confpicuous  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  being  covered  with  hair  ; 
its  pofteriors  are  quite  naked  ; its  genitals  are 
pendulous,  the  anus  uncovered,  and  the  tail 
always  elevated  ; and  inftead  of  feeling  any 
fhame  it  feemed  to  make  a parade  of  its  naked- 
nefs,  prefenting  its  pofteriors  oftener  to  the 
fpedlators  than  his  head,  particularly  in  the  pre- 
fence of  women,  before  whom  he  difplayed  the 
moft  matchlefs  impudence  which  could  proceed 
only  from  the  moft  immoderate  defires.  The 
magot,  and  fome  others  of  the  ape  fpecies,  have 
the  fame  ftrong  inclinations,  but  as  they  are 
lefs  in  fize,  and  not  fo  petulant,  they  are  more 
eafily  corrected,  whereas  the  baboon  is  quite 
incorrigible,  and  totally  untra&able. 

But,  however  violent  the  defires  of  thefe  ani- 
mals may  be,  they  do  not  breed  in  temperate  cli- 
mates. The  female  brings  forth  ufually  but  one 
young  at  a time,  which  fhe  carries  in  her  arms, 
and  in  a peculiar  manner  clinging  to  her  breaft  : 
fhe  is  alfo  fubje£t  to  periodical  emanations. 
Thefe  baboons,  tho’  mifchievous  and  ferocious, 
are  not  carnivorous;  they  principally  feed  upon 
fruits,  roots,  and  corn.  They  generally  af- 
femble  together  in  companies,  for  the  purpofe 
of  fallying  forth  to  commit  their  depradations 
on  the  neighbouring  vineyards  or  orchards. 

Of 
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OF  thefe  animals  Kolbe  fpeaks  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  : — “ The  baboons  are  extremely 
fond  of  grapes,  apples,  and  ripe  fruit  ; they 
aflemble  together  in  great  numbers,  and  pro- 
ceed on  their  enterprize  with  previous  delibera- 
tion. The  dogs  who  are  fet  to  watch  do  not 
eafily  conquer  thefe  animals,  unlefs  rendered 
inadtive  by  excefs  in  eating,  as  they  are  ex- 
tremely agile,  and  make  dexterous  ufe  of  their 
teeth  and  claws.  On  thefe  occafions  a part  of 
them  enter  the  inclofure,  while  fome  of  the 
company  (land  on  the  wall  as  centinels  ; the  reft 
are  ftationed  without,  at  a fmall  diftarice  from 
each  other,  and  thus  form  a line,  which  extends 
from  the  inclofure  to  their  place  of  rendezvous, 
which  is  generally  in  fome  craggy  mountain. 
Every  thing  being  thus  difpofed  the  plunderers 
within  the  orchard  begin  their  operations,  and 
throw  the  fruit  of  all  forts  to  them  without 

as  faft  as  they  can  gather  it  ; or,  if  the  wall 

or  hedge  be  very  high  then  to  thofe  that  fit  at 
the  top,  who,  with  great  addrefs,  tofs  it  to 
thofe  below  ; and  thus  the  fruit  is  pitched 
from  one  to  another  all  along  the  line,  till  it  is 
fafely  depofited  at  their  head  quarters.  They 
are  fo  dexterous  and  quick-fighted  that  they 
feldom  fufter  it  to  fall  ; and  while  the  bufinefs 
is  going  forward,  which  they  condudt  with 

C c 2 great 
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great  expedition,  a moft  profound  filence  is  ob- 
ferved  among  them.  The  centinels  during  the 
whole  time  continue  upon  the  watch,  and  if 
they  perceive  any  perfon  approaching,  they 
inftantly  fet  up  a loud  cry,  and  at  this  fignal 
the  whole  company  retreat  with  aftonifhing 
expedition. 

Dijiinflive  Characters  of  this  Species . 

The  papion,  or  baboon,  has  a pouch  on 
each  fide  of  his  cheeks  ; he  has  callofities  on 
his  pofteriors,  which  are  naked,  and  of  a red 
colour  ; his  tail  is  crooked,  and  about  feven  or 
eight  inches  long.  The  canine  teeth  are  pro- 
portionally much  thicker  and  longer  thanthofe 
of  men.  His  muzzle  is  very  thick  and  long, 
his  ears  naked,  his  body  and  limbs  are  ftrong, 
thick,  and  fhort  ; his  genitals  are  naked,  and 
of  a flefh  colour,  his  hair  long,  bufhy,  of  a 
reddifh  brown  #,  and  pretty  uniform  over  the 
whole  body.  He  walks  oftener  on  four  than 

on 

* The  middle  of  the  face-and  forehead  naked,  and  of  a bright 
vermillion  colour,  the  tip  of  the  nofe  of  the  fame  ; the  fides  of 
the  nofe  broadly  ribbed*  and  of  a fine  violet  blue  ; cheeks,  throat, 
and  goat  like  beard,  yellow  ; hair  on  the  forehead  very  long, 
turned  back,  and  black  ; head,  arms,  and  legs  covered  with  fhort 
hair,  yellow  and  black  intermixed  $ the  breaft  with  long  whitifh 
yellow  hairs  ; the  fhoulders  with  long  brown  hair.  Thisdefcrip- 
tion  is  from  a fluffed  fpecimen  in  Sir  Afhton  Lever’s  Mufeum. 
Fmnant's  Synopjis. 
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on  two  feet.  When  erect,  he  is  from  three  to 
four  feet  high.  There  feem  to  be  different 
fizes  of  this  fpecies  ; but  after  the  mod  careful 
comparifon,  we  could  perceive  no  other  dif- 
ferences between  them  than  the  fize,  which 
does  not  proceed  from  their  age  ; for  the  fmall 
baboon  feemed  to  be  an  adult  as  well  as  the 
large. 


THE  MANDRILL. 


THIS  Baboon  (fig.  199.^  is  an  ugly  dif- 
guding  animal  ; his  nofe,  or  rather  two  nof- 
trils,  are  flat,  from  which  condantly  iffues  a 
thick  matter,  which  he  takes  care  at  intervals 
to  lick  off  with  his  tongue  and  fwallow.  His 
head  is  large,  and  muzzle  very  long.  He  is 
of  a fquat  form,  and  his  poderiors  are  of  a 
blood  red,  his  anus  is  placed  almod  as  high  as 
his  loins,  his  face  is  of  a bluifh  colour,  and 
drongly  feamed  with  wrinkles,  which  dill 
increafes  his  frightful  and  loathfome  appear- 
ance. He  is  larger  than  the  baboon,  but  more 
tame  and  gentle,,  and  feemed  to  be  more  trad- 
able 
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able  and  modeft,  although  as  difagreeable  in 
every  other  refpe£t. 

This  baboon  is  found  on  the  Gold  Coaft, 
and  in  the  other  fouthern  provinces  of  Africa, 
where  the  negroes  call  him  boggo,  and  the  Eu- 
ropeans mandrill.  This  animal  is  the  largeft  of 
all  the  apes  or  baboons,  the  orang-outang  ex- 
cepted. Smith  relates,  that  a female  mandrill 
was  given  him,  which  was  not  above  fix  months 
old,  and  had  then  attained  the  fize  of  an  adult 
baboon  ; he  adds,  that  thefe  animals  walk  al- 
ways ere&  ; that  they  ilgh  and  cry  like  the 
human  fpecies  ; that  they  have  a violent  paftion 
for  women,  which  they  never  fail  to  gratify,  if 
they  get  them  within  their  reach. 

Dijlindlive  Char  aciers  of  this  Species. 

The  mandrill  has  pouches  on  the  Tides  of 
his  cheeks,  and  callofities  on  his  pofterinrs. 
His  tail  is  very  fhort,  not  exceeding  two  or 
three  inches  ; his  canine  teeth  are  much  thicker 
and  longer  than  thofe  of  man.  The  muzzle 
is  very  thick,  long,  and  furrounded  on  both 
Tides  with  deep  longitudinal  wrinkles.  His 
face  is  flat,  naked,  and  of  a blnifh  colour. 
His  ears,  palms  of  his  hands,  and  foies  of  his 
feet,, are  alfo  naked.  His  hair  is  long,  of  a 
reddifh  brown  over  the  body,  and  grey  upon 

the 
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the  bread  and  belly.  He  walks  ere£t  on  two 
feet,  but  fometimes  on  all  four  ; he  is  from  * 
four  feet  to  four  feet  and  an  half  high  when 
upright.  The  females  are  alfo  fubje£t  to  the 
periodical  emanations. 


THE  OUANDEROU,  AND  THE  LOWANDO. 


THOUGH  thefe  two  animals  feem  to  be  but 
one  fpecies,  we  have  preferved  the  two  names 
they  bear  in  Ceylon,  as  they  at  lead  confti- 
tute  two  didin&  breeds.  The  body  of  the 
otianderou  (fig.  200. ) is  covered  with  brown 
and  black  hairs  ; he  has  a large  long  white 
head  of  hair,  and  a mondrous  white  beard. 
The  body  of  the  lowando,  on  the  contrary,  is 
covered  with  wliitifh  hairs,  and  the  hair  on  his 
head  and  beard  is  black.  There  is  dill  a third 
race,  or  variety,  found  in  the  fame  country, 
which  may,  podibly,  be  the  common  dock  of 
the  other  two,  becaufe  it  is  of  an  uniform 
white  colour  over  the  body,  head,  and  beard. 
Thefe  animals  are  not  apes  but  baboons,  of 
which  they  have  all  the  chara&ers,  as  well  in 
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fhape  as  in  difpofition  ; they  are  of  the  fame  fa- 
vage  nature,  and  even  more  ferocious.  They 
have  a long  muzzle,  a fhort  tail,  and  are  nearly, 
of  the  fame  fize  as  the  baboon,  but  their  hind 
parts  feem  to  be  more  feeble.  The  perfon  to 
whom  thisanfmal  (from  which  our  figure  was 
taken)  belonged,  told  us  it  came  from*  South 
America,  and  that  it  was  called  cayouvaffou. 
I direftly  recolle£ted  that  this  word  is  a Bra- 
filian  term,  which  is  pronounced  fajououaflou, 
and  fignifies  fapajou  ; confequently,  that  this 
name  was  mifapplied,  for  all  fapajous  have  long 
tails,  whereas  the  animal  we  are  treating  of 
is  a baboon  with  a very  fhort  tail.  Befides 
not  a fingle  fpecies  of  baboons  exifts  in  Ame-' 
rica.  Errors,  with  refpe£t  to  climate,  often 
happens,  efpecially  among  thofe  who  exhibit 
wild  beafts,  who,  when  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
real  name  of  the  animal,  and  the  country  it  is 
a native  of,  feldom  fail  to  apply  a fi&itious 
denomination,  which,  whether  true  or  falfe, 
equally  anfwers  their  purpofe. 

The  ouanderous,  when  not  tamed,  are  fo 
exceedingly  favage  and  mifchievous,  that  they 
are  obliged  to  be  confined  in  iron  cages,  where, 
oftentimes,  they  are  agitated  with  great  fury. 
But  when  taken  young  they  are  eafily  tamed, 
and  even  feem  to  be  more  fufceptible  of  edu- 
cation 
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cation  than  any  other  baboon.  The  Indians 
take  a pleàfure  to  inftrudf  them,  and  pretend 
that  the  reft  of  the  ape  and  monkey  tribes  pay 
a great  deference  to  thefe  baboons,  who  are 
poflefted  of  more  gravity  and  knowledge.  , In 
their  free  ftate  they  are  extremely  wild,  and 
remain  conftantly  in  the  woods.  If  we  may 
credit  travellers,  thofe  which  are  all  white  are 
the  ftrongeft  and  moft  mifchievous.  They  have 
a ftrong  paftion  for  women,  and  are  ftrong 
enough  to  ravifti  them  when  found  alone,  in- 
fomuch,  as  often  to  kill  them. 

“ The  white  monkies,  fays  Forbin,  are 
fometimes  as  big  as  the  largeft  bull-dogs,  and 
are  more  dangerous  than  the  black.  They 
have  a ftrong  defire  for  women,  and  often,  after 
having  greatly  injured  them,  finifh  their  cruelty 
by  ftrangling.  Sometimes  they  even  come  to 
their  houfes,  but  the  natives  of  Macacar,  who 
are  very  jealous  of  their  wives,  take  care  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  fuch  hideous  rivals 
into  their  habitations  ; and  the  females,  not 
liking  either  the  manners  or  figure  of  fuch 
gallants,  boldly  afiift  their  hufbands  to  oblige 
their  ugly  fuitors  to  retrait,  but  which  they 
are  not  able  to  accompli fh  before  they  have 
damaged  or  plundered  every  thing  that  liçs  in 
their  wTay. 

VOL.  IX.  D d Dijiinflivs 
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DiJlinÏÏive  Characters  of  this  Species. 

The  ouanderou  has  pouches  on  each  fide  of 
his  cheeks,  and  callofities  upon  his  pofteriors. 
The  tail  is  feven  or  eight  inches  long.  The 
canine  teeth  are  much  larger  and  longer  than 
thofe  of  man.  The  muzzle  is  long  and  thick  ; 
his  head  covered  with  long  hair  ; and  he  has  a 
great  beard  of  coarfe  hairs.  His  body  is  long 
and  (lender  behind.  There  are  fome  among 
this  fpecies  which  vary  by  the  colour  of  their 
hair  ; fome  have  it  black  on  the  body,  with  a 
white  beard  ; and  others,  white  on  the  body 
with  a black  beard.  They  walk  more  com- 
monly on  four  than  on  two  feet,  and  when  ere£t 
they  are  about  three  feet,  or  three  feet  and  an 
half  high.  The  females  are  fubjeft  to  a pe- 
riodical emanation. 


THE  MAIMON. 


THE  apes,  baboons,  and  monkies,  form 
three  tribes,  with  intervals  between  each,  the 
firft  of  which  is  filled  by  the  magot,  and  the 
fécond  by  the  maimon  : the  latter  forms  the 
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(hade  between  the  baboons  and  monkies  as  the 
magot  does  betweeri  the  apes  and  baboons. 
The  maimon  refembles  the  baboons  by  his 
thick  and  large  muzzle,  and  by  his  fhort  and 
crooked  tail  ; but  he  differs  from  them,  and  ap- 
proaches nearer  the  monkies,  by  his  gentle 
difpofition  and  fmallnefsof  his  fize.  Edwards 
has  given  a figure  and  defcription  of  this  ani- 
mal by  the  denomination  of  the  pig-tailed  ape . 
This  particular  character  is  fufhcient  to  dif- 
tinguifh  him,  for  he  is  the  only  baboon  or  mon- 
key that  has  a naked  tail,  curled  like  that  of 
a pig.  He  is  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  as  the 
magot,  and  fo  flrongly  refembles  the  macaque 
that  he  might  be  taken  for  a variety  of  that 
fpecies,  if  his  tail  was  not  entirely  different. 
His  face  is  baked,  and  of  a tawny  colour  ; his 
eyes  are  of  a chefnut,  with  black  eyebrows. 
His  nofe  is  flat,  his  lips  thin,  and  furnifhed 
with  fome  rough  hairs,  but  too  fhort  to  form 
whifkers.  His  genital  parts  are  concealed 
within  the  fkin,  therefore  the  maimon,  though 
very  fpirited  and  full  of  fire,  has  none  of  that 
impudent  petulance  of  the  baboons.  He  is 
gentle,  tradable,  and  even  fond.  He  is  found 
in  Sumatra,  and  even  in  fome  other  fouthern 
provinces  of  India  ; of  courfe  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty he  can  endure  the  cold  of  our  climate. 

D d 2 That 
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That  which  we  faw  at  Paris  lived  but  a very 
fhort  time  ; and  Edwards  fays,  that  which  he 
defcribes  lived  only  one  year  in  London. 
“ The  pig-tailed  monkey  (fays  that  author)  was 
brought  to  England  in  1752.  It  was  extremely 
fpirited  and  full  of  a&ion,  and  was  about  the 
bignefs  of  our  common  houfe-cat.  It  was  a 
male,  and  lived  under  my  care  only  one  year. 
While  1 had  mine,  a female  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies,  but  much  larger,  was  fhewn  at  Bartholo- 
mew-fair, London.  I brought  the  two  exiles 
together  to  compare  them,  and  the  moment 
they  came  into  each  other’s  prefence  they  tefti- 
fied  their  mutual  fatisfa&ion,  and  feemed  quite 
tranfported  at  the  interview.”, 

Di fin  Stive  Characters  of  this  Species. 

The  maimon  has  pouches  on  each  fide  of 
his  cheeks,  and  callofities  on  his  pofteriors  : 
his  tail  is  naked,  curled  up,  and  about  five  or 
fix  inches  in  length.  The  canine  teeth  are  not 
longer  in  proportion  than  thofe  of  men  ; the 
muzzle  i's  very  large  ; the  orbits  of  the  eyes 
are  prominent  above  ; the  face,  ears,  hands, 
and  feet,  are  naked,  and  of  a flefh  colour. 
The  hair  on  the  body  is  of  a dark  olive,  and  of 
a reddifh  yellow  on  the  belly  : he  fometimes 
walks  eredt,  and  at  others  upon  all  fours. 

When 
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When  eredl  he  is  about  two  feet,  or  two  feet 
and  an  half  high.  The  female  is  fubje£t  to 
the  periodical  emanation. 


THE  MACAQUE,  AND  THE  £GRET. 


OF  all  the  guenons,  or  monkies,  with  long 
tails,  the  macaque  (jig.  202 .)  approaches  neared 
the  baboon.  Like  them  his  body  is  fliort  and 
compact,  his  head  thick,  his  muzzle  broad,' his 
nofe  flat,  his  cheeks  wrinkled,  and  he  is  alfo 
larger  and  taller  than  molt  other  monkies.  He 
is  fo  extremely  ugly  that  he  might  well  be 
looked  upon  as  a fmaller  kind  of  the  baboon, 
if  his  tail  was  not  long  and  tufted;  whereas 
that  of  the  baboon,  in  general,  is  extremely 
fhort.  This  fpecies  is  a native  of  Congo,  and 
other  fouthern  provinces  of  Africa.  It  is  nu- 
merous, and  fubjedt  to  many  varieties,  with 
refpedt  to  its  fize,  colour,  and  difpofition  of 
the  hair.  The  body  of  that  defcribed  by  Haf- 
felquift  was  more  than  two  feet  long  ; and 
thofe  we  have  feen  were  not  above  one  foot 
and  a half.  That  which  we  term  the  Egret, 
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(fig.  203.)  becaufe  of  the  plume  on  his  head, 
feems  to  be  only  a variety  of  the  macaque,  which 
it  perfe&ly  refembles>  excepting  this  and  fome 
other  flight  differences  in  the  hair.  Both  of 
them  are  traélable  and  docile  ; but,  independent 
of  a difagreeable  fcent  which  they  diffufe 
around  them,  they  are  fo  dirty,  fo  ugly,  and 
even  fo  hideous  when  they  grimace,  that  we 
cannot  look  on  them  without  horror  and  dif- 
guft.  Thefe  monkies  go  in  troops,  efpecially 
to  plunder  orchards  of  the  fruit  and  figs.  Bof- 
man  relates,  that  they  take  a quantity  of  millet 
in  each  hand,  the  fame  under  their  arms,  and 
fome  in  their  mouths,  which  they  go  off  with, 
leaping  on  their  hind  feet  ; if  purfued  they  firft 
drop  that  from  under  their  arms,  then  that 
from  their  hands  ; and  thus  they  are  enabled  to 
ufe  more  fpeed  on  their  four  legs,  preferving 
that  in  their  mouths.  This  traveller  adds,  that 
they  examine  carefully  all  they  pull,  and  what 
does  not  pleafe  them  they  throw  away,  and  tear 
up  others  ; fo  that  by  this  nicety  they  do  much 
greater  injuries  than  by  the  quantities  they 
confume  or  take  away. 

Diftinftive  Char  afters  of  this  Species . 

The  macaque  has  pouches  on  each  fide  of 
his  cheeks,  and  callofities  on  his  pofteriors. 

His 
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His  tail  is  near  as  long  as  all  the  reft  of  his 
body,  being  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
in  lenth.  His  head  is  large,  and  his  muzzle 
thick  ; his  vifage  naked,  pale,  and  wrinkled  ; 
his  ears  are  covered  with  hair  ; his  body  fhort 
and  compact  ; and  his  legs  fhort  and  thick. 
The  hair  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a 
greenifh  afh  colour,  and  on  the  bread  and  belly 
of  a yellowifh.  He  has  a kind  of  creft  of  hair 
on  the  top  of  his  head.  He  walks  on  four  and 
fometimes  on  two  feet.  The  length  of  his 
body,  including  the  head,  is  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches.  There  appears  to  be  varieties 
in  this  fpecies,  fome  larger  and  others  fmaller. 

The  egret  feems  to  be  only  a variety  of  the 
macaque.  He  is  about  a third  fmaller  in  all 
his  dimenfions.  Inftead  of  a fmall  creft  of 
hair,  which  is  found  on  the  top  of  the  head  of 
the  macaque,  this  animal  has  it  fharp  and 
pointed.  The  hair  on  the  forehead  of  this  is 
black,  whereas  that  of  the  macaque  is  greenifh. 
The  egret  alfo  has  a longer  tail  than  the  ma- 
caque, in  proportion  to  the  length  of  its  body. 
The  females  are  fubjè6l  to  a periodical  ema- 
nation. 
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THE  PAT  AS. 

THIS  animal  (fig.  205.7'  is  a native  of  the 
fame  country,  and  is  nearly, of  the  fame  fize  as 
the  macaque  ; but  the  body  is  longer,  the  face 
not  fo  ugly,  and-the  hair  much  finer.  He  is  re- 
markable for  the  colour  of  his  hair,  which  is  of 
fo  brilliant  a red  as  to  make  him  appear  as  if 
he  wTere  really  painted.  We  have  feen  two  of 
tliefe  animals  which  varied  ; the  firfl  had  a line 
of  black  hairs  above  the  eyes,  extending  from 
ear  to  ear.  The  fécond  differed  from  the  firft 
only  by  the  colour  of  this  line  which  was  white. 
The  hair  about  the  cheeks  and  under  the  chin 
of  both  was  long,  which  made  them  large 
beards:  but  the  colour  of  the  firft  was  yellow, 
and  the  other  white.  This  variety  feemed 
to  indicate  others  in  the  colour  of  the  hair  ; 
and  I am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  monkey 
fpoken  of  by  Marmol,  faid  to  be  of  the  co- 
lour of  the  wTild  cat,  and  to  be  a native  of 
Africa,  is  only  a variety  of  the  Patas.  Thefe 
monkies  are  not  fo  fubtle  as  the  other  kinds, 
but  are  pofieflcd  of  an  extreme  curiofity.  “ I 
have  feen  them,  fays  Bruce,  defcend  from  the 
top  of  very  high  trees,  to  the  extremities  of£ 
the  branches  to  view  the  veffels  on  the  water  ; 
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they  admire  them  for  fome  time,  feem  to  be  cjfi- 
verted  with  what  they  have  feen  ; and  then  quit 
their  dations  for  their  companions  to  have  the 
fame  fight.  Some  even  threw  branches  at  the 
Frenchmen,  who  returned  their  falute  by  the 
{hots  of  their  mufkets  ; fome  were  killed,  others 
wounded,  and  the  reft  were  throwm  into  the 
utmoft  confternation.  One  party  uttered  mod 
hideous  cries,  while  another  picked  up  ftones 
to  throw  at  their  enemies,  but  perceiving  at 
length  how  unequal  the  battle  was,  they  defift- 
ed,  and  prudently  retired.” 

It  is  likewife  to  be  prefumed,  that  it  is  this 
fpecies  of  monkey  which  Le  Maire  thus  fpeaks 
• of.  “ It  is  hardly  poflible  to  exprefs  the  havock 
thefe  animals  make  in  Senegal,  when  the  rice, 
millet,  and  other  grains,  on  which  they  feed,  are 
ripe.  They  aflemble  together  in  companies  of 
forty  or  fifty  : one  of  them  remains  as  centinel 
on  a tree,  while  the  reft  commit  their  depreda- 
tions. As  foon  as  the  centinel  perceives  any  per- 
fon  near,  he  he  utters  a loud  cry,  as  a fignal  to 
the  reft,  who  immediately  obey  and  fcamper  off 
with  their  plunder,  leaping  from  tree  to  tree 
with  prodigious  agility.  The  females,  which 
carry  their  young  clinging  to  their  breads,  re- 
treat in  the  fame  manner  as  the  reft,  and  leap  as 
if  they  were  not  incumbered  with  any  burden.” 
VOL,  ix.  E e Dijiin- 
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DiJiinCîive  Characters  of  this  Species. 

The  patas  has  pouches  on  each  fide  of  his 
cheeks,  and  callofities  on  his  pofteriors.  His 
tail  is  as  long  as  both  his  head  and  body  : the 
crown  of  his  head  is  flat.  His  muzzle,  body, 
and  legs,  are  long.  He  has  black  hair  on  the 
nofe,  and  a narrow  line  of  the  fame  colour  over 
the  eyes,  extending  the  breadth  of  the  face. 
The  hair  on  the  upper  parts  of  his  body  is  of  a 
reddifh  colour  ; and  that  of  the  lower,  as  the 
throat,  bread,  and  belly,  of  a yellowifh  hue. 
There  is  a variety  in  this  fpecies,  with  refpeét 
to  the  colour  of  the  line  over  the  eyes,  which  is 
black  in  fome,  and  white  in  others.  They  do 
not  make  grimaces  when  they  are  angry,  like 
other  monkies.  They  walk  on  all  fours  more 
frequently  than  ereét.  They  are  from  a foot 
and  a half  to  two  feet  long,  from  the  muzzle 
to  the  origin  of  the  tail.  The  females  are  fub- 
je£t  to  a periodical  emanation. 


THE  MALBROUCK,  AND  TH  E BONET  CHINOIS. 


MALBROUCK  (fig.  204 .)  is  the  name 
of  this  animal  in  its  native  country,  Bengal, 
#nd  Bonet  Chinois  (fig.  207 .)  is  a term  given 
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to  the  long-tailed  monkey,  which  has  a kind 
of  trenchered  cap  on  the  crown  of  thé  head, 
like  the  Chinefe  bonnets. 

Thefe  two  monkies  feem  to  belong  to  one 
fpecies  ; and  this  fpecies,  tho’  fomewhat  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  macaque,  is,  neverthelefs, 
fo  far  bordering  on  it,  as  to  make  us  doubt  whe- 
ther the  macaque,  the  egret,  the  malbrouck, 
and  the  bonet  chinois,  are  only  four  varieties, 
or  permanent  races  of  the  fame  fpecies.  As 
thefe  animals  do  not  propagate  in  our  climate, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  acquire  any  know- 
ledge on  the  unity  and  diverfity  of  their  fpecies, 
and  therefore  are  obliged  to  judge  only  by  the 
difference  of  their  figures,  and  other  external 
attributes.  The  macaque  and  the  egret,  ap- 
peared to  us  fo  fimilar  that  we  prefumed  them 
to  be  of  one  and  the  fame  fpecies.  It  is  the 
fame  with  refpeét  to  the  malbrouck  and  the 
bonet  chinois  ; but,  as  they  differ  in  a greater 
degree  from  the  two  firft  than  between  them- 
felves,  we  thought  it  beft  to  feparate  them. 

With  refpeft  to  the  diverfity  of  thofe  two 
fpecies  our  prefumption  is  founded,  i . On  the 
difference  of  their  external  form  ; 2.  On  the 
colour  and  difpofition  of  the  hair;  3.  On  the 
difference  which  is  found  in  the  proportion  of 
their  fkeletons  ; and  4.  On  the  two  firft-men- 
E e 2 tioned, 
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fioned,  being  natives  of  the  fouthern  countries 
of  Africa,  and  the  two  now  treating  of,  being 
natives  of  Bengal.  The  laft  confideration  is  of 
as  great  weight  as  any  of  the  reft,  for  we  have 
had  fufticient  proofs,  that  in  wild  animals  the 
diftance  of  climate  is  a fufficient  mark,  of  the 
remotenefs  of  the  fpectes.  Befides,  the  mal- 
brouck  and  the  bonet  chinois,  are  not  the  only 
fpecies,  or  breeds,  of  monkies  which  are  found 
in  Bengal.  By  the  teftimonies  of  travellers 
there  feerns  to  be  four  varieties,  white,  black, 
red,  and  grey  ; they  likewife  tell  us  the  black 
kind  are  more  eafily  tamed  than  any  of  (he  reft. 
Thofe  we  faw  were  reddifh,  and  appeared 
very  docile  and  familiar. 

“ Thefe  animals,  according  to  travellers, 
plunder  whole,  fields  of  the  grain,  and  planta- 
tions of  their  fugar-canes;  andwhile  one  ftands 
centiriel  on  a tree  the  others  load  themfelves 
with  the  booty.  If  any  perfon  appears  the 
centinel  gives  notice  by  crying  houpt  koup , h'Mp, 
which  the  reft  perfeétly  underftand,  and  all 
at  once  throw  down  the  plunder  which  they 
hold  in  their  left  hands,  and  fcamper  off  upon 
three  legs;  if  clofe  purfued  they  alfo  throw 
down  what  they  have  in  their  right,  and  fave 
themfeves  from  their  purfuers  by  climbing  up 
îrees,  which  is  their  general  abode.  They 
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leap  from  tree  to  tree,  and  even  the  females, 
though  loaded  with  their  young  ones,  leap  like 
the  others  ; but  the  latter  fometimes,  in  their 
hafte,  mifs  their  aim  and  fall.  They  are  very 
difficult  to  render  in  any  degree  docile,  and  are 
never  fo  far  tamed  as  to  be  luffered  to  go  un- 
chained. Even  in  their  own  country  they  will 
not  produce  unlefs  at  perfect  freedom  in  the 
woods.  When  they  cannot  procure  fruits  they 
feed  upon  infeCts,  and  fometimes  go  to  the 
fides  of  the  rivers,  for  the  purpofe  of  catching 
fiffi  and  crabs,  the  latter  of  which  they  take  by 
watching  the  opening  of  its  claws  and  then 
putting  their  tails  between  ; the  crab  inftantly 
clofes  them,  when  they,  with  all  fpeed,  drag  it 
affiore,  and  eat  it  atleifure.  They  are  fond  of 
cocoa-nuts,  and  are  very  expert  in  extract- 
ing the  juice  for  drink,  and  afterwards  getting 
at  the  kernel,  the  ffiell  of  which  is  generally 
made  ufe  of  as  a fnare  to  catch  them  ; a fmall 
hole  being  made  in  one  of  them,  the  animal 
who  meets  with  it  thrufls  his  paw  in  with 
difficulty,  when  thofe  who  have  laid  the  trap 
run  and  feize  him  before  he  can  difengage 
himfelf.  They  fometimes  place  bamboos  on 
the  tops  of  trees  for  the  purpofe  of  extracting 
the  %ari , which  drops  from  them,  and  which 
they  drink.  In  the  provinces  of  India  where 

the 
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the  Bramins  refide,  and  whofe  religious  tenets 
do  not  allow  them  to  kill  any  animals,  the 
monkies  are  almoft  numberlefs.  They  af- 
femble  in  large  troops,  come  into  the  towns, 
and  enter  the  houfes  with  perfect  freedom,  and 
hefitate  not  to  take  fuch  provifions,  fruits,  or 
herbs  as  they  can  meet  with,  and  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  preferve  from  them.”  There 
are  three  kinds  of  hofpitals  in  the  town  of 
Amadabad,  which  is  the  capital  of  Guzerat, 
for  animals,  and  where  not  only  the  lame  and 
fick- monkies  but  alfo  fuch  as  are  well,  if  they 
chufe  to  live  there, .are  plentifully  fupplied  with 
provifions.  ft  is  faid  that  the  monkies  in  the 
neighbourhood  regularly  afiemble  twice  a wreek 
in  the  ftreets  of  the  town,  that  they  go  to  the 
tops  of  the  houfes,  wffiich  have  a fort  of  terraces, 
or  fiat  roofs,  where  they  lie  in  the  fun  ; and 
that  on  thofe  days  the  inhabitants  are  careful 
to  lay  upon  thefe  terraces  rice,  millet,  fugar- 
canes,  and  other  fruits  in  feafon  ; for  if  by 
chance  they  omit  to  do  fo  thefe  animals  pull 
off  the  tiles  from  the  other  part  of  the  houfe, 
and  do  great  damage  to  the  infide.  They  do 
not  eat  a fingle  thing  without  fmelling  at  it 
for  a long  time,  and  when  they  have  fatisfied 
their  hunger  they  fill  the  pouches  on  the  fides 
of  their  cheeks  for  another  time  : they  deftroy 

the 
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the  nefts  of  birds,  and  never  fail  to  throw  the 
eggs  on  the  ground  when  they  want  appetite  or 
inclination  to  eat  them. 

The  molt  formidable  enemy  thefe  animals 
have  is  the  ferpent,  no  other  animal  of  the 
foreft  being  able  to  furprife  them,  as  they  are  fo 
exceedingly  fwift  and  fubtle,  and  eafily  climb 
up  and  feat  themfelves  on  the  tops  of  the  high- 
eft  trees.  “ The  apes,  fays  a traveller,  have 
it  in  their  power  toh>e  mafters  of  the  foreft,  for 
neithers  tigers  nor  lions  are  able  to  difpute  the 
poflefiion  with  them.  The  only  animal  they 
have  to  fear  is'  the  ferpent,  which  attacks  them 
both  night  and  day.  There  are  fome  ferpents 
in  thofe  forefts  of  a prodigious  fize,  which 
wind  up  the  trees  where  the  monkies  refide, 
and  when  they  happen  to  furprife  them  deep- 
ing, fwallow  them  whole  before  they  have  time 
to  make  a defence.” 

DiJiinEtive  Characters  of  this  Species. 

The  malbroiick  has  pouches  on  each  fide  of 
his  cheeks,  and  callofities  on  his  pofteriors. 
His  tail  is  nearly  as  long  as  both  the  body  and 
head.  The  eyelids  are  of  a flefh  colour,  and 
the  face  a cinerous  grey  ; the  eyes  are  large, 
the  muzzle  broad  and  turned  upwards  ; the 
ears  are  large,  thin,  and  of  a fiefh  colour. 

They 
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They  have  a line  of  grey  hairs  on  them  like  the 
moue,  but  the  other  parts  of  their  bodies  are  of 
an  uniform  colour,  a yellowifh  brown  on  the 
upper  and  a yellowifh  grey  on  the  lower.  He 
goes  on  all  fours,  and  is  about  a foot  and  an 
half  long  from  the  muzzle  to  the  infertion  of 
the  tail. 

The  bonet  chinois  feems  to  be  a variety  of 
the  malbrouck.  They  differ  in  the  hair  on 
the  crown  of  the  head,  which  in  the  latter  is 
difpofed  in  the  fliape  of  a cap  or  flat  bonnet, 
and  by  the  tail,  which  in  that  is  larger.  The 
females  of  both  are  fubjeft  to  a periodical 
emanation. 


THE  MANGABEY. 


WE  have  feen  two  individuals  of  this  fpecies, 
both  of  which  were  fent  to  us  by  the  denomina- 
tion of  Madagajcar  apes.  They  are  eafily  diftin- 
guifhed  from  all  other  monkies  by  a very  appa- 
rent character.  The  Mangabey  (fig. 206  Jhas  its 
eyelids  naked,  and  of  a very  ftriking  whitenefs. 
Their  muzzle  is  large,  thick,  and  long  ; and 

they 
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they  have  a ring  round  their  eyes.  Thefe 
varied  alfo  in  colour,  the  hair  of  one  being 
of  a blackifh  brown  on  the  head,  neck,  and 
upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  white  on  the 
belly  ; and  in  the  other  it  was  much  lighter 
over  all  the  body,  with  a collar  of  white  hair 
around  the  neck  and  cheeks.  Both  carry  their 
tails  turned  backwards,  the  hair  of  which  is 
long  and  bufhy.  They  are  natives  of  the  fame 
country  as  the  vari,  and  as  they  refemble  that 
animal  in  the  length  of  the  muzzle  and  tail, 
the  manner  of  carrying  the  latter,  and  varie- 
ties in  the  colour,  they  feem  to  fill  up  the  chaftn 
betwixt  the  makis  and  guenons,  or  long-tailed 
monkies. 

DiJiinSîive  Characters  of  this  Species. 

The  mangabey  has  pouches  on  each  fide  of 
his  cheeks,  and  callofities  on  his  pofteriors. 
His  tail  is  as  long  as  the  head  and  body  : he 
has  a prominent  ring  of  hair  over  his  eyes, 
and  the  upper  eyelids  are  particularly  white. 
His  muzzle  is  thick  and  long  ; his  eyebrows 
are  rough  and  briilly  ; his  ears  black  and 
almoft  naked.  The  hair  of  the  upper  parts  of 
his  body  is  brown,  and  thofe  below  are  grey. 
There  are  varieties  in  this  fpecies,  fome  being 
of  an  uniform  colour,  and  others  having  a 
vol.  ix.  F f circl* 
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circle  of  white  hair  rbund  the  neck  and  the 
cheeks  in  the  form  of  a beard.  They  walk  on 
four  feet,  and  are  nearly  a foot  and  an  half 
long,  from  the  point  of  the  muzzle  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  tail.  The  females  are  fubjedl  to  the 
periodical  emanation. 


THE  MONA  *. 


THIS  animal  (fig.  209.)  is' the  moft  com- 
mon of  the  monkey  tribe  ; we  kept  one  of 
them  alive  for  many  years,  which,  with  the 
.rnagot,  feems  to  agree  beft  with  the  tempera- 
ture of  our  climate.  This  alone  is  fufficient 
to  prove  the  mona  is  not  a native  of  the 
fouthern  countries  of  Africa  and  India.  In 
fa&,  it  is  met  with  in  Barbary,  Arabia,  Perfia, 
and  other  parts  of  Alia  which  were  known  to 
the  ancients,  who  denoted  it  by  the  name  of 
kebcsy  cebus , and  cœphusy  becaufe  of  the  variety 

of 

* Mona  is  the  name  this  animal  bears  in  the  Spanifh  and 
Provincial  languages.  The  Englifh  word  monkey  is  derived 
from  monicbi , and  both  feem  to  owe  their  rife  to  mona  or  monimat  , 
the  primitive  name  of  thefe  animals. 
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of  its  colours.  The  vifage  of  this  animal  is  of 
a brown  hue,  with  a kind  of  white  beard,  mixt 
with  yellow  and  a little  black.  The  hair  on 
the  top  of  the  head  and  neck  is  yellow  and  black 
intermixed  ; that  on  the  back  red  and  black  ; 
the  belly  and  the  inner  parts  of  the  thighs  and 
legs  whitifh,  though  the  external  parts  of  the 
two  latter  are  black,  and  the  tail  of  a deep  afh 
colour,  marked  with  two  white  fpots,  one  on 
each  fide,  at  its  infertion.  On  its  forehead 
there  are  fome  grey  hairs  in  the  form  of  a 
crefcent  ; from  the  eyes  to  the  ears  there  is  a 
black  ftripe,  as  there  alfo  is  from  the  ears  to  the 
fhoulders  and  arms.  Some  perfons  have  called 
this  animal  nonne , from  a corruption  of  mone 
or  mono,  ; others  have  termed  it  the  old  man, 
from  the  grey  colour  of  its  beard  ; but'  the 
denomination  by  which  the  mona  is  mod;  ge- 
nerally known  is  that  of  the  variegated  monkey  ; 
and  this  perfectly  agrees  with  the  name  of 
kebos  given  it  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  definition 
of  Ariftotle,  a monkey  with  a long  tail,  and,  of 
various  colours. 

In  general  the  difpofition  of  the  monkies  is 
much  more  tradlable  than  that  of  the  baboons, 
and  not  fo  fullen  as  that  of  the  apes.  They  are 
extravagantly  fpirited,  but  not  ferocious,  for 
they  became  docile  through  fear  the  moment 
F f 2 they 
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they  find  themfelves  fubje£ted  by  reftraint. 
The  mona  is  particularly  fufceptible  of  educa- 
tion, and  even  attached  to  thofe  perfons  who 
take  care  of  him.  That  which  we  brought  up 
would  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  ftroaked  and  handled 
by  thofe  he  knew,  but  would  not  permit  this 
freedom  to  flrangers,  whom  he  would  often 
bite.  He  was  kept  chained,  appearing  very 
defirous  of  liberty,  for  when  he  either  broke 
his  chain,  or  got  loofe,  he  would  fly  to  the 
fields,  but  he  would  fuffçr  himfelf  to  be  retaken 
by  his  mafter.  He  eat  every  thing  that  was 
offered  him,  roafted  meat,  bread,  but  his  fa- 
vourite food  was  fruits  ; and  he  would  alfo 
fearch  after  fpiders,  ants,  and  infeéts.  When- 
ever feveral  pieces  were  given  him  together  he 
put  them  in  the  pouches  on  each  fide  of  his 
cheeks.  This  practice  is  common  to  all  the 
baboon  and  monkey  kind,  Nature  having  fur- 
nifhéd  them  with  thofe  refervoirs,  where  they 
can  flore  a quantity  of  food  fufficient  to  fup- 
port  them  for  one  or  two  days. 

Dijlinftive  Char  aciers  of  this  Species. 

The  mona  has  pouches  on  each  fide  of  his 
jaws,  and  callofities  on.  his  pofteriors.  His 
tail  is  about  two  feet  long,  which  is  longer  by 
fix  inches  than  both,  his  body  and  head.  The 
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head  is  fmall  and  round,  and  the  muzzle  thick 
and  fhort.  The  colour  of  his  face  is  a bright 
tawney  ; a ftripe  of  grey  hairs  on  the  forehead, 
another  of  black  from  the  eyes  to  the  ears,  and 
from  the  ears  to  the  fhoulders  and  arms.  He 
has  a kind  of  grey  beard  formed  by  the  hairs 
on  his  throat  and  bread;,  which  is  longer  than 
in  any  other  part.  Plis  hair  is  of  a reddilh 
black  on  the  body  and  whitifh  under  the  belly. 
The  outfide  of  his  legs  and  thighs  are  black 
and  his  tail  of  a dark  afh,  with  two  white 
fpots  on  each  fide  of  its  infertion.  He  walks 
on  all  fours,  and  his  length,  from  the  fnout  to 
the  origin  of  his  tail,  is  about  a foot  and  an 
half.  The  female  is  fubjeft  to  periodical 
emanations. 


THE  C ALLITRIX,  OR  GREEN  MONKEY. 


CALLITRIX  is  a term  made  ufe  of  by 
Homer,  to  exprefs  in  general  the  beautiful  co- 
lour of  the  hair  of  animals.  It  was  not  till 
many  ages  after  Homer’s  time,  that  the  Greeks 
applied  this  name  to  fome  particular  kinds  of 
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monkies,  and  which  from  the  propriety  of  fuch 
application  we  muft  fuppofe  to  be  the  animal 
in  queftion./yÿ.  208 .)  The  body  is  of  a fine 
green  colour,  the  neck  and  belly  white,  and  the 
face  of  a beautiful  black.  He  is  found  in 
Mauritania,  and  in  Old  Carthage  ; fo  there 
is  reafon  to  fuppofe  he  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  ; and  that  he  was  one  of 
the  long-tailed  monkies,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  Callitrix.  There'  is  a fpecies  of 
'white  monkies  in  the  adjoining  provinces  of 
Egyp  t,  which  the  ancients  have  alfo  defcribed 
by  the  name  of  Callitrix.  Profper  Alpinus 
and  Pietro  della  Valle,  fpeak  of  this  white 
monkey,  but  we  have  never  feen  this  fpecies 
which,  perhaps-  is  only  a variety  of  the  green 
monkey,  or  the  mona,  which  is  very  common 
in  thofe  countries.  . 

The  callitrix,  or  green  monkey,  is  found  in 
Senegal,  as  well  as  in  Mauritania  and  the  Cape 
de  Verd  iflands.  M.  Adanfon  relates,  that 
the  woods  0^  Podor,  along  the  river  Niger,  are 
filled  with  green  monkies.  “ I difeovered 
thefe  animals,  (fays  this  author)  only  by  their 
breaking  off  the  branches  of  trees,  and  throw- 
ing them  down  \ for  they  were  fo  very  quiet  and 
nimble  in  their  tricks,  that  it  was  fcarcely 
poffible  to  perceive  them.  I did  not  wTalk  far, 

before 
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before  I killed  three  of  them  without  in  the 
lead  terrifying  any  of  the  reft  : however,  when 
numbers  felt  themfelves  wounded,  they  began 
to  retreat  ; fome  concealing  themfelves  behind 
large  branches,  and  others  defcending  to  the 
ground  and  running  away  ; but  the  greateft 
number  leaped  from  the  top  of  one  tree  to  ano- 
ther. During  this  buftle  I kept  firing  at  them 
and  killed  about  twenty-three  in  lefs  than  an 
hour,  without  any  of  them  uttering  a fingle  cry, 
although  they  feveral  times  aftembled  together, 
and  made  an  appearance  of  attacking  me.” 

Dijiinciive  Char  aciers  of  this  Species . 

The  callitrix  has  pouches  on  each  fide  of  his 
cheeks,  and  callofities  on  his  pofteriors.  The 
tail  is  much  longer  than  both  the  head  and  body. 
The  head  is  fmall,  the  muzzle  long,  and  the 
face  and  ears  are  black  : inftéad  of  eyebrows, 
he  has  a narrow  ftripe  of  black  hairs  acrofs  the 
forehead.  The  body  is  of  a fine  green  mixed 
with  a little  yellow.  He  walks  on  four  feet  ; 
and  the  length  of  his  body,  including  the  head, 
is  about  fifteen  inches.  The  female  is  fubjeft 
to  the  periodical  emanation. 
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THE  MOUSTAC. 


THE  Mouftac  (fig.  2io. J feems  to  be  a na- 
tive of  the  fame  country  as  the  macaque,  be- 
cau fe  its  body  is,  like  that,  fhorter  and  more 
compact  than  the  reft  of  the  monkey  tribe. 
This  is  probably  the  fame  animal  as  the  tra- 
vellers to  Guinea  have  called  White  Nofe, 
from  its  upper  lips  being  of  a white  colour, 
and  all  the  reft  of  the  face  of  a deep  blue.  It 
has  alfo  two  tufts  of  yellow  hair  below  its  ears 
which  gives  it  a very  remarkable  appearance, 
and,  as  it  is  alfo  but  fmall,  it  feems  to  be  the 
moft  beautiful  of  the  monkey  kind. 

Dijlinciive  Characters  of  this  Species . 

The  mouftac  has  pouches  on  each  fide  of 
his  cheeks,  and  callofities  > on  his  pofteriors. 
The  tail  is  much  longer  than  the  head  and 
body,  being  fometimes  nineteen  or  twenty  in- 
ches. His  face  is  of  a deep  blue,  with  a large 
broad  white  mark  that  goes  entirely  acrofs 
the  upper  lip  diredly  under  the  nofe,  which  is 
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naked,  except  a flight  edging  of  black  hairs 
both  on  the  upper  and  under  lips.  His  body  is 
fhort  and  compaft.  There  are  two  tufts  of 
hair,  of  a bright  yellow,  below  the  ears,  and 
another  tuft  of  briftly  hair  upon  the  top  of  the 
head.  The  hair  on  the  body  is  of  a greenifh 
caft,  and  that  on  the  bread  and  belly  of  an  afli 
colour.  He  walks  on  all  fours,  and  is  about  a 
foot  and  a half  long.  The  female  is  fubject 
to  a periodical  emanation. 


THE  TALAPOIN. 


THIS  monkey,  (fig.  21 1 .)  though  fmall,  is 
a beautiful  animal.  Its  name  feems  to  indicate 
that  it  is  a native  of  Siam,  and  other  eaftern 
provinces  of  Afia  ; but  though  we  cannot  fpeak 
pofitive  as  to  that,  it  is,  however,  certain  that 
it  belongs  to  the  Old  Continent,  and  is  not 
found  any  where  in  the  New,  becaufe  it  has 
pouches  on  each  fide  of  its  cheeks,  and  cal- 
lofities  on  its  pofteriors,  which  chara&ers 
neither  belong  to  the  fagoins  ;,nor  fapajous, 
vol.  ix.  G g which 
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which  are  the  only  animals  of  the  New  World 
that  can  be  compared  to  the  monkies. 

What  inclines  me  to  think,  independent  of 
its  name,  that  this  monkey  is  more  common  in, 
the  Eaft-Indies  than  in  Africa,  is,  the  tra- 
vellers affirming  that  moft  of  the  apes  in  this 
part  of  Alia  have  their  hair  of  a brownifh 
green  colour.  “ The  monkies  of  Guzarat, 
they  fay,  are  of  a greeniffi  brown,  with  long 
white  beards  and  eyebrows.  Thefe  animals, 
which  the  Banans  fuffer  to  multiply  in  great 
numbers,  from  a religious  principle,  are  fo 
familiar  that  they  enter  the  houfes  in  fuch 
numbers  that  the  fruiterers  and  confeélioners 
have  no  little  difficulty  to  preferve  their  mer- 
chandize.” 

Edwards  has  given  a figure  and  defcription 
of  a monkey  by  the  name  of  the  middle -Jized 
black  ape , which  feems  to  approach  nearer  the 
talapoin  than  any  of  the  reft.  We  have  made 
a comparifon  between  the  two,  and,  excepting 
the  fize  and  colour,  they  have  fuch  a refem- 
blance  to  each  other  that  there  is  at  leaft  a 
very  great  approximation  between  them,  if 
they  are  not  varieties  of  the  fatpe  fpecies.  In 
this  cafe,  as  we  are  not  certain  that  our  talapoin 
is  a native  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  that  fpoken 
of  by  Mr.  Edwards  is  defcribed  by  him  as  an 

animal 
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animal  belonging  to  Guinea,  we  {hall  refer  our 
talapoin  to  the  fame  climate,  or  at  leaf!  fup- 
pofe  that  this  fpecies  is  common  in  the  fouthern 
parts  both  of  Africa  and  Afia.  It  is  alfo,  pro- 
bably, the  fame  fpecies  of  black  monkies  men- 
tioned by  Bofman  under  the  name  of  baurd- 
manyetjes , the  {kin  of  which,  he  informs  us, 
makes  a good  fur. 


THE  DOUC. 


THE  Doue  (fig.  212. ) is  the  lad  among 
that  clafs  of  animals  we  have  called  Apes,  Ba- 
boons, and  monkies.  This  animal,  without 
belonging  to  any  one  of  thefe  three  precifely, 
yet  partakes  of  them  all.  Of  the  monkies  by 
the  length  of  his  tail  ; of  the  baboons  by  his 
fize  ; and  of  the  ape  by  the  fiatnefs  of  his 
face.  By  a very  particular  character  he  feems 
to  form  the  {hade  between  the  monkey  and 
the  fapajous.  Thefe  two  tribes  differ  by  the 
monkies  having  naked  pofteriors,  and  all 
the  fapajous  having  them  covered  with  hair; 
and  the  doue  is  the  only  monkey  which  has 
G g 2 hair 
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hair  on  the  pofteriors  like  the  fapajous.  He  re- 
fembles  them  alfo  by  the  flatnefs  of  the  muzzle  ; 
but  he  is  infinitely  nearer  to  the  monkey  than 
the  fapajous  by  his  long  tail,  and  by  other  very 
eftential  chara&ers.  Befides,  the  interval  which 
feparate  thefe  two  families  is  immenfe,  for  the 
doue,  and  all  the  monkies,  are  natives  of  the 
Old  Continent,  whereas  the  fapajous  are  only 
found  in  the  New.  We  might  alfo  remark,  that 
as  the  doue  has  a long  tail  like  the  monkies, 
but  no  callofities  on  his  pofteriors,  he  forms 
the  link  which  connects  the  orang-outang  and 
the  monkies,  as  the  gibbon  does  in  another 
refpeft,  having  no  tail,  like  the  orang-outangs, 
but  only  callofities  on  the  pofteriors.  Inde- 
pendent of  thefe  general  relations,  the  doue 
has  particular  characters  which  render  him 
very  remarkable  and  diftinguifhable  from  the 
apes,  baboons,  monkeys,  or  fapajous,  at  firft 
fight.  His  fkin,  which  is  variegated  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  feems  to  indicate  the  ambiguity 
of  his  nature,  and  diftinguifhes  his  fpecies  in  a 
very  evident  manner.  He  has  a purple  collar 
about  his  neck,  a white  beard,  his  lips  are 
brown,  and  he  has  a black  ring  round  his  eyes  ; 
his  face  and  ears  are  red,  the  top  of  his  head  and 
body  grey,  and  the  breaft  and  belly  yellow. 
His  legs  are  white  downwards  and  black  up- 
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wards.  His  tail  is  white,  with  a large  fpot  of 
the  fame  colour  on  his  loins  ; and  his  feet  are 
black,  intermixed  with  fhades  of  different  co- 
lours. 

This  animal,  which  we  were  aflured  came 
from  Cochinchina,  feems  to  be  likewife  found 
at  Madagafcar,  and  is  the  fame  as  that  indi- 
cated by  Flacourt  by  the  name  of  fifac , in  the 
following  terms:  “There  is  (fays  he)  another 
kind  of  white  monkey  at  Madagafcar,  which 
has  a brown  collar,  and  is  often  feen  ereCt  on 
its  hind  feet  : its  tail  is  white,  with  two  brown 
fpots  on  the  flanks  : it  is  larger  than  the  vari 
(maucauco),  but  lefs.than  the  vartcojf  (vari), 
and  this  animal  is  called  fifac.  It  lives  upon 
, beans.  There  are  great  numbers  of  them  to- 
wards Andrivoura,  Dambourtomb,  and  Rana- 
foulchy.”  The  brown  collar,  the  white  tail, 
and  the  fpots  on  the  flanks,  are  characters 
which  clearly  indicate  that  this  fifac  of  Mada- 
gafcar is  the  fame  fpecies  with  the  doue  of 
Cochinchina. 

Travellers  inform  us  that  the  large  apes  of 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Afia  produce  bezoars  in 
their  ftomachs,  which  are  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
the  goats  and  gazelles.  Thefe  large  apes  are 
the  ouandèrou  and  the  doue  ; to  them,  there- 
fore,  we  mult  refer  the  production  of  the 

bezoar. 
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bezoar.  It  is  pretended  that  the  bezoars  of 
the  ape  are  always  round,  whereas  the  other 
bezoars  are  of  different  figures. 

Di/îinâtive  Characters  of  this  Species . 

The  doue  has  no  callofities  on  his  pofteriors, 
and  is  clothed  all  over  with  hair  : his  tail  is  not 
fo  long  as  his  body  and  head  : his  face  is  co- 
vered with  a reddifh  down:  the  ears  are  naked, 
and  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  face:  the  lips  are 
brown,  as  are  the  orbits  of  the  eyes.  The  co- 
lour of  the  hair  is  very  bright  and  variegated  : 
he  has  a collar  of  a purple  colour  round  his 
neck  : his  forehead,  body,  arms,  and  legs,  are 
white,  and  on  the  chin  is  a kind  of  yellow 
beard  : he  is  black  on  the  top  of  the  forehead 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  arms  : the  parts  below 
the  body  are  of  an  afh  colour  : the  tail,  and  un- 
der part  of  the  loins,  are  white  : he  as  often 
walks  on  two  feet  as  on  four  : he  is  three  feet 
and  an  half,  or  four  feet,  high  when  he  is  up- 
right. I do  not  know  w7hether  the  females 
in  this  fpecies  are  fubjedt  to  the'  periodical 
emanation. 


THE 
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THE  SAPAJOUS  AND  THE  SAGOINS. 


ALL  the  four-handed  animals  we  have  given 
a defcription  of,  and  which  we  comprehended 
under  the  generic  names  of  Apes,  Baboons, 
and  Monkies,  belong  exclufively  to  the  Old 
Continent  ; and  all  thofe  which-  remain  to  be 
fpoken  of  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  New 
World.  We  firft  diftinguifh  them  by  the  two 
generic  names  of  Sapajous  and  Sagoins.  Both 
thefe  animals  have  their  feet  nearly  like  thofe 
of  the  apes,  baboons,  and  monkies  ; but  they 
differ  from  the  apes  by  having  tails,  and  from 
the  baboons  and  monkies  by  not  having  a 
pouch  in  each  cheek,  nor  callofities  on  their 
pofteriors  ; in  fhort,  they  differ  from  the  apes, 
baboons,  and  monkies,  by  having  a broad  divi- 
fion  between  their  noftrils,  and  the  apertures 
being  on  the  fides  and  not  under  the  nofe  ; 
therefore  the  fapajous  and  fagoins  are  not  only 
fpecifically,  but  even  generically  different  from 
the  apes,  monkies,  and  the  baboons.  When 
compared  together  they  are  alfo  found  to  differ 
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by  Tome  generic  chara&ers,  for  every  fapajou 
has  a long  tail,  which  he  can  make  ufe  of  to 
feize  or  lay  hold  of  any  obje&.  This  tail  they 
bend,  extend,  and  curl  at  pleafure,  and  by  the 
extremity  of  which  they  fufpend  themfelves 
from  the  branches  of  trees  to  reach  whatever 
they  want  : the  under  part  of  this  tail  is  com- 
monly without  hair,  and  covered  with  a fmooth 
fkin.  The  tails  of  the  fagoins,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  proportionably  longer  than  thofe  of 
the  fapajous,  and  are  weak,  ftraight,  and  en- 
tirely covered  with  hair,  fo  that  they  cannot 
make  ufe  of  them  either  to  lay  hold  of  any  ob- 
ject, or  for  the  purpofe  of  fufpending  themfelves. 
This  difference  is  alone  fufficient  to  diftinguifh 
the  fapajou  from  the  fagoin. 

We  are  acquainted  with  eight  fapajous, 
which  probably  fhould  be  reduced  to  five 
fpecies.  The  firft  is  the  ouarine , or  gouariba , 
of  Brafil.  This  fapajou  is  as  large  as  a fox, 
and  only  differs  from  the  alouate  by  its  colour. 
The  ouarine  has  black  hair,  and  the  alouate 
red  ; and  as  they  perfectly  refemble  each  other 
in  every  other  refpe£t  I confider  them  as  be- 
.longing  to  the  fame  fpecies.  The  fécond  is 
the  coaita , which  is  black,  like  the  ouarine, 
but  riot  fo  large  : the  exquima  feems  to  be  a va- 
riety of  this  fpecies.  The  third  is  the  fajau , 
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or  fapajou , properly  fo  called.  This  is  fmall, 
has  brown  hair,  and  commonly  known  by  the 
the  name  of  the  capuchin  monkey.  There  is  a 
variety  in  this  fpecies,  which  we  fhall  call  the 
grey  fajou , and  which  only  differs  from  the 
brown  fajou  by  this  difference  of  colour.  The 
fourth  is  the  faiy  called  by  fome  travellers  the 
howler  ; he  is  larger  than  the  fajou , and  his 
muzzle  is  broader:  there  are  two  kinds,  which 
differ  only  by  the  colpur  of  the  hair,  the  one 
being  a reddifh  brown,  and  the  other  of  a 
lighter  colour.  The' fifth  is  the  famiri,  com- 
monly called  the  orange  monkey . This  laft  is 
the  fmalleft  and  moft  beautiful  of  all  the  fa- 
pajous. 

We  are  acquainted  with  fix  fpecies  of  fagoins. 
The  firft  and  largeft  is  the  fakiy  whofe  tail  is 
covered  with  along  hair,  fo  very  bufhy  that  it 
has  acquired  the  name  of  the  fox-tailed  monkey . 
There  appears  to  be  a variety  in  this  fpecies, 
for  I have  feen  two,  both  of  which  appeared 
to  be  adult,  and  yet  one  was  almoft  twice  as 
big  as  the  other.  The  fécond  is  the  tamarin , 
which  is  generally  black,  with  four  yellow  feet, 
but  they  vary  in  colour,  fome  being  found  of 
afi  olive  brown,  fpotted.  The  third  is  the 
ouifliti , remarkable  for  large  tufts  of  hair  round 
his  face,  and  an  annulated  tail.  The  fourth  is 
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the  ??iarfkina>  which  has  a kind  of  mane  on  the 
neck,  and  a bunch  of  hair,  like  the  lion,  at  the 
end  of  the  tail,  from  whence  it  has  derived  the 
name  of  the  lion  monkey.  The  fifth  is  th epinche, 
whofe  face  is  of  a beautiful  black  colour,  with 
hairs  defcending  from  the  top  and  fides  of  the 
head,  in  the  form  of  long  fmooth  trefies.  And 
the  fixth  is  the  mico,  which  is  the  moft  beauti- 
ful animal  of  this  kind  ; its  hair  is  of  a filver 
colour,  and  its  face  as  red  as  Vermillion.  We 
lhall  now  give  the  hiftory  of  each  of  thefe  fa- 
pajous  and  fagoins,  moll  of  which  have  been 
little  known. 


THE  OUARINE  AND  THE  ALOUATE. 


THE  Ouarine  and  the  Alouate  are  the  larg- 
eft  four-handed  animals  belonging  to  the  New 
Continent:  they  furpafs  the  fize  of  the  large!! 
monkey,  and  approach  that  of  the  baboon.  They 
have  prehenfile  tails,  and  are,  confequently, 
of  the  fapajous  family,  in  which  they  hold  a 
very  diftinguilhed  rank,  not  only  with  regard 
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to  ftature,  but  alfo  by  voice,  which  refounds 
like  a drum,  and  may  be  heard  at  a very  great 
diftance.  Marcgrave  informs  us,  “ that  every 
morning  and  evening  the  ouarines  alfemble  in 
the  woods,  that  one  among  them  feats  himfelf 
on  an  elevated  place,  makes  a fign  with  his 
hand  to  the  reft  to  feat  themfelves  round  him  ; - 
that  as  foon  as  he  fees  them  all  feated,  he  be- 
gins an  oration  with  fo  quick  and  loud  a 'voice 
as  to  be  heard  at  a great  diftance,  and  it  might 
be  imagined  they  were  all  making  a noife  to- 
gether, but  during  the  whole  time  the  reft 
keep  a profound  filence  ; that  when  he  has  end- 
ed, he  makes  a lignai  to  the  others  to  reply, 
and  immediately  they  all  fet  up  a cry  together, 
till  fuch  timë  as  by  another  fign  with  his  hand, 
he  orders  them  to  be  filent,  and  which  they 
inftantly  obey  ; that  when  the  firft  renews  his 
difcourfe,  or  fong,  which,  when  finiftied,  and 
the  others  have  paid  the  utmoft  attention  to, 
the  whole  aftembly  breaks  up.”  Thefe  circum- 
ftances,  which  Marcgrave  fays,  he  has  many 
times  been  an  eye-witnefs  of,  may  poftibly  be 
exaggerated,  and  feafoned  a little  with  the 
marvellous.  The  whole,  probably,  is  only 
founcj^d  on  the  frightful  noife  thefe  animals 
make;  they  have  in  their  throats' a kind  of 
bony  drum,  in  the  cavity  of  which  the  found 
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of  the  voice  thickens,  increafes,  and  forms  a 
kind  of  howling  reverberation;  upon  which 
account,  thefe  fapajous  have  been  diftinguifhed 
from  the  reft  by  the  name  of  howlers.  We 
have  never  feen  the  ouarine,  but  we  have  the 
fkin  and  a dried  foetus  of  an  alouate,  in  which 
the  inftrument  of  the  loud  noife  he  makes,  that 
is  to  fay,  the  bone  of  the  throat,  is  very  appa- 
rent. According  to  Marcgrave,  the  face  of  the 
ouarine  is  broad,  the  eyes  black  and  fparkling, 
fhort  round  ears,  and  a tail  naked  at  the  ex- 
tremity, which  holds  firmly  whatever  it  en- 
circles ; the  hair  of  the  body  is  black,  long, 
and  glofty  ; it  is  much  the  longeft  under  the 
chin,  and  forms  a kind  of  round  beard  ; the 
hair  on  the  hands,  feet,  and  a part  of  the  tail  is 
brown.  The  female  is  of  the  fame  colour  as 
the  male,  and  only  differs  from  him  by  being 
fmaller.  The  females  carry  their  young  on 
their  backs,  and  thus  loaded,  leap  from  branch 
to  branch,  and  from  tree  to  tree.  The  young 
ones  clafp  the  narroweft  part  of  the  body  of  the 
mother  with  their  hands  and  arms,  and  thus 
remain  firmly  faftened  while  fhe  keeps  in  mo- 
tion. Thefe  animals  are  fo  wild  and  mifchiev- 
ous  they  can  neither  be  tamed  nor  fubdued  ; 
they  bite  dreadfully,  and  although  they  are  not 
among  the  carnivorous  animals,  yet  they  excite 
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fear  by  their  frightful  voice,  and  ferociouè  air. 
As  they  live  only  on  fruits,  grain,  and  fome 
infers,  their  flefh  is  not  bad  eating.  “ The 
hunters,  fays  Oexmelin,  bring  home  in  the 
evening  the  monkies  they  have  killed  in  the 
Cape  Gracias-a-dio  ; they  roaft  one  part  of 
thefe  animals  and  boil  the  other  ; its  flefh  is 
very  good,  and  refembles  that  of  the  hare,  but 
being  of  a fweetifli  flavour,  a good  quantity  of 
fait  is  put  to  that  part  which  is  roafted  ; the 
fat  is  yellow  like  that  of  a capOQ,  and  is  very 
good.  We  lived  on  thefe  animals  all  the  time 
we  remained  there,  becaufe  we  could  procure 
no  other  food,  and  our  hunters  brought  us 
every  day  as  many  of  them  as  we  could  eat. 
My  cüriofity  led  me  to  fee  the  method  of  hunt- 
ing thefe  animals,  and  I was  furprifed  at  their 
fagacity,  not  only  in  particularly  diftinguifhing 
their  enemies,  but  alfo  at  the  manner  they 
defended  and  fecured  themfelves.  When  we 
approached  towards  them,  they  aflembled  to- 
gether, fet  up  loud  and  frighful  cries,  and 
threw  branches  at  us  which  they  broke  from 
the  trees  ; fome  voided  their  excrements  in 
their  hands,  which  they  threw  at  our  heads.  I 
alfo  remarked,  that  they  never  forfook  each 
other  ; that  they  leaped  from  tree  to  tree  with 
an  almoft  imperceptible  nimblenefs  ; and  that, 
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.though  they  took  the  mod  defperate  leaps,  they 
feldom  fell  to  the  ground;  becaufe  thev  never 
milled  catching  hold  of  the  branches  either 
with  their  hands  or  tail,  which  rendered  it 
very  difficult  to  take  them,  even  after  they 
were  (hot,  unlefs  killed  outright  ; for  if  only 
wounded,  they  remain  clinging  to  the  branch, 
where  they  often  die,  and  do  not  drop  off  until 
they  are  putrified.  I have  feen  them  hang  in 
this  manner  for  four  or  five  days  after  death,  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  fhoot  fifteen  or  fixteen 
without  being  able  to  get  more  than  two,  or 
three.  What  appeared  ftill  more  fingular,  the 
moment  one  of  them  was  wounded,  the  reft 
affembled  round,  and  clapped  their  fingers  into 
the  wound,  as  if  they  were  defirous  of  founding 
its  depth  ; and  if  the  blood  flow  in  any  quan- 
tity, fome  of  them  keep  it  fhut  up,  while  others 
get  leaves,  which  they  chew  and  thruft  into 
the  orifice.  I have  feen  this  circumftance 
feveral,  times  with  admiration.  The  females 
bring  forth  only  one  at  a time,  which  they 
carry  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Negreffes  do 
their  chilcjren  on  their  backs.  When  they 
fuckle  their  young,  they  take  them  in  their 
paws,  2nd  prefent  the  breaft  to  them  like  a 
woman.  There  is  no  other  way  of  taking  the 
young  than  by  fhooting  its  mother,  for  fhe 
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never  forfakes  it,  but  when  fhe  is  killed,  it 
tumbles  to  the  ground,  and  then  it  is  eafily 
taken.” 

Dampier  confirms,, mod  of  thefe  circum- 
ftances  ; but  aflerts,  that  thefe  animals  com- 
monly bring  forth  two  at  a time,  and  that  the 
mother  carries  one  under  her  arm  and  the  other 
upon  her  back.  The  fmalleft  fpecies  of  fapa- 
jous  do  not  bring  forth  many,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  largeft  produce  not  more 
than  one  or  two  at  a time. 

Dijlinflive  Characters  of  this  Species . 

The  ouarine  has  the  apertures  of  the  noftrils 
placed  on  the  fides,  and  not  under  the  nofe  ; 
the  partition  which  divides  the  noftrils  is  very 
thick.  He  has  neither  pouches  on  the  Tides  of 
his  jaws,  nor  callofities  on  his  pofteriors,  thofe 
parts  being  covered  with  hair  like  the  reft  of 
the  body.  His  tail  is  long  and  prehenfile.  His 
hair  is  long  and  black,  and  in  his  throat  is  a 
thick  concave  bone.  He  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
greyhound.  The  long  hair  under  his  neck 
forms  a kind  of  round  beard,  and  he  generally 
walks  on  all  fours. 

The  alouate  has  the  fame  chara&ers  as  the 
ouarine,  and  only  feems  to  differ  from  him  by 
having  a larger  beard,  and  a reddifh-coloured 
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hair.  I do  not  know  whether  the  females  of 
this  fpecies  are  fubjed  to  a periodical  emana- 
tion ; but  from  analogy,  I fliould  prefume  the 
contrary,  having  generally  obferved,  that  thé 
apes,  baboons,  and  monkies,  with  naked  pofte- 
riors,  are  alone  fubjed  to  this  emanation. 


/ 

THE  COAITA,  AND  THE  EXQUIMA. 


NEXT  to  the  ouarine  -and  the  alouate,  the 
coaita  (fig . 2 13.,/ is  the  largeft  of  the  fapajous. 
I faw  one  alive  at  the  Duke  of  Bouillon’s, 
where,  by  its  familiarity  and  forward  carefles, 
it  obtained  the  afredion  of  thofe  who  had  it 
under  their  care  ; but  notwithftanding  all  the 
good  treatment  and  attention  paid  to  it,  it  could 
not  refill  the  cold  of  the  winter  1764.  It  died 
regretted  by  its  mailer,  who  was  fo  kind  as  to 
fend  it  to  the  Royal  Cabinet.  I faw  another 
at  the  Marquis  de  Montmirail’s,  the  latter  was 
a male,  and  the  former  a female,  and  both 
were  equally  tradable  and  well  tamed.  This 
fapajo.u,  therefore,  by  its  gentle  and  docile  dif- 
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pofition,  differs  greatly  from  the  ouarine  and 
the  alouate,  which  are  extremely  wild  and  un- 
tameable.  It  alfo  differs,  from  them  in  not 
having  a bony  pouch  in  the  throat.  Like  the 
oua.rine,  its  hair  is  black,  but  rough.  The 
coaita  alfo  differs  from  them,  in  having  but 
four  fingers  and  no  thumb  to  the  fore  paws  : 
by  this  charadler  and  its  prehenfile  tail -it  is 
eafily  diffinguifhed  from  the  monkies  who  have 
all  five  fingers  and  a flaccid  tail. 

The  animal  which  Marcgrave  calls  exquima, 
approaches  very  near  the  coaita , and,  perhaps, 
is  only  a variety  of  that  fpecies.  This  author 
feems  to  have  been  - deceived  when  he  faid 
that  the  exquima  was  a native  of  Guinea  and 
Congo.  The  figure  he  has  given  of  it,  is 
alone  füfîicient  to  demonflrate  the  error  ; for 
this  animal  is  there  reprefented  with  a tail 
curled  at  the  extremity,  a charadler  which  be- 
longs folely  to  the  fapajous  ; confequently,  the 
exquima  of  Marcgrave  is  not,  as  he  tells  us, 
a monkey  of  Guinea,  but  a fapajou  with  a 
prehenfile  tail,  which,  without  doubt,  had  been 
tranfported  there  from  Brafil.  The  word  ex- 
quima, or  quima , expunging  the  article  ex, 
ought  to  be  pronounced  quoima , and  then  it  is 
not  very  diflant-from  quoaita,  which  many 
authors  have  written  coaita.  Every  circum- 
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fiance,  therefore,  concurs  to  prove  this  exquima 
of  Marcgrave-was  a fapajou  of  Brafil,  and  only 
a variety  of  the  coaita,  which  it  refembles  in 
nature,  fize,  colour,  and  the  prehenfile  tail. 
The  only  material  difference  confifls  in  the  ex- 
quima having  a whitifh  hair  on  the  belly,  and 
a white  beard  under  the  chin,  about  two  . inches 
long.  Our  coaitas  have  neither  white  hair  on 
the  belly  nor  a beard  : but  what  makes  me 
(till  prefume,  this  difference  is  not  fufficient  to 
conflitute  two  diftinft  fpecies  is  the  teflimo- 
nies  of  travellers,  who  tell  us,  that  there  are 
both  black  and  white  coaitas,  and  that  fome  of 
them  have  beards,  and  others  are  without. 
“ There  are  (fays  Dampier)  in  the  iflhmus  of 
America,  great  numbers  of  monkies,  fome  of 
which  are  white,  but  the  moft  of  them  black  ; 
— fome  have  beards,  others  none  : they  are  of 
a middling  fize,  and  in  dry  weather  when  the 
fruits  are  in  feafon  they  are  very  fat  ; their 
flefh  is  then  very  good,  and  we  ate  great  num- 
bers of  them,  which  example  was  after  a time 
followed  by  the  Indians,  but  who  were  fhy  of 
eating  them  at  firfl.  In  the  rainy  feafons  thefe 
animals  have  a quantity  of  worms  in  their 
bowels,  and  fome  of  which  I have  feen  feveral 
feet  long.— Thefe  monkies  are  very  droll,  and 
played  a thoufand  grotefque  tricks  as  we  tra- 
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verfed  the  woods  ; leaping  from  branch  to 
branch  with  their  young  upon  their  backs, 
making  faces,  clattering,  and  even  feeking 
opportunities  to  make  water  upon  our  heads. 
When  they  are  unable  to  leap  from  one  tree 
to  another,  on  account  of  the  diftance,  their 
dexterity  is  very  furprifing,  they  form  a kind 
of  chain,  hanging  down  by  each  other’s  tails  ; 
one  of  them  holding  the  branch  above,  the  reft 
fwing  to  and  fro  like  a pendulum,  until  the 
undermoft  is  enabled  to  catch  hold  of  the 
branches  of  the  other  tree,  when  the  firft  lets 
go  his  hold  and  thus  comes  undermoft  in  his 
turn  ; and  then,  by  degrees,  they  all  get  upon 
the  branches  of  the  tree  without  ever  coming 
to  the  ground.”  All  thefe  particulars  perfectly 
agree  with  our  coaitas.  M.  Daubenton,  in  his 
diiîeéüon  of  thefe  animals,  found  a great  quan- 
tity of  worms  in  their  entrails,  fome  of  which 
were  from  twelve  to  thirteen  inches  long.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  have  any  doubt  but  that  the 
exquima  of  Marcgrave  is  a fapajou  of  the 
fame,  or  at  leaft  a very  neighbouring,  fpecies 
to  that  of  the  coaita. 

We  muft  likewife  obferve,  that  if  the  ani- 
mal indicated  by  Linnæus,  under  the  name  of 
diana , is,  in  fa<ft,  as  he  fays,  the  exquima  of 
Marcgrave,  he  has  omitted  the  prehenfile  tail, 
I i 2 which. 
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which  is  the  moft  effentiai  chara£ter,  and  which 
alone  will  decide  whether  this  diana  belongs  to, 
the  fapajou  or  monkey  genus,  and,  of  courfe, 
whether  it  is  found  in  the  Old  or  New  Con- 
tinent. 

Independent  of  this  variety,  the  chara&ers 
of  which  are  very-  apparent,  there  are  other 
varieties,  though  lefs  (Iriking,  in  the  fpecies 
of  the  coaita.  That  defcribed  by  Brilfon  had 
whitilh  hair  on  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  body, 
whereas  thofe  we  have  feen  were  entirely  black, 
and  had  but  very  little  hair  on  thofe  parts,  the 
Ikin  being  plainly  feen,  and  was  alfo  of  a black 
colour.  One  of  the  two  coaitas,  fpoken  of  by 
Mr.  Edwards,  was  black,  and  the  other  brown  : 
they  are  termed,  he  fays,  the  Jpider  monkies,  by 
reafon  of  their  tail  and  limbs  being  fo  very  long 
and  (lender. 

Some  years  ago  a coaita  was  prefented  me  by 
the  name  of  chamek,  which  I was  informed  came 
from  the  çoaft  of  Peru.  I had  it  mcafured,  and 
made  a defeription  of  it,  in  order  to  compare  it 
with  that  M.  Daubenton  had  given  of  the 
coaita,  and  immediately  difeovered  that  this 
chamek  of  Peru,  a few  varieties  excepted,  is 
the  fame  animal  as  the  coaita  of  Guiana. 

The  fapajous  are  very  fugacious  and  dex- 
terous : they  go  in  companies,  and  mutually 
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warn  and  aflift  each  other.  They  make  ufe  of 
their  tail  as  a fifth  hand,  and  even  employ  that 
more  than  either  their  hands  or  feet.  Nature 
feems  to  have,  by  this  addition,  recompenced 
them  for  the  want  of  a thumb.  It  is  afierted 
that  they  catch  fifh  with  this  long  tail,  and 
which  does  not  appear  incredible,  for  we  have 
feen  one  of  our  coaita’s  lay  hold  of  a fquirrel, 
which  had  been  put  into  the  fame  apartment, 
with  his  tail,  and  drag  him  out.  Rufielfin 
his  Hiflory  of  Jamaica,  fpeaking  of  this  ani- 
mal, fays,  “ this  creature  has  no  more  than 
four  fingers  to  each  of  its  fore-paws  ; but  the 
top  of  the  tail  is  fmooth  underneath,  and  on 
this  it  depends  for  its  chief  actions,  for  the 
creature  holds  every  thing  by  it,  .and  flings  it- 
felf  with  the  greateft  eafe  from  every  tree  and 
branch  by  its  means.  It  is  a native  of  the 
main  continent,  and  a part  of  the  food  of  the 
Indians.”  They  have  the  addrefs  to  break  the 
fhell  of  the  oÿfters,  in  order  to  eat  them  ; and 
it  is  certain  that  many  of  them  fufpend  them- 
felves  to  the  tail  of  each  other,  either  to  pafs 
over  a brook,  or  to  fwing  from  one  tree  to 
another.  The  females  bring  forth  only  one  or 
two  young  ones  at  a time,  which  they  always 
carry  on  their  backs.  They  feed  upon  fifh, 
worms,  and  infers,  but  fruit  is  their -common 
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-food,  and  they  grow  fat  when  it  is  ripe,  when, 
it  is  faid,  their  flefh  is  good  and  exquifite 
eating. 

DiJtinCive  Characters  of  this  Species . 

The  coaita  has  neither  pouches  on  the  Tides 
of  his  jaws,  nor  callofities  on  the  pofteriors  : 
he  has  a very  long  prehenfile  tail.  The  par- 
tition of  the  noftrils  is  very  thick,  and  the 
apertures  are  placed  on  the  fide,  and  not  under 
the  nofe.  He  has  only  four  fingers  on  his  hands 
or  fore  feet  : his  hair  and  fkin  are  black  : his 
face  is  naked  and  tawny  : his  ears  are  alfo  naked, 
and  of  the  fame  form  as  the  human  race.  He 
is  about  a foot  and  a half  long,  and  his  tail  is 
longer  than  the  head  and  body  together  ; and 
he  walks  on  all  fours. 

The  exquima  is  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  as 
the  coaita,  and,  like  that  animal,  has  a prehen- 
file tail,  but  his  hair  is  not  black,  but  variegat- 
ed. There  are  fome  black  and  brown  on  the 
back  and  white  on  the  belly,  with  a very  re- 
markable beard.  Thefe  differences,  however, 
are  not  fufficient  t©  conftitute  two  different 
fpecies,  efpecially  as  there  are  coaitas  not  en- 
tirely black,  but  have  a whitifh  hair  on  the 
throat  and  belly. 
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THE  SAJOU. 


WE  are  acquainted  with  two  varieties  in 
this  fpecies,  the  Brown  Sajou,  (fig.  2 14./ com- 
monly called  the  capuchin  monkey and  the 
Grey  Sajou,  which  differs  from  the  other  by 
the  colour  of  its  hair  only.  They  are  of  the 
fame  fize,  the  fame  fhape,  and  the  fame  dif- 
pofition  : both  are  lively,  active,  and  very 
amufing,  by  their  tricks  and  nimblenefs.  We 
have  had  them  alive  ; and  of  all  the  fapajous 
they  appeared  to  be  thofe  with  which  the 
temperature  of  our  climate  feemed  lead  to  dis- 
agree. They  live  here  for  many  years  with- 
out much  trouble,  provided  they  are  kept  in  a 
warm  room  during  winter.  We  can  even  give 
examples  of  their  producing  in  this  country. 
Two  were  brought  forth  at  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour’s, at  Verfailles,  one  at  M.  de  Reamur’s, 
at  Paris,  and  another  at  Madame  de  Pourfel’s, 
in  Gatinois  ; but  thefe  were  only  fingle  pro- 
du&ions,  whereas  in  their  own  climate  they 
often  bring  forth  two.  Thefe  fajous  are  very 
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fantaftical  in  their  taftes  and  affrétions  : they 
are  extremely  fond  of  fome  perfons,  and  have 
as  great  an  averfion  for  others. 

We  obferved  a fingularity  in  thefe  animals, 
which  caufes  the  females  to  be  often  taken  for 
the  males.  The  clitoris  is  prominent  outward- 
ly, and  is  as  much  feen  as  the  fexual  organ  of 
the  male. 

Dijiintline  Characters  of  this  Species. 

The  fajous  have  neither  pouches  on  the  Tides 
of  their  jaws,  nor  callofities  on  their  pofteriors. 
Their  face  and  ears  are  of  a ffeffi  colour,  with 
a little  down  on  them.  The  partition  of  the 
noftrils  is  thick,  and  their  apertures  are  placed 
pretty  clofe  to  each  other.  Their  tail  is  pre- 
henfile,  naked  underneath  at  the  extremity,  and 
very  bulhy  over  every  other  part.  Some  have 
black  and  browji  hair,  as  well  about  the  face  as 
on  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body.  Others  are 
grey  about  the  face,  and  of  a light  brown  on 
the  body.  Their  hands  are  always  black  and 
naked.  They  are  but  a foot  long  from  the 
extremity  of  the  muzzle  to  the  infertion  of  the 
tail.  They  walk  on  all  fours. 
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THE  SA  I.  - 


OF  the  Sai  (fig . 215.J  we  have  feen  two  of 
thefe  animals  which  feem  to  make  a variety  in 
the  fpecies.  The  hair  of  the  firft  was  a deep 
brown,  and  that  of  the  fécond,  which  we  have 
called  the  White-throated,  Sai , has  white  hair 
on  the  bread:,  neck,  and  round  the  ears,  and 
cheeks  ; and  it  differs  alfo  from  the  firft,  in  its 
face  being  lefs  hairy  ; but  in  other  refpe&s  they 
perfedtly  refemble  each  other  ; they  are  of  the 
fame  difpofition,  fize,  and  Ihape.  Travellers 
have  defcribed  thefe  animals  by  the  name  of 
weepers,  from  their  plaintive  moan.  Others 
have  called  them  mujk  monkies , becaufe  like  the 
maucauco  they  have  a mufky  odour.  They 
have  likewife  been  termed  macaque,  borrowed 
from  the  animals  fo  called  in  Guinea  ; but  the 
macaque  is  a monkey  with  a flaccid  tail;  while 
the  animals  we  are  fpeaking  of  belong  to  the 
fapajous,  their  tails  being  prehenfile.  The  fe- 
males have  only  two  teats,  and  bring  forth  but 
one  or  two  at  a time.  They  are  gentle,  docile, 
vol.  ix.  K k and 
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and  fo  timid,  that  their  common  cry,  which  re- 
fembles  that  of  a rat,  becomes  a kind  of  groan- 
ing when  they  are  threatened  with  danger. 
Their  food  in  this  climate  is  principally  fnails 
and  beetles,  which  they  prefer  before  any  other; 
but  in  their  native  country  of  Brafil,  they 
chiefly  live  upon  grain  and  wild  fruits  which 
they  pluck  from  the  trees,  from  whence  they 
feldom  defcend  till  they  have  {tripped  theirha- 
hitation  of  its  treafure. 

j Djlinfiive  Characters  of  this  Species. 

The  fai  has  neither  pouches  on  the  Tides  of 
his  jaws,  nor  callofities  on  his  pofteriors.  The 
partition  of  the  noftrils  is  very  thick,  and  the 
apertures  are  placed  on  the  fide,  and  not  be- 
neath the  nofe.  The  face  is  round  and  flat, 
and  the  ears  almoft  naked.  The  tail  is  prehen- 
file  and  naked  towards  the  extremity.  The 
hair  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a deep 
brown,  and  on  the  lower  parts,  of  a yellowifh 
grey.  Thefe  animals  are  not  above  fourteen 
inches  long,  and  their  tails  are  longer  than  the 
head  and  body  together.-  They  walk  always 
on  four  feet. 


THE 
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THE  SAIMIRI. 


THE  faimiri  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Aurora , and  Orange , or  yellow 
fapajou.  It  is  common  at  Guiana,  for  which 
reafon  many  travellers  have  filled  it  the  Cayenne 
Sapajou . From  the  gracefulnefs  of  its  motions, 
the  fmallnefs  of  its  fize,  the  brilliant  colour 
of  its  coat,  fullnefs  and  brightnefs  of  its  eyes, 
and  its  fmall  round  vifage,  the  faimiri  has  ever 
took  the  lead  of  every  other  fapajou,  and  it 
is,  in  fa£t,  the  moft  beautiful  and  pleafing 
of  this  tribe  ; and  it  is  alfo  the  moft  delicate 
and  the  moft  difficult  to  tranfport  and  pre- 
ferve.  By  thefe  characters,  and  particularly 
.by  that  of  the  tail,  which  may  be  faid  to  be 
but  half  prehenfile,  for  though  it  makes  ufe 
of  it  to  climb  up  trees,  yet  it  can  neither 
ftrongly  hold,  nor  firmly  fix  itfelf  therewith, 
it  feems  to  form  the  fhade  between  the  fapa- 
jous  and  the  fagoins. 
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Dijîinffive  Characters  of  this  Species. 

The  faimiri  has  neither  pouches  on  each  fide 
of  the  cheeks,  nor  callofities  on  the  pofteriors. 
The  partition  which  divides  the  noftrils  is 
thick,  and  the  apertures  are  placed  on  the  fide 
and  not  under  the  nofe.  He  may  be  faid  to 
have  no  forehead.  His  hair  is  of  a bright 
yellow  colour  ; and  he  has  two  flefh-coloured 
rings  round  the.  eyes.  His  nofe  is  elevated  at 
the  root,  and  flat  towards  thé  noftrils.  The 
mouth  is  final],  the  face  flat,,  naked,  and  the 
ears  are  garnifhedwith  hair  and  a little  pointed. 
The  tail  is  half-prehenfile  and  longer  than  the 
body.  He  is  fcarcely  more  than  ten  or  eleven 
inches  in  length.  He  ftands  on  his  hind  feet 
with  great  eafe,  but  he  commonly  walks  ou 
all  fours. 


THE  SAKI. 


THE  Saki,  (fig. 216.)  commonly  called  the 
Fox-tailed  Monkey , from  its  tail  being  cloathed 
with  very  long  hair,  is  the  largefl:  of  the  fagoins, 
being  above  feventeen  inches  long  when  full 

grown, 
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grown,  whereas  the  largeft  of  the  other  five 
fpecies  is  not  above  nine  or  ten.  The  faki 
has  very  long  hair  on  its  body,  and  ftill  longer 
on  its  tail:  its  face  is  red,  and  covered  with 
a whitifh  down  : it  is  eafy  to  be  known  and 
diftingui  filed  from  every  other  fagoin,  fapajou, 
or  monkey,  by  the  following  characters  : 

DiftinCtive  Characters  of  this  Species . 

The  faki  has  neither  pouches  on  the  fides  of 
his  jaws  nor  callofities  on  his  pofteriors.  His 
tail  is  not  prehenfile  but  flaccid,  and  half  as  long 
again  as  his  head  and  body.  The  apertures  of 
the  noftrils  are  placed  on  the  fide  of  the  nofe, 
and  the  partition  is  very  thick.  The  face  is 
brown,  and  covered  with  a fine  fhort,  whitifh 
down.  The  hair  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body 
is  of  a deep  brown,  and  thofe  of  the  lower  of  a 
reddifh  white.  The  hair  is  very  long  on  the 
body,  and  ftill  longer  on  the  tail,  extending 
near  two  inches  beyond  the  point  ; this  hair  on 
the  tail  is  generally  of  a deep  brown  colour. 
There  feemstobe  a variety  in  this  fpecies  with 
refpedt  to  colour,  as  there  are  fakis  to  be  met 
with  whofe  hair  is  of  a reddifh  yellow  colour. 
This  animal  goes  on  all  fours,  and  is  about  a 
foot  and  an  Ifalf  long,  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe 
to  the  infertion  .of  the  tail. 
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THE  TAMARIN. 


THIS  is  the  name  the  animal  bears  in  Ca- 
yenne : it  is  called  the  little  black  monkey  by 
fome,  and  the  great-eared  monkev  by  others. 
It  is  much  fmaller  that  than  we  have  juft  de- 
fcribed,  and  differs  from  it  in  many  characters, 
particularly  in  the  tail,  which  is  cloathed  only 
with  Ihort  hair,  whereas  that  of  the  Saki  is  fur- 
niftied  with  very  long.  The  tamarin  has  alfo 
large  ears  and  yeilow  feet.  It  is  a pretty  and 
lively  animal,  and  very  eafily  tamed,  but  fo  ex- 
ceedingly delicate  as  to  be  unable  long  to  refill 
the  intemperance  of  our  climate. 

Dijiinftive  Char  afters  of  this  Species . 

The  tamarin  has  neither  pouches  on  the 
Tides  of  his  jaws,  nor  callofities  on  his  pofte- 
riors.  His  tail  is  flaccid,  and  as  long  again  as 
his  head  and  body.  THe  partitions  between 
the  noftrils  are  very  thick,  and  the  apertures 
are  on  the  fldes,  and  not  under  the  nofe.  The 
face  is  of  a dark  flelh  colour.  The  ears  are 
fquare,  large,  naked,  and  of  *the  fame  colour, 
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and  the  eyes  are  of  a chefnut.  The  upper  lip 
is  flit,  nearly  like  that  of  the  hare.  The  body, 
head,  and  tail,  are  covered  with  a dark  brown 
hair,  and  the  hands  and  feet  with  a fhort  hair 
of  an  orange  colour.  The  body  and  legs  are 
well  proportioned.  He  walks  on  all  fours, 
and  meafures  not  above  feven  or  eight  inches 
in  length,  his  head  included. 


the  ouistiti  #. 


THIS  animal  (fig,  2it].)  is  fmaller  than  the 
tamarin,  being  not  above  fix  inches  long,  in- 
cluding the  head  ; his  tail  is  more  than  double 
that  length,  and  annulated  black  and  white, 
like  that  of  the  maucauco,  and  at  the  fame 
time  more  bufhy  than  that  animal’s.  The  face 
of  the  ouiftiti  is  naked,  and  of  a flefh  colour. 
He  has  two  very  Angular  tufts  of  long  white 
hair  on  the  fore  part  of  the  ears,  which  en- 
tirely conceals  them  when  we  look  at  the  ani- 
mal full  in  the  face.  Mr.  Parfons  has  given 
a good  defcription  of  this  animal  in  the  Philo- 

fophical 

* So  called  from  an  articulation  made  by  this  animal  which 
has  that  found. 
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fophical  Tranfa&ions  ; and  Mr.  Edwards  has 
given  a very  good  figure  of  it  : he  fpeaks  of 
having  feen  feveral  of  them,  and  fays  that  the 
largeft  did  not  weigh  above  fix  ounces,  and  the 
fmalleft  only  four  and  an  half  : he  very  judi- 
cioufly  obferves,  that  the  fuppofition  of  the 
fmall  Ethiopian  monkey,  which  Ludolph  fpeaks 
of  by  the  name  of  fonkes , or  guereza , was  the 
fame  animal  as  the  ouiftiti  has  no  foundation. 
It  is  very  certain  that  neither  the  ouiftiti,  nor 
any  other  fagoin,  is  to  be  met  in  Ethiopia;  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  fonkes,  or  guereza , 
of  Ludolph,  is  either  the  maucauco,  or  the  loris , 
which  are  common  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the 
Old  Continent.  Edwards  farther  fays,  that  when 
the  ouiftiti'(fanglin)  is  in  good  health  he  has  a 
great  deal  of  hair,  and  very  bufhy  ; that  one  of 
thofe  which  he  faw,  and  which  was  healthy, 
fed  upon  feveral  things,  as  bifcuits,  fruits, 
herbs,  infe&s,  and  fnails  ; that  being  one  day 
unchained  he  darted  at  a little  gold  fifh  in  a 
glafs  globe,  which  he  killed,  and  devoured  with 
the  greateft  avidity  ; that  afterwards  fome  fmall 
eels  were  prefented  him,  which  frightened  him 
at  firlt,  by  twilling  about  his  neck,  but  that 
he  foon  conquered  and  ate  them.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards adds  a fa£f  which  proves  that  thefe  little 
animals  might  be  multiplied  in  the  fouthern 
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parts  of  Europe.  He  fays  that  they  produced 
young  in  Portugal,  where  the  climate  is  fa- 
vourable to  them.  At  firft  they  have  an  ugly 
appearance,  having  fcarcely  any  hair  on  their 
bodies  ; and  that  they  cling  clofe  to  the  teats  of 
their  dam.  When  they  grow  a little  older  they 
fix  themfelves  on  her  back  or  fhoulders,  and 
when  {he  is  weary  of  carrying  Ihe  releafes  her- 
felf  by  rubbing  them  off  againft  the  -wall,  which 
being  done  the  father,  if  he  is  by,  will  allow 
them  to  get  upon  his  back. 

j Dijlinfiive  Characters  of  this  Species. 

The  ouiftiti  has  neither  pouches  on  the  Tides 
of  his  jaws,  nor  callofities  on  his  pofteriors. 
His  tail  is  flaccid,  very  bufhy,  with  annulated 
alternate  bars  of  black  and  white,  or  rather 
brown  and  grey,  and  is  as  long  again  as  the 
head  and  body.  The  partition  of  the  noftrils 
is  very  thick,  and  the  apertures  are  placed  at 
a fide.  The  head  is  round,  and  cloathed  wdth 
a black  hair  above  the  forehead,  and  above  the 
nofe  is  a white  fpot  without  hair.  His  face  is 
almofl:  all  naked,  and  of  a deep  flefli  colour. 
He  has  a tuft  of  long  white  hair  on  each  fide  of 
the  head  before  the  ears.  His  ears  are  round, 
flat,  thin,  and  naked.  His  eyes  are  of  chefnut 
colour.  His  body  is  covered  with  a foft,  grey, 
vol.  ix.  L 1 afli- 
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afli-coloured  hair  ; his  throat,  breaft,  and  belly, 
of  a light  grey,  with  a flight  tindure  of  yellow. 
He  walks  on  all' fours,  and  is  often  not  above 
fix  inches  long. 


THE  MARIKINA. 


THE  Marikina  (fig.  218.^  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Little  Lion  Ape. 
We  rejeét  this  compound  denomination,  be- 
caufe  the  marikina  is  not  an  ape  but  a fagoin, 
and  no  more  refembles  the  lion  than  a lark  re- 
fembles  an  oftrich,  there  being  no  affinity  be- 
tween them,  except  in  the  long  hairs  that  fur- 
rounds  the  face  of  the  marikina,  and  a tuft  of 
hair  at  the  end  of  his  tail.  His  hair  is  long,  foft, 
andglofly.  His  head  is  round,  face  brown, 
eyes  red,  ears  round,  naked,  and  concealed 
under  the  long  hairs  which  furround  his  face. 
Thefe  hairs  are  of  a bright  red,  and  thofe  on 
the  body  and  tail  of  a very  pale  yellow,  ap- 
proaching a white.  This  animal  has  the  fame 
manners,  the  faqie  vivacity,  and  the  fame  in- 
clinations as  the  other  fagoins.  He  feems  to 

be 
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be  of  a more  robufl  temperament,  for  we  have 
feen  one  which  lived  five  or  fix  years  in  Paris 
without  any  other  particular  care  than  keeping 
it  during  the  winter  in  a chamber,  wherein 
there  was  a fire  every  day. 

Diftinciive  Char  aciers  of  this  Species. 

The  marikina  has  neither  pouches  on  the 
fides  of  his  cheeks,  nor  eallofities  on  his  pofte- 
riors.  Plis  hair  is  flaceid,  and  nearly  as  long 
again  as  both  his  head  and  body.  The  apertures 
of  the  noftrils  are  on  each  fide  of  the  nofe,  and 
the  partition  which  divides  them  very  thick- 
His  ears  are  round  and  naked.  The  hair  is 
long,  of  a yellowifh  red  colour  about  theface#, 
and  bright  yellow  hairs.,  nearly  of  an  equal 
length,  over  every  other  part  of  the  body  ; his 
tail  is  terminated  with  a confiderable  tuft  of 
hair.  He  walks  on  all  fours,  and  is  not  above 
eight  or  nine  inches  long. 


THE  PINCH. 


THIS  animal,  though  very  fmall,  is  fiill 
larger  than  either  the  ouiftiti,  or  the  ta- 
marin. Including  the  head  and  body,  he  is 

L 1 2 about 

* The  face  is  flat,  and  of  a dull  purple  colour.  Fet.nant. 
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about  nine  inches  long,  and  his  tail  is  full  eigh- 
teen. He  is  remarkable  for  a kind  of  white 
fmooth  hair  upon  the  top  and  Tides  of  the  head* 
efpecially  as  this  colour  is  wonderfully  con- 
trafted  with  that  of  the  face,  which  is  black, 
fhaded  by  a fmall  grey  down.  His  eyes  are 
black  ; his  tail  is  of  a bright  red  from  its  infer- 
tion  to  near  the  middle,  where  it  changes  to 
a deep  brown,  and  continues  fo  to  the  end. 
The  hair  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  is  of 
a yellowifh  brown  colour  ; that  on  the  breaft, 
belly,  hands,  and  feet,  is  white.  The  fkin  is 
black,  even  where  covered  with  white  hair. 
His  throat  is  naked  and  black  like  his  face. 
This  animal,  though  of  a very  fingular  figure, 
is  neverthelefs  very  handfome.  His  voice  is 
foft,  and  refembles  more  the  chaunting  of  a 
little  bird,  than  the  cry  of  a quadruped.  He 
is  very  delicate,  and  cannot  be  tranfported 
from  America  to  Europe,  without  the  greateft 
precaution. 

Diftinclive  Chambers  of  this  Species . 

The  pinch  has  neither  pouches  on  the  Tides 
of  his  cheeks,  nor  callofities  on  his  pofteriors. 
Elis  tail  is  flaccid,  and  as  long  again  as  his  head 
and  body  together.  The  partition  of  the  nof- 
trils  is  thick,  and  the  apertures  are  placed  at  the 
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fide,  and  not  under  the  nofe.  The  face,  throat, 
and  ears  are  black.  The  hair  on  the  head 
white.  The  muzzle  broad,  and  the  face  round. 
The  hair  on  the  body  long,  and  of  a reddifh 
colour  to  near  the  tail,  where  it  becomes  of  an 
orange  ; it  is  white  and  fhorter  on  the  bread, 
belly,  hands,  and  feet.  The  tail  is  of  a bright 
red  at  its  infertion,  darker  as  it  proceeds  to- 
wards the  middle,  and  entirely  black  at  its  ex- 
tremity. He  walks  on  four  feet,  and  is  not 
above  nine  inches  long. 


THE  MICO. 


WE  owe  the  knowledge  of  this  animal  (fig. 
2 1 9.^)  to  M.  de  la  Condamine,  and  fhall  there- 
fore give  his  account  of  it  in  his  Voyage  up  the 
Amazonian  River.  “Themonkey,  ofwhichthe 
Governor  of  Para  made  me  a prefent,  was  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  that  had  been  feen  in  the 
country  The  hair  on  its  body  was  of  the  mod 
beautiful  filvery  white  colour;  and  that  on  its 
tail  was  of  a glofly  chefnut  approaching  to 

black. 
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black.  Its  ears,  cheeks,  and  muzzle,  were  tinc- 
tured with  fo  bright  a Vermillion,  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  being  the  work  of  art.  1 
kept  it  a year,  and  it  was  alive  at  the  time  I 
was  writing  this  account,  almoft  within  fight 
of  the  French  coaft  ; but,  notwithftanding 
the  continual  precautions  that  I took  to  pre- 
serve it  from  the  cold,  yet  the  rigour  of  the 
feafon  killed  it  before  my  arrival.  I pre- 
ferved  it  in  aquavitæ,  which  will  prove  my  de- 
scription is  not  exaggerated.”  By  this  re- 
cital of  M.  de  la  Condamine,  it  is  obvious 
that  his  defcription  will  apply  to  no  other 
animal  than  the  mico  ; and  that  it  is  a dif- 
ferent^ and  probably,  Scarce  Species,  fince  no 
author  or  traveller  before  him  has  made  any 
mention  of  it,  though  remarkable  for  the  bright 
red  which  animates  its  face,  and  for  the  beauty 
of  its  hair. 

DiJllrMive  Characters  of  this  Species . 

The  mico  has  neither  pouches  oh  the  fide  of 
his  cheeks,  nor  callofities  on  his  pofteriors.  He 
has  a flaccid  tail,  which  is  about  half  as  long 
again  as  the  head  and  body.  The  partition  of  the 
noftrils  is  not  fo  thick  as  in  other  fagoins,  but 
their  apertures  are  at  their  Sides.  His  face  and 
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cars  are  naked,  and  of  a Vermillion  colour. 
The  muzzle  is  fhort,  the  eyes  are  diftant 
from  each  other  ; the  ears  are  large  ; his  hair 
is  of  a beautiful  filver  white  colour,  and  of 
a glofly  brown  on  the  tail.  He  walks  on 
all  fours,  and  is  ,about  feven  or  eight  inches 
long. 
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ACCOUNT  of  some  ANIMALS 

NOT 

EXPRESSLY  TREATED  OF  IN  THIS  WORK. 


WE  have  now  finifhed,  to  the  utmoft  of 
our  ability,  the  Hiftory  of  Quadrupeds, 
but  in  order  to  render  it  dill  more  complete,  we 
ftiall  not  pafs  over  in  filence  thofe  we  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  an  exa<d  knowledge  of. 
They  are  but  few,  and  of  thofe  few,  many 
mud.be  looked  upon  as  varieties  of  thofe  fpe- 
cies  we  have  before  mentioned  ; yet  feeling  it 
as  a duty  to  date  all  we  knew,  or  could  gain  a 
knowledge  of,  in  the  animal  kingdom,  that  de- 
termined us  to  add  the  following,  and  of  which 
we  have  been  as  particular  as  poflible. 
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I.  THE  WHITE  BEAR. 


THIS  is  a noted  animal  in  ourmoft  northern 
climates.  Martin  and  fome  other  travellers 
mention  it,  but  none  of  them  give  a fufficient 
defcription  of  it  to  enable  11s  pofitively  to  pro- 
nounce, whether  it  is  a different  fpecies  from 
the  common  bear.  Suppofing  every  thing  they 
have  written  to  be  fafts,  then  that  is  the  cafe  : 
but  as  we  know,  that  the  fpecies  of  the  wolf 
varies  greatly  according  to  the  difference  of 
climate  ; that  there  are  brown,  black,  white, 
and  others  variegated,  the  colour  becomes  a 
void  character  in  conftituting  different  fpecies  ; 
and,  confequently,  the  denomination  of  white 
bear  is  inefficient  to  prove  the  fpecies  dif- 
ferent. I have  feen  two  fmall  bears  that  were 
brought  from  Ruffia  entirely  white  ; never- 
thelefs,  they  were  moft  certainly  of  the  fame 
fpecies  as  our  bears  of  the  Alps.  Thefe  ani- 
mals alfo  vary  greatly  with  refpedf  to  fize  ; as 
they  live  along  time,  and  becoming  larger  and 
fatter  in  thofe  parts  of  the  world  where  they 
VOL.  ix.  M m find 
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find  ample  provifion,  and  are  not  difturbed,  the 
character  drawn  from  the  fizeisftill  more  equi- 
vocal; therefore,  we  have  not  a fufficient  foun- 
dation to  aflert,  that  the  bear  of  the  northern 
feas  is  a particular  fpecies,  from  the  circum- 
ftances  only  of  his  being  white  and  larger  than 
our  common  bear.  The  difference  of  habits 
does  not  feem  to  be  more  decifive  than  that  of 
colour  and  fize.  The  bear  of  the  northern 
feas  lives  upon  fifh  ; he  never  quits  the  fea 
coafts,  and  even  often  inhabits  the  floating 
iflands  of  ice.  But  if  we  confider  that  the 
bear  in  general  is  an  animal  which  feeds  indif- 
ferently on  every  thing,  and  that  when  pref- 
fed  with  hunger,  he  has  no  particular  choice, 
and  that  he  has  not  the  leaft  dread  of  water, 
thefe  habits  will  not  appear  fufficiently  dif- 
ferent to  conclude  that  the  fpecies  is  not  the 
fame.  The  fifh  which  the  bears  of  the  northern 
feas  feed  upon,  may  rather  be  termed  flefh,  as 
it  chiefly  confifts  of  the  carcafes  of  whales, 
feals,  & c.  and  that  too  in  a climate  which  pro- 
duces no  other  animals,  nor  even  grain  nor 
fruits  ; and  .where,  confequently,  the  bear  is 
under  the  ncceflity  of  fubfifling  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  fea.  Is  it  not  probable,  there- 
fore, if  the  bears  of  Savoy  were  tranfported 
to  the  mountains  of  Spitzbergen,  not  finding 
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any  nutriment  on  land,  they  would  plunge  into 
the  Tea  to  feek  for  fubfiftence  ? 

Colour,  fize,  and  method  of  living,  therefore, 
not  being  fufficient,  there  remains  only  thofe 
effential  chara&ers  which  may  be  derived  from 
their  figure.  Now,  all  that  travellers  have  faid 
of  the  fea-bear  is  fimply,  that  his  head,  body, 
and  hair,  are  longer,  than  in  our  bears,  and  his 
head  much  harder.  If  thefe  differences  were 
real  and  confiderable,  they  would  fuffice  to  con- 
ftitute  a different  fpecies  : but  I am  doubtful 
whether  Martin  examined  them  with  accuracy, 
and  whether  the  others,  who  copied  from  him, 
have  not  exaggerated.  “ Thefe  white  bears 
(fays  he)  are  fhaped  quite  other  wife  than  thofe 
in  our  country  ; they  have  a long  head,  like 
that  of  a dog,  and  the  neck  alfo  long;  they  bark 
almoft  like  dogs  that  are  hoarfe  ; they  are  not 
fo  clumfy,  and  more  nimble  than  our  bears  ; 
they  are  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  ; their  hair  is 
long,  and  fofter  than  wool.  It  is  faid,  that 
common  bears  have  a very  tender  head,  but  it 
is  quite  contrary  with  the  white  bear,  for 
though  we  gave  one  feveral  blows  over  the 
head  he  was  not  in  the  lead:  ftunned,  although 
they  were  fufficient  to  have  knocked  down  an 
ox.#”  We  mufl  remark  from  this  description, 
Mm2  fir  ft, 
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firft,  that  the  author  does  not  fpeak  of  thefe  bears 
asbeing  larger  than  ours,  and  that,  confequently, 
we  ought  to  fufpe£t  the  teflimony  of  thofe  who 
have  affirmed,  that  the  fea-bears  were  thirteen 
feet  long.  Secondly,  that  the  hair  as  foft  as 
vpool  does  not  conftitute  a fpecific  chara&er, 
fince  an  animal’s  going  frequently  in  the  water 
is  a fufficient  caufe  for  the  hair  becoming  fofter, 
and  even  more  bufhy,  as  is  feen  by  the  land  and 
water  beaver  : thofe  that  live  upon  land,  rather 
than  in  the  water,  have  a rougher  and  thinner 
hair  ; and  what  makes  me  prefume,  that  the 
other  differences  are  not  real,  nor  even  fo  appa- 
rent as  Martin  fpeaks  of,  Dithmar,  Blef  kein,  in 
his  description  of  Iceland,  fpeaks  of  thefe  white 
bears,  and  afferts  having  feen  one  of  them  kil- 
led in  Greenland,  which  reared  itfelf  on  its 
hind-feet  like  other  bears  ; but  in  this  recital, 
he  does  not  fay  a word  which  indicates  that  the 
white  Greenland  bear  is  not  entirely  like  ours. 
When  thefe  animals  find  prey  upon  land,  they 
do  not  feek  for  food  in  the  fea  : they  devbur 
rein-deer,  and  any  other  bead  they  can  feize  ; 
they  even  attack  men,  and  dig  up  dead  bodies. 
But  when  almoft  famifhed,  as  they  often  find 
themfelves  in  thofe  defart  and  barren  lands, 
they  are  obliged  to  frequent  the  water,  inqueft 
of  feals,  young  walrufes,  and  fmall  whales. 
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They  get  upon  the  iflands  of  ice,  where  they 
wait  their  prey  ; and  as  long  as  they  find  abun- 
dance of  fubfiftence,  they  never  quit  their  poll;  ; 
fo  that  when  the  ice  begins  to  float  in  fpring, 
thy  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  carried  away  with  it, 
and  as  they  cannot  regain  the  land,  nor  even 
quit  the  ice  on  which  they  are  embarked  for  a 
long  time,  they  frequently  perifh  in  the  open  fea. 
Thofe  which  arrive  on  the  coafts  of  Norway 
or  Iceland  with  thefe  floats  of  ice,  are  fo  nearly 
famifhed,  that  they  devour,  with  the  greateft 
voracity,  every  thing  they  meet  ; and  this  may 
have  occafioned  the  prejudice  that  thefe  fea- 
bears  are  more  fierce  and  voracious  than  the 
common  kind.  Some  authors  have  been  per- 
fuaded  that  the  fea-bears  were  amphibious,  like 
the  feals,  and  that  they  can  remain  as  long  as 
they  pleafe  under  water  ; but  the  contrary  is 
evident,"  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
hunted.  They  can  fwim  but  a fhort  time  to- 
gether, nor  go  above  the  fpace  of  a league  : 
they  are  followed  by  a fmall  boat,  and  are  foon 
weary.  If  they  could  difpenfe  with  refpiration 
they  would  plunge  to  the  bottom,  in  order  to 
reft  themfelves  ; but  when  they  dive  it  is  only 
for  a fhort  time,  being  obliged  to  rife  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water  for  fear  of  drowning,  when 
the  hunters  kill  them. 


The 
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The  common  prey  of  thefe  white  bears  are 
feals,  but  the  walrufes,  from  whom  they  fome- 
times  take  away  their  young,  wound  them  with 
their  tufks,  and  oblige  them  to  retreat.  The 
whales  alfo  drive  them  from  the  places  they 
frequent,  by  their  weight  and  magnitude,  but 
they  fometimes  devour  the  young  whales.  All 
bears  are  naturally  very  fat,  and  the  white 
bears,  which  feed  only  on  animals  loaded  with 
greafe,  are  much  more  fo  than  the  reft.  Their 
fat  is  alfo  nearly  like  that  of  the  whale.  The 
ilefh  of  thefe  bears  is  faid  not  to  be  bad  eat- 
ing, and  their  fldn  makes  a very  warm  and 
durable  fur-. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


I HAVE  fince  received  a drawing  of  a 
White  Bear*,  from  Mr.  Colinfon,  and  if  that 
be  perfeéf  the  land  and  fea-bears  are  certainly 
diftinâ  fpecies,  the  difference  in  the  length  of 
their  heads  being  fufficient  to  conftitute  them 
fo.  By  this  drawing  it  alfo  appears  that  the 
feet  of  the  fea-bear  is  formed  like  thofe  of  dogs, 
and  other  carnivorous  animals,  whereas  thofe 

of 
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of  the.  land-bear  are  fliaped  like  the  human 
hand.  By  the  alertions  of  feveral  travellers 
we  alfo  underftand  that  the  former  of  thefe 
bears  are  much  larger  than  the  latter  ; Gerard 
de  Veira  fays  that  the  fidn  of  one  which  he 
had  killed  meafured  twenty-three  feet  long, 
which  is  three  times  the  length  of  a common 
bear.  In  the  collection  of  Voyages  to  the 
North  it  is  dated  that  thefe  bears  are  larger  and 
more  ferocious  than  thofe  of  our  parts  ; but  in 
the  fame  work  it  is  faid,  that  although  they 
are  of  a different  fhape,  their  heads  and  necks 
are  much  longer,  and  their  bodies  are  more 
flender,  yet  they  are  nearly  of  the  fame  fize 
with  the  others. 

It  is  generally  admitted  by  travellers  that  the 
heads  of  thefe  fea- bears  are  fo  hard  that  a blow 
which  would  fell  an  ox  does  not  dun  them, 
and  that  their  voice  is  more  like  the  barking 
of  a dog  than  that  of  the  common  bear.  Ro- 
bert Lade  fays,  that  he  killed  two  fea-bears 
near  the  river  Rupper  of  a prodigious  fize, 
which  were  fo  ferocious  that  they  attacked 
the  hunters,  wounded  two  Englifhmen,  and 
killed  feveral  favages.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
third  Dutch  Voyage  to  the  North,  that  a fea- 
bear  was  killed  by  the  bailors  on  the  coaft  of 
Nova  Zembla,  whofe  fkin  was  thirteen  feet 
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long.  From  all  which  I am  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  animal,  which  has  been  fo  frequently 
diftinguifhed  for  its  ferocity,  is  a much  larger 
fpecies  than  the  common  bear. 


2.  THE  TARTARIAN  COW. 


M.  GMELIN,  in  the  New  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  at  Peterfburgh,  has  given  a defcrip- 
tion  of  this  animal,  which  feems,  at  firft  fight, 
to  be  a quite  different  fpecies  from  all  thofe 
we  have  fpoken  of  under  the  article  buffalo. 
“ This  cow  (fays  he)  which  1 faw  alive,  and 
had  a drawing  made  of  it  in  Siberia,  came  from 
Calmuck.  It  was  about  the  length  of  two 
Ruffian  ells  and  a half  ; by  this  ftandard  we 
may  judge  of  its  other  dimenfions,  the  propor- 
tion of  which  the  defigner  has  well  executed. 
The  body  refembles  that  of  a common  cow  ; 
the  horns  bent  inward  ; the  hair  on  the  body 
and  head  is  black,  except  on  the  forehead  and 
fpine  of  the  back,  where  it  is  white.  The 
neck  is  covered  with  a mane,  and  the  reft  of 
the  body  with  a very  long  hair,  which  defcends 
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to  the  knees,  which  makes  the  legs  appear  very 
fhort  ; the  back  is  raifed  in  the  form  of  a hunch; 
the  tail  refembles  that  of  a horfe,  is  white,  and 
very  bufhy  ; the  fore  legs  are  black,  the  hind 
ones  white,  and  refemble  thofe  of  the  ox  ; 
there  are  two  tufts  of  long  hair  upon  the  hind 
feet,  one  before  and  the  other  behind,  but  on 
the  fore- feet  there  is  but  one,  which  is  placed 
on  the  hind  part.  The  excrements  are  more 
folid  than  thofe  of  the  common  cow  ; and  in 
difcharging  its  water  the  animal  bends  its  body 
backward.  It  does  not  low  like  an  ox,  but 
grunts  like  a hog.  It  is  wild,  and  even  fero- 
cious, for  excepting  man,  who  gives  it  food, 
it  ftrikes  with  its  head  all  thofe  that  come  near 
it.  It  dillikes  the  company  of  domeftic  cows, 
and  when  it  fees  one  of  them  it  grunts,  which 
it  feldom  does  on  any  other  occafion.”  To 
this  defcription  M.  Gmelin  adds,  “ that  it  is 
the  fame  animal  fpoken  of  by  Rubruquis  in  his 
Travels  into  Tartary:  that  there  are  two 
fpecies  of  thefe  animals  in  that  country  ; the 
firft  called  farluk , which  is  the  fame  wè  have 
defcribed  ; the  fécond  chainuk , which  differs 
from  the  other  by  the  largenefs  of  the  head  and 
horns,  and  alfo  by  the  tail,  which  refembles 
that  of  the  horfe  towards  its  infertion,  and  ter- 
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minâtes  like  that  of  a cow  ; but  that  they  both 
have  the  fame  difpofitions.” 

There  is  but  a fingle  chara£ler  in  all  this 
defcription  which  indicates  that  the  Calmuck 
Cows  are  of  a particular  fpecies,  which  is  their 
grunting  inftead  of  lowing,  for  as  to  all  the  reft 
they  fo  ftrongly  refemble  the  bifons  that  I do 
not  doubt  they  are  of  the  fame  fpecies,  or  ra- 
ther the  fame  race.  Befides,  though  the  au- 
thor fays  that  thefe  cows  do  not  low  but  grunt, 
yet  he  acknowledges  they  do  that  but  very 
feldom  ; and  this  was,  perhaps,  a particular 
affe&ion  of  the  individual  he  faw,  for  Rubru- 
quis,  and  others  whom  he  quotes,  do  not  fpeak 
of  this  grunting  : perhaps  the  bifons,  when 
they  are  irritated,  have  alfo  an  angry  grunt  ; 
even  our  bulls,  efpecially  in  the  rutting  feafon, 
have  a holiow  interrupted  voice,  which  much 
more  refembles  grunting  than  lowing.  I am, 
therefore,  perfuaded  that  this  grunting  cow  of 
M.  Gmelin  is  no  other  than  a bifon,  and  does 
not  conftitute  a particular  fpecies. 
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3.  THE  TOLAL 


THIS  animal,  which  is  very  common  in 
Baikal  Lake,  in  Tartary,  is  a little  larger  than 
the  rabbits,  which  it  refembles  in  figure,  colour 
of  the  hair,  tafte  of  the  flefh,  and  in  the  habit 
of  burrowing  in  the  earth  to  conceal  them- 
felves.  Their  internal  ftru&ure  is  alfo  the 
fame,  and  they  differ  only  in  the  tail,  which  is 
confiderably  longer  than  that  of  the  rabbit  ; it, 
therefore,  feems  very  probable  that  it  does  not 
really  conftitute  a different  fpecies,  but  is  oniy 
a variety  in  that  of  the  rabbit.  Rubruquis, 
fpeaking  of  the  animals  of  Tartary,  fays, 
“ There  are  rabbits  with  long  tails,  which  have 
black  and  white  hairs  at  the  end.  There  are 
no  flags,  few  hares,  many  gazelles,  &c.”  This 
paffage  feems  to  indicate  that  our  fhort-tailed 
rabbit  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  Tartary,  or 
rather  that  it  has  undergone  feme  variations 
in  that  climate,  and  efpecially  in  the  length  of 
the  tail  ; for  as  the  tolai  refembles  the  rabbit  in 
every  other  refpe£t,  I do  not  think  it  necelfary 
N n 2 to 
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to  confider  them  as  a diftindt  and  feparate 
fpecies. 


4.  THE  ZISEL. 


SOME  authors,  and  among  the  reft,  Lin- 
naeus, have  doubted,  whether  the  %ifel>  or 
zeifel,  (citelus)  was  a different  animal  from 
the  hamfter  (cricetusj.  It  is  true  they  refem- 
ble  each  other  in  many  refpe&s,  and  inhabit 
nearly  the  fame  country  ; but  they  differ  by  a 
fufficient  number  of  chara&ers  to  convince  us 
they  are  really  different  fpecies.  The  zifel  is 
fmaller  than  the  hamfter  ; its  body  is  long  and 
{lender  like  the  weafel  ; whereas  that  of  the 
hamfter  is  thick  like  the  rat.  It  has  no  ex- 
ternal ears,  but  only  auditory  paffages  con- 
cealed under  the  ftair.  The  hamfter  has  fhort 
ears,  but  they  are  very  broad  and  apparent.  The 
zifel  is  of  an  uniform  cinerous  grey  colour, 
but  the  hamfter  is  marked  with  three  large 
white  fpots  on  each  fide  of  the  breaft.  Thefe 
differences,  joined  to  that  of  their  not  mixing 
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together,  though  natives  of  the  fame  country, 
are  fufficient  not  to  leave  us  the  leaf!  doubt  of 
their  being  two  different  fpecies,  though  they 
refemble-each  other  in  the  fhortnefs  of  their* 
tails  and  legs,  in  their  teeth,  being  like  thofe 
of  the  rat,  and  having  the  fame  natural  habits, 
fuch  as  burrowing  in  the  earth,  laying  up  ma- 
gazines of  provifions,  deftroying  grain,  &c. 
Befides,  to  leave  no  doubt  on  this  fubjeft,  we 
fhall  obferve,  that  Agricola,  and  exa£t  and  ju- 
dicious author,  in  his  little  Treatife  of  Sub- 
terraneous, Animals,  gives  a defcription  of 
both,  and  fo  clearly  diftinguifhes  them,  that  it 
is  impoffible  to  confound  them  ; therefore,  we' 
may  certainly  affirm  that  the  hamfler  and  the 
zifel  are  two  different  fpecies  ; and,  perhaps, 
as  diftin£t  from  each  other  as  the  weafel  from 
the  rat. 


5.  THE  ZEMNI. 


THERE  is  another  animal  in  Poland  and 
Ruffia,  called  ziemni , or  zemni>  which  is  of  the 
fame  genus  as  the  zifel,  but  larger,  flronger, 
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and  more  mifchievous*  It  is  fomewhat  fmaller 
than  the  domeftic  cat.  Its  head  is  large,  its 
body  flender,  and  its  ears  fhort  and  round.  It 
has  four  large  incifive  teeth  which  projefl  out 
of  the  mouth,  the  two  in  the  lower  jaw  being 
thrice  as  long  as  the  two  in  the  upper.  The 
feet  are  very  fhort,  and  covered  with  hair,  di- 
vided into  five  toes,  and  armed  with  crooked 
claws.  The  hair  is  foft,  fhort,  and  of  a moufe 
colour.  The  tail  moderately  large.  The  eyes 
fmall  and  hid,  like  thofe  of  the  mole.  Rzac- 
zinfki  has  called  this  animal  the  J mall fubterra- 
neandig.  This  author  feems  to  be  the  only  one 
who  has  fpoken  of  the  zemni,  though  it  is  very 
common  in  fome  provinces  of  the  North.  Its 
* natural  difpofition  and  habits  are  nearly  the 
fame  as  thofe  of  the  hamfter  and  zifel.  It  bites 
dangeroufly,  eats  greedily,  and  plunders  or- 
chards and  gardens.  It  burrows  an  habitation 
in  the  earth,  and  lives  upon  grain,  fruits,  and 
pot-herbs,  which  it  flores  in  magazines  for  its 
winter  fupport. 
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6.  THE  POUCH. 


THE  fame  author,  Rzaczinfki,  mentions 
another  animal,  called  by  the  Ruffians  pouch  : 
it  is  larger  than  the  domeftic  rat  ; its  muzzle  is 
long,  it  burrows,  and  commits  depredations  in 
the  gardens,  &c.  There  were  fuc.h  numbers 
near  Suraz  and  Volhinia,  that  the  inhabitants 
were  obliged  to  abandon  the  culture  of  their 
gardens.  This  pouch  is  poffibly  the  fame 
which  Seba  calls  the  Norwegian  rat , of  which 
he  gives  a figure  and  defcription. 


7.  THE  PEROUASCA. 


THERE  is  alfo  in  Ruffia  and  Poland,  efpe- 
cially  in  Volhinia,  an  animal  which  the  Ruf- 
fians call  perewiazka , and  przewiafka  by  the 
Polanders,  a name  we  may  tranllate  the 
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girdled  weafel.  This  animal  is  not  fo  big  as 
the  pole-cat,  it  is  covered  with  a whitifh  hair, 
tranfverfally  ftriped  with  a yellowirfi  red,  which 
appear  as  fo  many  girdles. , It  lives  in  the  woods, 
and  burrows  in  the  earth,  its  fldn  is  fought  af- 
ter, and  makes  a very  beautiful  fur. 


8.  THE  SOUSLIK. 


THERE  is  found  at  Cafan,  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces watered  by  the  WoJga,  a fmall  animal, 
called  Souflik  in  the  Ruffian  language,  which 
furniffies  a beautiful  fur.  In  figure  and  fhort- 
nefs  of  tail,  it  greatly  refembles  the  fhort- 
tailed-field-moufe  ; but  what  diftinguifhes  it 
from  the  moufe  or  rat  kind,  is  its  coat,  which 
is  in  every  part  fprinkled  with  fmall  fpots  of -a 
gloffiy  and  ffiining  white  ; thefe  fpots  are  ex- 
ceedingly fmall,  and  placed  at  a little  diftance 
from  each  other  ; they  are  more  apparent  upon 
the  loins  of  this  animal,  than  on  the  fhoulders 
and  head.  Mr.  Pennant,  an  Engliffi  gentle- 
man, thoroughly  verfed  in  Natural  Hiftory, 
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favoured  me  with  one  of  thefe  foufliks,  which 
had  been  fent  him  from  Auftria,  as  an  animal 
naturalifls  were  not  acquainted  with.  I foon 
recognized  it  to  be  the  fame  as  that  of  which  I 
had  a fkin  in  my  polfeflion,  and  of  which  M. 

. Sanchez  had  furnifhed  me  with  the  following 
account.  “ The  rats  called  fouJliksy  are  taken 
in  great  numbers  in  the  fait  veflels  in  the  river 
Kama , which  defcends  from  Solikamfki,  where 
the  fait  pits  are,  and  falls  into  the  Wolga  above 
the  town  of  Cafan.  The  Wolga  from  Sim- 
bufki  to  Somtot,  is  covered  with  thefe  fait  vef- 
fels,  in  which  thefe  animals  are  taken,  as  well 
as  in  the  lands  which  border  on  thofe  rivers. 
They  have  been  named  fouflik,  that  is,  dainty- 
mouthed, becaufe  they  are  very  fond  of  fait.” 


SUPPLEMENT. 


WE  have  fince  learnt,  that  thefe  animals 
generally  live  in  the  defart,  and  burrow  into 
the  Tides  of  the  mountains  where  the  earth  is 
blackifh  ; that  fome  of  them  make  their  holes 
feven  or  eight  feet  long,  at  the  end  of  which 
yOL.  ix.  O o they 
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they  form  different  apartments  for  ftoring  up 
provifions  for  the  winter,  which  confifts  of  ears 
of  corn,  peafe,  lint,  and  hemp  feeds  : or  if  not 
near  cultivated  lands,  different  kinds  of  herbs, 
all  which  they  keep  feparate  in  different  parts 
of  their  holes,  to  which  they  have  from  two  to 
five  entrances,  always  winding,  and  the  mouths 
of  them  fometimes  feven  feet  afunder  ; they 
alfo  dig  holes  for  their  habitations  feparate 
from  their  magazines.  Befides  grain  and  herbs 
they  feed  upon  young  mice,  but  are  unable  to 
encounter  the  full-grown  ones.  The  females 
have  from  two  to  five  young  ones  at  a time, 
which  are  firfl  blind,  and  without  hair  ; nor  do 
they  begin  to  fee  till  after  the  hair  appears. 


9.  THE  GOLDEN  COLOURED  MOLE. 


IN  Siberia  there  is  a mole,  called  the  golden 
coloured  mole , and  whofe  fpecies  may  probably 
be  different  from  the  ordinary  mole,  becaufe 
the  Siberian  has  no  tail,  and  a very  fhort 
muzzle  ; the  hair  mixed  with  green,  and  of  a 

gold 
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gold  (hade  ; only  three  toes  on  the  fore-feet, 
and  four  on  thofe  behind  : whereas  the  com- 
mon mole  has  five  toes  on  every  foot.  We  are 
ignorant  of  the  proper  name  of  this  animal  of 
which  Seba  has  given  a figure. 


IO.  THE  WHITE  WATER  RAT. 


THE  European  Water  Rat  is  found  in 
Canada,  but  its  colour  is  different  ; its  back  is 
brown,  the  reft  of  the  body  white,  and  in  fome 
few  places  yellow.  The  head,  muzzle,  and 
extremity  of  the  tail,  are  white.  The  hair 
feems  fofter  and  more  gloffy  than  that  of  our 
water-rat;  but  they  are  perfeétly  alike  in  every 
other  refpeft,  and  no  doubt  are  of  the  fame 
fpecies.  The  whitenefs  of  the  hair  being  pro- 
duced by  the  coldnefs  of  the  climate  : and,  it 
is  to  be  prefumed,  that  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  there  are  white  water-rats  as  well  as 
in  Canada. 
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II.  THE  GUINEA  HOG. 


THOUGH  this  animal  differs  from  the 
common  hog  in  fome  characters,  nevertheless 
I prefume  it  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies,  and  that 
thefe  differences  are  only  varieties  produced  by 
the  influence  of  the  climate.  Of  this  we  have 
an  example  in  the  Siam  hog,  which  alfo  differs 
from  that  of  Europe,  although  it  is  certainly 
of  the  fame  fpecies,  fince  they  intermix  and 
produce  together.  The  Guinea  hog  is  nearly 
of  the  fame  figure  as  ours,  and  about  the  fame 
fize  as  the  Siam  hog,  that  is,  fmaller  than  the 
wild  boar,  or  our  domeftic  hog,  It  is  a native  of 
Guinea,  and  has  been  tranfported  into  Brafil, 
where  it  has  multiplied  as  in  its  own  native 
country.  It  is  domeftic  and  quite  tame.  Its 
hair  is  fhort,  red,  and  glofly  : it  has  no  briftles, 
not  even  on  the  back  ; the  neck  and  crupper 
near  the  tail,  are  covered  with  longer  hair  than 
the  reft  of  the  body.  Its  head  is  not  fo  big  as 
that  of  our  hog,  from  which  it  alfo  differs  in 
the  fliape  of  its  ears,  which  are  very  long, 
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pointed,  and  turn  backwards  upon  the  neck. 
Its  tail  is  as  much  longer,  almofi  touching  the 
ground,  and  which  has  no  hair.  This  race  of 
hogs,  which,  according  to  Marcgrave,  origi- 
nally belonged  to  Guinea,  is  alfo  met  with  in 
Afia,  and  particularly  in  the  ifland  of  Java, 
from  whence  they  have  been  tranfported  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the  Dutch. 


12.  THE  WILD  BOAR  OF  CAPE  VERD. 


THERE  is  another  hog,  or  wild  boar,  at 
Cape  Verd,  which,  by  the  number  of  his  teeth, 
and  enormous  fize  of  the  tulks  in  the  upper 
jaw,  feems  to  be  of  a different  race,  if  not  of  a 
different  fpecies  from  every  other  hog,  and  ap- 
proaches nearer  the  babirouffa.  Thefe  tufks 
more  refemble  ivory  horns  than  teeth  ; they 
are  half  a foot  long,  and  five  inches  round  at 
the  bafe,  and  bended  nearly  like  the  horns  of  a 
bull.  This  character  alone  would  be  infuffi- 
cient  to  conftitute  a particular  fpecies  ; but 
what  fupports  this  preemption,  he  differs  from 
every  other  hog  in  the.  length  of  the  aperture 
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of  his  noftrils,  the  largenefs  and  form  of  his 
jaws,  and  in  the  number  and  form  of  his  grin- 
ders ; neverthelefs  we  have  feen  the  tufks  of  a 
wild  boar,  taken  in  the  forefts  of  Burgundy, 
which  fomewhat  approached  thofe  of  the  wild 
boar  of  Cape  Verd.  Thefe  tufks  were  about 
three  inches  and  an  half  long,  and  four  inches 
in  circumference  at  the  bafe;  they  wrcre  turned 
alfo  like  the  horns  of  a bull,  that  is,  they  had  a 
double  curvature,  whereas  the  common  tufks 
have  only  a fingle  one.  They  likewife  feemed 
to  be  as  folid  as  ivory  ; and  it  is  certain  that 
this  wild  boar  muff  hâve  had  the  jaws  larger 
than  the  common  kind.  Therefore  we  may 
prefume  that  this  wild  boar  of  Cape  Verd  is  a 
fingle  variety,  a particular  race  in  the  wild  boar 
fpecies. 


SUPPLEMENT. 

WE  have  received  an  engraving  of  this  ani- 
mal from  the  celebrated  M.  Allamand,  pro- 
feffor  of  Natural  Hiftory  at  Leyden,  and  who 
has  alfo  written  to  M.  Daubenton  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  : — “ I conceive,  Sir,  the  animal 
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reprefented  in  the  plate  I fent  you,  is  the  fame 
as  that  which  you  have  treated  of  under  the 
name  of  the  Wild  Boar  of  Cape  Verd.  The 
one  from  whence  it  was  taken  is  now  living 
(May  5,  1767)  in  the  menagery  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  I frequently  vifit  him,  and  always 
receive  pleafure  from  admiring  the  lingular 
form  of  his  head.  This  was  tranfmitted  by 
the  Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to 
whom  I have  written,  requefting  him  to  fend 
me  another,  but  of  which  I have  little  hopes, 
fince  even  at  the  Cape  it  was  regarded  as  a 
monder  ; yet  fhould  I fucceed  I will  fend  it  to 
France,  that  you  and  M.  de  BufFon  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  examining  it.  We  put  a 
common  fow  to  the  one  we  have,  for  the  pur- 
pafe  of  trying  whether  they  would  copulate* 
but  the  indant  fhe  came  near  him  he  darted  at 
her  and  tore  her  to  pieces.”  In  another  letter 
M.  All  am  and  remarks,  that  the  mod  material 
difference  between  this  and  the  common  boar 
is  in  their  heads,  and  in  this  boar’s  having  two 
very  fingular  protuberances  in  the  form  of  ears 
at  the  fide  of  each  eye.  The  averfion  fhewn 
by  this  animal  to  the  fow,  as  well  as  the  dif- 
ferences, both  external  and  internal,  in  the 
forms  of  their  heads,  tend  to  prove  it  a didindl 
fpecies  from  our  hog,  yet  as  it  approaches 
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nearer  to  that  than  any  other  animal,  and  is  not 
only  found  near  Cape  Verd  but  alfo  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  we 
{hall  call  it  the  African  boar. 

Vofmaër  calls  it  the  wild  African  boar,  and 
very  juftly  diftinguifhes  it  from  the  Guinea 
hog,  the  American  pécari,  and  from  the  Indian 
babiroufla.  This  author,  in  his  account,  re- 
marks, “ M.  de  Buffon,  fpeaking  of  the  wild 
boar  of  Cape  Verd  preferved  in  the  royal  ca- 
binet, fays  that  it  had  cutting  teeth  ; but  no  fuch 
teeth  appear  in  the  one  I have.  The  animal 
came  to  me  in  a cage,  but  being  informed  he 
was  not  mifchievous  I opened  the  door,  and  he 
came  out  without  {hewing  the  leaft  fign  of 
rage  ; he  bullied  about  in  fearch  of  food,  and 
greedily  devoured  whatever  was  given  him.  I 
left  him  alone  for  a few  moments,  and  on  my 
return  found  him  bufily  employed  digging  up 
the  floor,  in  which,  although  paved  with  fmall 
bricks,  clofely  cemented,  he  had  made  a very 
large  hole,  and  it  was  not  without  the  afliftance 
of  feveral  men  that  I could  make  him  give 
over  and  return  to. his  cage,  for  he  made  much 
refiftance,  and  exprefled  his  refentment  by 
{harp  and  mournful  cries.  He  appears  to  have 
been  taken  in  the  woods  of  Africa  when  he 
was  very  young,  for  he  has  grown  confiderably 
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fince  he  was  brought  here  ; he  is  dill  alive, 
and  was  not  much  affe&ed  laft  winter,  not- 
withftanding  the  froft  was  very  fevere.  He  is 
far  more  agile  than  our  hogs.  He  allows  him- 
felf  to  be  firoaked,  and  appears  fond  of  rough 
friétion.  When  made  angry  he  retires  back- 
wards, always  facing  his  afiailant,  and  fhakes 
his  head  very  forcibly.  After  having  been 
confined  for  any  length  of  time,  on  being  let 
loofe  he  is  very  fportive,  leaps  and  purfues  the 
deer,  or  other  animals,  and  then  carries  his 
tail  ered,  which  at  other  times  is  pendulous. 
He  has  a very  ftrong  odour,  which  is  by  no 
means  difagreeable,  but  I do  not  know  any 
other  frnell  with  wrhich  it  can  be  compared. 
He  eats  all  forts  of  grain  ; in  bringing  him 
over  they  feed  him  with  maize,  and  as  much 
freïh  herbage  as  they  could  procure;  but  when 
he  had  tafted  our  barley  and  wheat  he  preferred 
them  to  other  food,  excepting  roots  dug  out  of 
the  earth.  He  is  fo  fond  of  rye-bread  that  he 
follows  any  perfon  who  holds  him  a piece 
of  it.  He  finks  upon  the  knees  of  his  fore- 
legs when  he  eats  or  drinks,  and  in  which  po- 
fition  he  often  refis.  He  hears  and  fmells  very 
acutely,  but  from  the  fmallnefs  and  fituation 
of  his  eyes  his  fight  is  very  limited';  they  are 
placed  very  high,  and  near  each  other,  and 
VOL.  ix.  P p have 
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have  two  large  excrefcences  underneath  them, 
fo  that/he  cannot  perceive  the  obje&s  around 
him. 

His  figure  is  very  like  that  of  the  common 
hog,  but  he  appears  to  be  lefs,  from  his  back 
being  more  flat  and  his  legs  fhorter  ; compared 
with  them  alfo  he  appears  very  deformed.  His 
muzzle  is  large,  flat,  and  hard  ; the  nofe  is 
moveable,  bent  towards  thebafe,and  terminates 
obliquely  ; the  noftrils  are  large,  and  diftant 
from  each  other  ; the  upper  lip  is  hard  and 
thick,  very  prominent  round  the  tufks,  andhangs 
pendulous  over  the  corners  of  the  muzzle.  He 
has  no  front  teeth,  but  the  gums  are  fmooth 
and  hard.  The  tufks  of  the  upper  jaw  are 
crooked,  five  inches  and  an  half  in  length, 
pointed  at  the  ends,  and  an  inch  thick  at  the 
bafe;  thofeof  the  under  jaw  are  much  fmaller, 
and  from  a confiant  fri£tion  againfl  the  upper 
appear  to  be  cut  obliquely.  He  would  not 
permit  us  to  examine  his  grinders.  His  eyes 
are  fmall,  the  iris  of  a deep  brown,  and  the 
cornea  white  ; the  upper  eyelids  have  a brown, 
fliff,  clofe  cilia,  longeft  in  the  middle,  but 
there  are  no  cilia  on  the  under.  The  ears  are 
pretty  large,  rather  round,  covered  on  the  in- 
fide  with  yellow  hair,  and  bent  backwards.  Be- 
fides  the  protuberances  under  the  eyes  there 
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are  two  more,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  head. 
The  {kin  appears  to  be  thick  ; and  there  are  fe- 
veral  tufts  of  hair  difperfed  over  the  body.  The 
forehead  is  covered  with  brown  and  white 
hairs  ; from  thence  is  a narrower  band  of  dark 
grey  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  muzzle, 
where  it  divides  and  extends  on  each  fide  of 
the  head  ; the  briftles  are  the  longed:  and  clofeft 
on  the  neck  and  anterior  part  of  the  back,  they 
are  of  a brownifh  grey,  and  fome  of  them  feven 
or  eight  inches  long  ; they  are  not  thicker  than 
thofe  of  the  common  hog,  and  fplit  in  the  fame 
manner;  they  have  fo  few  on  the  other  part  of 
the  back  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  being 
naked  ; there  are  fmall  white  briftles  on  the 
flanks,  breaft,  belly,  and  fides  of  the  head  and 
neck.  Their  feet  are  divided  into  two  black 
pointed  hoofs  ; the  tail  is  naked,  and  hangs  per- 
pendicularly. The  head  is  of  a blackifh  co- 
lour, and  the  back  and  belly  of  a reddifti  grey. 
The  width  and  flatnefs  of  the  nofe,  together 
with  the  length  of  the  fnout,  the  protuberances, 
under  the  eyes,  and  the  long  tufks,  give  this 
animal  a dreadful  afpe£t.  He  is  about  four 
Rhenifti  feet  in  length.” 

Notwithftanding  all  thefe  differences  which 
' M.  Vofmaër  has  defcribed,  and  the  averfion 
which  M.  Allemand  dates  it  to  have  (hewn  to 
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the  common  fow,  I ftill  have  my  doubts  whe- 
ther it  is  any  thing  more  than  a variety  of  the 
European  hog  ; for  we  know  that  this  fpecies 
varies  greatly  in  Afia,  Siam,  and  China  ; and 
thefe  doubts  feem  to  be  fomewhat  fupported, 
by  having  found,  about  thirty  years  fince,  an 
enormous  head  of  a wild  boar  that  had  been 
killed  in  our  own  woods,  the  tufks  of  which 
were  nearly  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  Cape  boar. 
To  this  may  be  added  the  information  I re- 
ceived from  M.  Comerfon,  who  fays  there  are 
wild  boars  in  Madagafcar,  whofe  heads  are  like 
the  common  kind  from  the  ears  to  the  eyes, 
but  that  under  the  eyes  they  have  a protube- 
rance, which  decreafing  gradually  to  the  end 
of  the  fnout  gives  the  animal  the  appearance 
of  having  two  heads,  the  one  being,  as  it  were, 
partly  funk  in  the  other  ; and  this  information 
alfo  made  me'  conclude  that  the  animal  I have 
mentioned  under  the  appellation  of  the  Wild 
Boar  of  Cape  Verd  is  the  fame  as  is  found  in 
Madagafcar. 
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13.  THE  MEXICAN  WOLF. 


AS  the  wolf  is  a native  of  cold  climates,  he 
muft  have  palled  northerly  into  America,  fince 
he  is  met  with  in  both  continents.  We  have 
fpoken  of  the  black  and  grey  wolf  of  North 
America.  It  appears  that  this  fpecies  is  dif- 
perfed  as  far  as  New  Spain  and  Mexico  ; and 
that  in  this  warm  climate  it  has  undergone 
many  varieties,  without  having  changed  either 
its  difpolition  or  nature,  for  the  Mexican  wolf 
has  the  fame  figure,  appetites,  and  habitudes, 
as  the  European  or  North  American  wolf;  and 
they  all  feem  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies.  The 
wolf  of  Mexico,  or  rather  of  New  Spain, 
where  he  is  much  oftener  found  than  inMexico, 
has  five  toes  on  his  fore-feet,  and  four  on  thofe 
behind.  The  ears  are  long  and  lirait,  and  the 
eyes  fparkling,  like  our  wolves  ; but  the  head 
is  larger,  the  neck  thicker,  and  the  tail  not  fo 
bulhy.  Above  the  mouth  there  are  fome  thick 
briftles,  as  large,  but  not  fo  IlifF  as  thofe  of  the 
hedge-hog.  The  body  is  covered  with  greyilh 
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hair,  marked  with  fome  yellow  fpots.  The 
head  is  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  body,  eroded 
with  brown  ftripes,  and  the  forehead  adorned 
with  fallow- coloured  fpots.  The  ears  are  of 
grey,  like  the  head  and  body.  There  is  a long  . 
yellow  fpot  on  the  neck,  a fécond  on  the  breaft, 
and  a third  on  the  belly.  The  flank  is  marked 
with  tranfverfe  bands  from  the  back  to  the 
belly.  The  tail  is  grey,  with  a yellow  fpot  on 
the  middle.  The  legs  are  ftriped  from  top  to 
bottom  with  grey  and  brown.  This  wolf  is 
the  mod  beautiful  of  the  kind,  and  its  fur  ought 
to  be  valued  for  its  variety  of  colours.  But  in 
other  refpe£ts  there  is  not  the  leafl  indication 
of  its  being  a different  fpecies  from  the  com- 
mon wolves,  which  vary  in  colour  from  grey 
to  white,  and  from  white  to  black,  without 
changing  the  fpecies  ; and  we  fee,  by  the  tefti- 
mony  of  Fernandes,  that  thefe  wolves  of  New 
Spain  vary  like  the  European  wolf,  fince  even 
in  that  country  they  are  not  all  marked  agree- 
able to  the  above  defeription,  fome  being  found 
of  an  uniform  colour,  and  even  all  white. 
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14.  THE  ALC'O. 


WE  have  already  obferved  that  there  were 
in  Peru  and  Mexico,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Europeans,  dorneftic  animals  called  alco , which 
were  of  the  fame  fize,  and  nearly  of  the  fame 
difpofition,  as  our  fmall  dogs  ; and  which  the 
Spaniards  have  called  Mexican  or  Peruvian  dogs , 
from  their  having  the  fame  attachment  and 
fidelity  to  their  mafters.  In  fa£f,  the  fpecies 
of  thefe  animals  does  not  feem  to  be  eflentially 
different  from  that  of  the  dog,  and  befides, 
the  term  alco  may  probably  be  a generic  and 
not  a fpecific  term.  Recchi  has  left  us  the 
figure  of  one  of  thefe  alcos,  which  is  called 
ytzcuinte  porzotli  in  the  Mexican  tongue;  it  was 
prodigioufly  fat,  and  probably  degenerated  by 
its  dorneftic  ftate  and  too  great  an  abundance  of 
food.  The  head  is  reprefented  fo  fmall  that 
it  has  not  any  proportion  with  the  fize  of  the 
body  ; its  ears  are  hanging,  which  is  another 
mark  of  domefticity.  The  muzzle  refembles 
that  of  a dog  ; the  fore-part  of  the  head  is 
white,  and  the  ears  are  partly  yellow.  The 
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neck  is  fo  fhort  as  to  leave  no  interval  between 
the  head  and  fhoulders.  The  back  is  curved 
and  covered  with  yellow  hair.  The  tail  is 
white,  fhort,  and  pendulous,  but  does  not  de- 
fcend  lower  than  the  thighs.  The  belly  is 
large,  tenfe,  and  marked  with  black  fpots  ; it 
has  fix  very  apparent  teats.  The  legs  and  feet 
are  white,  and  the  toes,  like  thofe  of  a dog, 
are  armed  with  long  and  pointed  claws.  Fabri, 
who  has  given  this  defciiption,  concludes, 
after  a very  long  differtation,  that  this  animal 
is  the  fame  as  that  called  alco,  and  I think 
his  affertion  well  founded  ; but  we  mud  not 
look  upon  it  as  exclufive,  for  there  is  ftill  ano- 
ther race  of  dogs  in  America  to  which  it 
equally  as  well  applies.  “ Befides  the  dogs, 
fays  Fernandes,  which  tbe  Spaniards  have  trans- 
ported into  America,  we  met  with  three  other 
fpecies,  which  refemble  ours  both  in  their  na- 
tures and  manners,  and  which  do  not  effen- 
tially  differ  in  figure.  The  firfi:  and  the  largefl 
of  thefe  American  dogs  is  called  xoloiztcuintli. 
This  is  frequently  three  cubits  long,  and  what 
is  particularly  remarkable,  he  is  entirely  with- 
out hair,  and  only  covered  with  a foft,  clofe 
fkin,  marked  with  yellow  and  blue  fpots.  The 
fécond  is  cloathed  with  hair,  and  in  fize  re- 
fembles  our  little  Maltefe  dogs.  He  is  marked 
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with  white,  black,  and  yellow.  His  deformity 
is  lingular,  but  not  difagreeable.  His  back  is 
arched,  and  his  neck  fo  exceeding  Ihort,  that 
the  head  feems  to  (hoot  immediately  out  of  the 
fhoulders  ; in  his  own  country  he  is  called 
miehuacanens.  The  third,  which  alfo  refembles 
our  little  dogs,  is  called  techichi , but  his  look 
is  dull  and  favage.  The  Americans  eat  his 
flelh. 

From  comparing  the  teftimonies  of  Fabri 
and  Fernandes,  it  is  clear  that  the  fécond  dog 
that  the  laft  author  calls  miehuacanens , is  the 
fame  as  th zytzcuinte  portzotli , and  that  this  fpe- 
cies  of  animal  exifted  in  America  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Europeans  ; and  it  mull;  have  been 
the  fame  with  the  techichi.  I am  therefore  per- 
fuaded  that  this  word  alco  was  a generic  name, 
which  equally  applied  to  both,  and  perhaps  to 
more  races  or  varieties  which  Hill  remain  to  us 
unknown.  But  with  refpe£!  to  the  firft,  Fer- 
nandes feems  to  be  deceived  both  with  regard  to 
the  name  and  fubjeéfc.  No  author  has  fpoken 
of  any  naked  dogs  in  New  Spain.  This  race, 
commonly  called  'Turkijh  dogs,  come  from  the 
Indies,  and  other  warm  climates  of  the  Old 
Continent  ; and  it  is  probable,  that  thofe  which 
Fernandes  faw  in  America,  were  tranfported 
thither,  efpecially  as  he  exprefsly  mentions  that 
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he  had  feen  this  fpecies  in  Spain,  before  his  de- 
parture for  America.  What  farther  proves  it 
to  be  fo,  this  animal  had  no  American  name, 
and  Fernandes,  in  order  to  give  it  one,  borrowed 
that  of  xolaitzcuintli , which  is  the  name  of  the 
Mexican  wolf.  Thus  of  three  fpecies,  or  va- 
rieties of  American  dogs,  there  only  remain 
two,  which  are  indiscriminately  called  by  the 
name  of  alco  ; for  independent  of  the  fat  alco, 
which  fervçd  as  a lap-dog  to  the  Peruvian  la- 
dies, there  was  a lean  and  melancholy  alco,  ufed 
for  the  purpofe  of  hunting,  and  it  is  not  impof- 
lible  that  thefe  animals,  though  very  different 
to  all  appearance  from  that  of  our  dogs,  never- 
theless Spring  from  the  fame  (lock.  The  Lap- 
land,  Siberian,  and  Iceland  dogs,  may,  like  the 
wolves  and  foxes,  have  palfed  from  one  conti- 
nent to  the  other,  and  afterwards  degenerated 
by  the  influence  of  climate  and  a domeftic  (late. 
The  firfl:  alco,  with  a fhort  neck,  approaches 
the  Iceland  dog  ; and  the  techichi  of  New 
Spain,  is  probably  the  fame  animal  as  the  kou- 
paras,  or  crab  dog  of  Guinea,  which  refembles 
the  fox  in  its  fhape,  and  in  its  hair  the  jackal. 
He  is  denominated  the  crab-dog  becaufe  he 
principally  feeds  upon  crabs  and  other  crufta- 
ceous  animals.  I have  only  feen  a lkin  of  one 
of  thefe  Guiana  animals,  and  I am  unable  to 
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decide  whether  it  is  a particular  fpeeies,  or 
whether  it  is  related  to  thofe  of  the  dog,  fox, 
or  jackal. 


15.  THE  TAYRA  ; OR,  GALERA. 


THIS  animal,  of  which  Mr.  .Brown  has 
given  a figure  and  defcription,  is  about  the  fize 
of  a fmall  rabbit,  and  greatly  refembles  the 
weafel  or  martin.  He  burrows  in  the  earth,  and 
his  fore-feet  are  very  ftrong,  but  confiderably 
fhorter  than  thofe  behind.  His  muzzle  is  long, 
a little  pointed,  and  adorned  with  whifkers. 
The  under  jaw  is  much  fhorter  than  the  upper. 
He  has  fix  incifive  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each 
jaw,  without  .reckoning  the  grinders.  His 
tongue  is  rough,  like  that  of  the  cat.  His  head 
is  oblong,  as  are  alfouthe  eyes,  wrhich  are  at 
an  equal  diftance  from  the  ears  and  the  extre- 
mity of  the  muzzle.  His  ears  are  flat  and  re- 
femble  thofe  of  a man.  His  feet  are  ftrong 
and  pliable  ; the  metatarfus  is  elongated,  and 
he  has  five  toes  on  each  foot.  His  tail  is  long 
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and  decreafes  gradually  to  a point.  His  body 
is  oblong  and  greatly  refembles  that  of  a rat. 
He  is  covered  with  brown  hairs,  fome  of  which 
are  pretty  long,  and  others  much  fhorter.  This 
animal  appears  to  be  a fmall  fpecies  of  martin 
or  pole-cat.  Linnæus  ftippofed,  that  the  black 
weafel  of  Brazil,  might  be  the  galera  of  Mr. 
Brown,  and  in  fa£t,  the  two  defcriptions  fuffi- 
ciently  agree  to  give  us  reafon  to  p'remife  it. 
This  black  weafel  of  Brazil  is  alfo  found  in 
Guiana,  where  it  is  called  tayra,  and  it  is  fup- 
pofed  that  the  word  galera  is  a corruption  deriv- 
ed from  tayra,  the  true  name  of  this  animal. 


l6.  THE  PHILANDER  OF  SURINAM. 


THIS  animal  belongs  to  the  fame  climate, 
and  is  of  a near  fpecies  to  the  other  opoffums. 
Sibillas  Merian,  a German  paintrefs,  is  the 
firft  who  gave  a figure  and  defcription  of  it. 
Seba  confidered  that  of  Merian’s  to  be  the  fe- 
male, and  gave  another  figure  for  that  of  the 
male,  with  a kind  of  defcription  ; this  ani- 
mal, he  fays,  has- very  fparkling  eyes,  fur- 
' , rounded 
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rounded  with  a circle  of  brown  hair.  The 
body  is  covered  with  a fofthair,  or  rather  a kind 
of  wool  of  a reddith  yellow  colour,  which  is 
molt  red  on  the  back,  and  of  a yellowilh  white 
on  the  fnout,  forehead,  belly,  and  feet  : the 
ears  are  naked  and  pretty  hard.  There  are  long 
hairs  in  form  of  whilkers  on  the  upper  jaw  and 
above  the  eyes  ; its  teeth  are  pointed  and  very 
{harp.  Upon  the  tail  of  the  male,  which  is 
naked,  and  of  a pale  red,  there  are  dark  red  fpots, 
which  are  not  feen  on  the  tail  of  the  female. 
The  feet  referable  the  hands  of  the  ape  ; the 
fore-feet  having  four  fingers  and  a thumb  with 
fhort  and  obtufe  nails,  whereas  only  the  thumb, 
or  great  toe,  of  the  hind-feet  is  flat  and  obtufe, 
the  reft  being  armed  with  fmall  {harp  claws. 
The  young  of  thefe  animals  grunt  fomewhat 
like  pigs.  The  teats  of  the  female  refemble 
thofe  of  the  murine  opoflum.  Seba  juftly  ob- 
ferves,  that  in  the  figure  given  by  Merian,  the 
feet  and  toes  are  badly  reprefented.  The  fe- 
males produce  five  or  fix  at  a time.  The  tail 
is  very  long  and  prehenfile,  like  that  of  the  fa- 
pajous.  The  young  ones  get  on  the  back  of 
their  mother,  and  fix  themfelves  fecurely  by 
twilling  their  tail  round  her’s.  In  this  fituation 
they  carry  them  with  much  fwiftnefs  and  fafety. 
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17.  THE  AKOUCHI. 


THE  Akouchi  is  common  in  Guiana,  and 
other  parts  of  South  America.  It  differs  from 
the  agouti  by  having  a tail,  which  that  has  not. 
The  akouchi  is  generally  fmaller  than  the 
agouti,  and  its  hair  is  not  red,  but  of  an  olive 
colour.  Thefe  are  the  only  differences  we  are 
acquainted  with  between  thefe  two  animals, 
which,  however,  feem  fufficient  to  conflitute 
two  diftinét  and  feparate  fpecies. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


BESI  DES  our  former  remark  of  the  akouchi 
being  a different  fpecies  from  the  agouti  by  hav- 
ing a tail,  the  difference  in  (ize  may  alfo  be 
added  in  fupport  thereof,  as  the  former  does 
not  exceed  the  fize  of  a young  rabbit.  The 

akouchi 
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akouchi  confines  itfel'f  folely  to  large  forefts  ; 
he  feeds  upon  fruits,  and  has  the  fame  natural 
habits  as  the  agouti.  He  is  called  by  the  name 
of  agouti  in  the  iflands  of  Grenada  and  St.  Lu- 
cia. His  flefh  is  very  white,  of  a good  flavour, 
and  he  is  reckoned  among  the  choicefl:  game  of 
South  America  ; when  purfued  they  will  fuflfer 
the  dogs  to  take  them  rather  than  attempt  their 
efcape  by  taking  to  the  water.  According  to 
M.  de  la  Borde  they  have  but  one  or  two  young 
at  a time,  but  I doubt  that  being  the  fa£t. 
Thefe  animals  are  very  eafily  tamed,  and  fome- 
times,  though  very  feldom,  make  aery  fome- 
what  like  the  Guinea  pig. 

I have  been  allured  by  MelT.  Aublet  and 
Olivier,  that  in  Cayenne  the  hare  is  called 
agouti,  and  the  rabbit  akouchi,  and  that  the 
former  is  the  bell  food  ; and  they  farther  add, 
that  the  flelh  of  the  armadillos,  except  the  nine- 
banded,  is  Hill  better;  that  the  paca  is  efteemed 
the  beft  game  next  to  the  armadillo,  and  after 
them  are  ranked  the  agouti  and  akouchi  ; and 
thefe  gentlemen  alfo  aflert  that  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country  eat  the  red  cougar,  and  that  its 
flelh  nearly  refembles  veal. 


THE 
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l8.  THE  TUCAN. 


FERNANDES  gives  the  name  of  Tucan  to 
an  animal  of  New  Spain,  whofe  natural  habits 
approach  nearer  to  that  of  the  mole  than  to 
any  other  animal.  This  appears  to  be  the  fame 
animal  as  that  deferibed  by  Seba,  by  the  name 
of  the  American  red  mole  ; at  lead,  the  de- 
scriptions given  by  thefe  two  authors,  agree 
fufficiently  to  admit  fuch  a prefumption.  The 
tucan,  perhaps,  is  a little  larger  than  our  mole  ; 
like  that  it  is  flat  and  flefhy,  and  has  fuch  Short 
legs,  that  its  belly  touches  the  ground.  The 
tail  is  fhort,  its  ears  Small  and  round  ; and  its 
eyes  fo  very  Small,  that  they  cannot  be  ofmuch 
ufe  to  the  animal.  But  it  differs  from  the  mole 
in  the  colour  of  its  hair,  which  is  of  a reddifh 
yellow  ; and  by  the  number  of  toes,  having 
only  three  to  the  fore-feet,  and  four  to  thefe 
behind,  whereas  the  mole  has  five  toes  on  each 
foot.  It  feems  (till  farther  to  differ  from  the 
mole  by  its  flelh  being  good  to  eat  ; and  in  not 

having 
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having  the  fame  inftinâ:  of  recovering  its  re- 
treat when  it  is  once  come  out,  but  each  time 
is  obliged  to  burrow  a frefh  hole  : fo  that  in 
certain  foils,  which  agree  with  thefe  animals, 
the  holes  made  by  them  are  fo  very  numerous, 
and  fo  near  each  other,  that  great  precaution  is 
iieceffary  to  walk  in  fafety. 


19.  THE  FIELD-MOUSE  OF  BRASIL. 


WE  call  this  animal  by  this  name  becaufe 
We  are  ignorant  of  the  real  one  it  bears  in  its 
native  land,  and  becaufe  it  refembles  more  the 
field-moufe  than  any  other  animal.  It  is, 
however,  confiderably  larger,  «being  about  five 
inches  long,  from  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle 
to  the  infertion  of  the  tail,  which  is  only  two 
inches,  and,  confequently,  much  fhorter  in  pro- 
portion than  that  of  the  common  field-rnoufe. 
Its  muzzle  is  pointed,  and  its  teeth  very  fharp. 
There  are  three  very  broad  black  flripes  on  a 
ground  of  brown  hair,  which  extends  longitu- 
dinally from  the  head  to  the  tail,  below  which 
the  fcrotum  appears  hanging  between  the  hind 
VOL.  ix.  R r legs. 
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legs.  This  animal,  fays  Marcgrave,  plays 
with  the  cats,  who  never  appear  inclined  to  eat 
them  ; and  it  is  alfo  obfervable,  that  although 
the  cats  kill  the  European  field-mice  they  do 
not  eat  them. 


i 

20.  THE  APEREA. 


THIS  animal,  which  is  found  in  Brafil,  is 
neither  a rabbit  nor  rat,  yet  feems  to  partake  of 
both.  It  is  about  a foot  long  by  feven  inches  in 
circumference.  It  is  of  the  fame  colour  as  our 
hares,  but  white  upon  the  belly.  It  has  alfo, 
like  that  animal,  a flit  lip,  large  incifive  teeth, 
and  whilkers  about  the  mouth  and  Tides  of  the 
eyes  ; but  its  ears  are  rounded  like  thofe  of  a rat, 
and  very  fhort  : the  fore-legs  are  not  more  than 
three  inches  high,  thofe  behind  are  a little 
longer.  The  fore- feet  have  four  toes  covered 
with  a black  fkin,  and  furnifhed  with  fmall 
fhort  claws:  the  hind  feet  have  only  three  toes, 
the  middlemoft  of  which  is  longer  than  the 
other  two.  The  aperea  has  no  tail  ; its  head 
is  a little  longer  than  that  of  the  hare,  and  its 
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üefh  is  like  that  of  a rabbit,  which  it  refembles 
in  its  manner  of  living.  It  conceals  itfelf  in 
holes,  yet  does  not  burrow  like  the  rabbit,  but 
retire^  into  the  cavities  of  rocks,  where  it  is 
very  eafily  taken.  The  animal  fpoken  of  by 
Oviedo,  and  after  him  Charlevoix  and  Mont- 
frafier,  by  the  name  of  cori , appears  to  be  the 
fame  as  the  apereas.  In  fome  parts  of  the  Weft- 
Indies  thefe  animals  may  be  reared  in  houfes  or 
warrens,  as  we  do  rabbits,  and  which  may  be 
the  reafon  why  fome  are  red,  white,  black,  and 
others  of  different  colours.  This  conjecture  is 
not  without  foundation,  for  Garcilaifo  exprefsly 
fays,  that  there  are  rabbits  at  Peru  which  have 
no  refemblance  to  thofe  of  Spain. 


21.  THE  TAPETI. 


THE  Tapeti  feems  to  be -a  very  near  fpecies, 
and,  perhaps,  a variety  of  that  of  the  rabbit  or 
hare.  It  is  found  at  Brafil,  and  other  parts  of 
America.  It  refembles  the  European  rabbit 
in  figure,  and  the  hare  by  its  fize  and  colour., 
being  only  fomewhat  browner.  Its  ears  are 
very  long,  and  of  the  fame  fhape  as  thofe  of 
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the  hare.  Its  hair  is  red  on  the  forehead,  and 
whitilh  on  the  throat  ; fome  have  a circle  of 
white  hair  round  the  neck  ; others  are  all  white 
on  the  throat,  bread,  and  belly,  They  have 
black  eyes,  and  whilkers  like  the  rabbit,  but 
have  no  tail.  The  tapeti  refembles  the  hare 
in  its  manner  of  living,  fecundity,  and  quality 
of  its  Sefh,  which  is  excellent  food.  It  lives 
in  the  fields,  or  woods,  like  the  hare,  and  does 
riot  burrow  like  the  rabbit.  The  animal  of 
New  Spain,  mentioned  by  Fernandes  by  the 
name  of  titli,  feems  to  be  fame  as  the  tapeti  of 
Brafil  ; and  pollibly  both  are  only  varieties  of  our 
European  hares,  which  have  palled  by  the  north 
from  one  continent  to  the  other. 


THERE  are  dill  fome  animals  might  be 
added  to  thofe  in  our  preceding  account,  but 
they  are  fo  badly  indicated  as  to  be  very' uncer- 
tain ; and  I rather  chofe  to  confine  myfelf  to 
what  is  known  with  fome  degree  of  certainty 
than  deliver  myfelf  up  to  conje£tures,  and  treat 
of  fabulous  for  exijling  being r.  Notwithdand- 
ing  this  limitation  it  will  eafily  be  perceived, 
that  our  Hi  STORY  OF  QUADRUPEDS  is 

as 
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as  complete  as  could  be  expe&ed.  It  compre- 
hends a great  number  of  animals  not  obferved 
or  defcribed  before,  and  not  any  of  thofe  which 
were  anciently  known,  have  we  omitted  to  take 
notice  of  in  the  courfe  of  this  work. 

The  preceding  account,  though  compofed  of 
twenty-one  articles,  yet  really  contains  only 
nine  or  ten  diftinft  fpecies,  for  all  the  reft  are 
only  varieties.  The  white  bear  is  only  avariety 
of  the  common  kind  ; the  Tartary  cow  of  the 
bifon;  the  Guinea  and  Cape  Verd  hogs  of  the 
common  hog,  &c.  therefore,  by  adding  thefe  ten 
fpecies  to  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  be- 
fore fpoken  of,  the  whole  number  of  quadrupeds, 
whofe  exiftence  is  certain  and  well  afcertained, 
does  not  amount  to  more  than  two  hundred  fpe- 
cies on  the  furface  of  the  known  world. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  QUADRUPEDS. 


THE  CRAB-EATER. 


THIS  animal  has  been  called  Crab-eater, 
or  Crab-dog,  from  his  principally  living  upon 
crabs.  Some  travellers  have  compared  him  to 
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the  dog  and  fox,  but  he  has  much  more  affinity 
to  the  opoflums,  than  whom,  however,  he  is 
much  larger,  and  the  female  does  not  carry  her 
young  in  a pouch  under  her  belly  ; therefore  the 
crab-eater,  appears  to  be  a different  fpecies,  to 
any  animal  heretofore  deferibed. 

There  is  a flan  of  one  of  thefe  animals  pre- 
ferved  in  the  royal  cabinet,  and  when  trans- 
mitted to  us  was  very  young  ; it  was  a male, 
and  meafured  from  the  note  to  the  origin  of 
the  tail  feventeen  inches  ; the  tail  rather  more 
than  fifteen  inches  and  an  half,  and  which  was 
of  a greyifh  colour,  fcaly,  and  naked,  gradually 
tapering  to  the  point.  He  was  about  fix  inches 
and  an  half  high.  He  was  very  fhort,  and  at 
a diflance  much  refembled  a terrier,  his  head 
being  much  like  that  of  a dog.  His  eyes  were 
fmall,  the  edges  of  the  eyebrows  black,  and 
above  the  eye  there  are  hairs  more  than  an 
inch  long  : he  had  fimilar  hairs  near  his  ears,  and 
his  whifkers  were  an  inch  an  an  half  long,  and 
black.  He  had  a large  crooked  canine  tooth 
on  each  fide  the  upper  jaw,  which  reached  be- 
low the  under.  His  ears  were  brown,  naked, 
and  round  at  the  ends.  His  hair  on  the  body 
woolly,  of  a dirty  white  at  the  bottom,  and 
dark  brown  at  the  ends,  which  is  intermixed 
with  long  coarfe  black  hairs  ; the  lafter  in^ 
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creafe  in  length  upon  the  thighs  and  fpine  of 
the  back,  upon  the  laft  of  which  they  are  fo 
long  as  to  form  a kind  of  mane  from  the  middle 
of  it  to  the  tail.  On  the  Tides  and  belly  the 
hair  is  ayellowith  white,  drawing  more  to  yel- 
low on  the  fhoulders,  thighs,  neck,  bread,  and 
head,  mixed  in  fome  places  with  a brown;  and 
the  legs  and  feet  of  a blackifh  brown.  There 
are  five  toes  on  each  foot  ; they  are  a little  bent 
like  thofe  of  a rat,  the  thumb  alone  being 
ftraight  ; the  latter  on  the  hind  feet  is  broad, 
thick,  and  at  a difiance  from  the  toes,  as  in 
apes,  but  on  the  fore-feet  it  is  not  feparate 
from  them  ; and  the  thumb-nails  are  flat,  while 
thofe  on  the  other  toes  are  crooked,  and  extend 
beyond  the  points. 

I have  been  allured  by  M.  de  la  Borde 
that  thefe  animals  are  very  Common  in  the 
marfhy  places  at  Cayenne  ; and  of  whorti  he 
fpeaks  in  the  following  terms  : “ Thefe  ani- 
mals are  very  dexterous  in  climbing  trees,  upon 
which  they  remain  much  longer  than  upon  the 
ground,  efpecially  in  day-time.  They  have 
very  fine  teeth,  and  defend  themfelves  from  the 
dogs.  Their  principal  food  is  crabs,  and  yet 
they  are  always  fat.  If  they  cannot  get  the 
crabs  out  of  the  holes  with  their  feet,  they  then 
make  ufe  of  their  tails,  as  a kind  of  hook,  but 
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the  crabs  fometimes  lay  hold  of  it,  and  make 
the  animal  cry  out,  which  cry  refembles  that 
of  a man,  and  is  heard  at  a great  diftance,  tho* 
its  common  voice  is  like  the  grunting  of  a pig. 
The  females  bring  forth  in  the  hollows  of  old 
trees,  and  generally  have  four  or  five  young  at 
a time.  The  natives  of  the  country  eat  their 
flefh,  which  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  hare. 
They  tame  very  eafily,  and  then  are  fed  in  the 
houfes  like  dogs  and  cats,  with  any  kind  of 
vi&uals  ; from  which  it  is  certain  that  their 
tafte  for  crabs  is  not  exclufive.” 

There  is  faid  to  be  another  fpecies  of  crab- 
eater  in  Cayenne,  which  differs  from  that  we 
have  defer ibed  in  the  fhape  and  proportions  of 
the  body,  in  the  ftru&ure  of  their  feet  and 
claws,  and  by  its  tail  being  entirely  covered 
with  hair  ; and  which  befides  feizes  the  crabs 
with  its  paws  only. 


ANONYMOUS  ANIMAL. 


THIS  animal,  which  we  fhall  call  anony- 
mous, until  its  real  name  fhall  have  become 
known,  has  fome  fimilarities  to  the  hare,  and 
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ffubflance,  the  men  who  feed  on  them  muff  un- 
dergo greater  changes.  Thefe  impreflions  are 
not  fuddenly  made.  Time  is  required  for 
man  to  receive  the  tindlure  of  the  atmofphere, 
and  hill  more  for  the  earth  to  tranfmit  him  its 
qualities*  Ages,  joined  to  a confiant  ufe  of 
the  fame  nutriment,  is  neceffary  to  influence 
the  form  of  the  features,  the  fize  of  the  body, 
the  fubftance  of  the  hair,  and  to  prodüce  thofe 
alterations  which,  wThen  perpetuated  by  gene- 
ration, becomes  general  and  confiant  charac- 
ters, by  which  the  races,  and  even  the  different 
nations,  which  compofe  the  human  race,  are 
diflinguifhed. 

In  brute  animals  thefe  effects  are  quicker 
and  greater;  for,  partaking  more  of  the  nature 
of  the  foil  than  man,  and  their  food  being 
more  uniform  and  unprepared,  the  quality  is 
more  decifive,  and,  confequently,  its  influence 
fl  ronger  ; and  becaufe  as  the  animals  cannot 
clothe  or  fhelter  themfelves,  nor  make  ufe  of 
the  element  of  fire,  they  remain  conflantly  ex- 
pofed  to  the  impreflions  of  the  air,  and  in- 
clemencies of  the  climate.  For  this  reafon 
every  animal  has  chofen  its  zone  and  country 
according  to  its  nature  ; for  the  fame  reafon 
they  remain  there,  and  inflead  of  extending  or 
difperfmg  themfelves,  like  the  human  race,  they 
vol.  ix.  T t generally 
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generally  continue  in  thofe  places  which  are 
moft  agreeable  to  their  conftitutions.  When 
driven  by  man,  or  carried  away,  or  forced  by 
any  revolution  of  the  globe  to  forfake  their  na- 
tive country,  their  nature  undergoes  fuch  great 
and  ftrong  alterations  that  they  are  no  longer  to 
be  known,  but  by  having  recourfe  to  attentive 
infpe£tion,  and  even  to  experiment  and  ana- 
logy. If  to  thefe  natural  caufes  of  alteration 
in  free  animals  we  add  that  of  the  empire  of 
man  over  thofe  which  he  has  reduced  to  fla- 
very,  we  fhall  be  furprifed  to  fee  how  far  ty- 
ranny is  able  to  degrade  and  disfigure  Nature  ; 
we  fhall  perceive  the  ftigtnas  of  captivity,  and 
the  imprefhons  of  her  fetters  ; we  fhall  find 
that  thofe  wounds  are  deeper,  and  more  incur- 
able, in  proportion  to  their  antiquity  : and  that 
in  the  date  wherein  we  have  reduced  domeftic 
animals  it  would  perhaps  be  impoflible  to  re- 
inftate  them  in  their  primitive  form,  and  to  re- 
ftore  thofe  other  natural  attributes  which  we 
have  deprived  them  of. 

Thus,  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  the 
quality  of  the  food,  and  the  evils  arifing  from 
flavery,  are  the  three  caufes  of  the  changes 
and  degeneration  of  animals.  The  effe&s  of 
each  deferve  to  be  particularly  confidered,  and 
|heir  relations,  when  viewed  in  detail,  will 
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prefent  a tablet  on  which  we  (hall  fee  Nature 
fuch  as  Ihe  is  at  prefent,  and  in  a more  re- 
mote degree,  what  die  was  before  her  degra- 
dation. 

Let  us  compare  our  fheep  with  the  muflon, 
from  whom  they  fpring.  The  laft  is  as  large 
and  fwift  as  a flag,  armed  with  defenfive  horns 
and  hoofs,  covered  with  a rough  hair,  and 
dreads  neither  the  inclemency  of  the  Iky,  nor 
the  voracity  of  the  wolf.  He  not  only  efcapes 
his  enemies  by  his  fwiftnefs,  but  can  even  ftand 
againd  them  by  the  drength  of  his  body,  and 
the  folidity  of  the  weapons  his  head  and  feet 
are  furnifhed  with.  What  a difference  from 
our  fheep,  who  fcarcely  have  any  power  to  fub- 
fid  in  flocks,  and  who  cannot  defend  them- 
felves  even  by  numbers  ; who  are  unable  to 
withdand  the  rigours  of  our  winters  without 
fhelter,  and  who  would  all  perifh  if  it  was  not 
for  the  care  and  protection  of  man  ? In  the  hot- 
ted climates  of  Africa  and  Afia,  the  muflon, 
who  is  the  common  father  of  all  the  races  ,of 
fheep,  feems  to  have  differed  lefs  degeneration 
than  in  any  other  country  ; for,  though  reduced 
to  a domeftiç  ftate,  he  has  preferved  his  ftature 
and  his  hair,  and  has  only  differed  a lofs  in  the 
fize  of  his  weapons.  The  fheep  of  Senegal 
and  India  are  the  larged  of  all  domed ic  fheep 
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and  thofe  whofe  nature  has  experienced  the  lead 
degradation.  The  fh'eep  of  Barbary,  Egypt, 
Arabia,  Perfia, 'Armenia,  &c.  have  undergone 
greater  changes  ; they  are,  relatively  fpeakingas 
to  the  human  fpecies,  improved  in  fomerefpects 
and  vitiated  in  others  ; but  improvement  and 
degeneration  are  the  fame  thing  with  regard  to 
Nature,  as  they  both  imply  an  alteration  from 
the  original  formation.  Their  coarfe  hair  is  - 
changed  into  fine  wool  ; their  tail,  loaded  with 
a lump  of  fat,  has  become  fo  large  and  incon- 
venient a bulk,  that  the  animal  drags  it  along 
with  pain  and  difficulty  ; and  while  thus  charged 
with  fuperfluous  matter,  and  adorned  with  a 
beautiful  fleece,  their  ftrength,  agility,  and  wea- 
pons are  diminifhed  ; for  thefe  broad  and  long- 
tailed fheep  are  fcarcely  half  the  fize  of  the 
muflon  ; they  cannot  fly  from  danger,  nor  make 
refiflance  againftan  enemy  ; and  are  in  conti- 
nual need  of  the  care  and  afiiftance  of  man  to 
preferve  and  multiply  their  fpecies.  The  dege- 
neration of  the  original  fpecies  is  ft  ill  greater 
in  our  climates.  Of  all  the  qualities  belonging 
to  the  muflon,  our  ewes  and  rams  retain  no- 
thing but  a fmall  portion  of  vivacity,  and  even 
that  y ields  to  the  voice  of  the  fhephèrd.  Timi- 
dity, weakne'fs,  refignation,  and  ftupidify,  are 
the  only  forrowful  remains  of  their  degraded 
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nature.  If  we  would  redore  their  drength 
and  fize,  our  Flanders  fheep  fhould  be  united 
with  the  muflon,  and  be  no  longer  buffered  to 
propagate  with  the  inferior  fpecies  ; and  if  we 
would  devote  this  . fpecies  to  the  more  ufeful 
purpofes  of  affording  good  meat  and  fine  wool, 
we  mud  imitate  fome  of  our  neighbours  in 
propagating  the  Barbary  race  of  fheep,  which, 
being  tranfported  into  Spain  and  England,  has 
been  attended  with  fuch  great  fuccefs.  Strength 
and  magnitude  are  the  mafculine  attributes  , 
plumpnefs  and  beauty  of  the  fldn  are  feminine 
qualities.  If  we  would  have  fine  wool,  there- 
fore, our  rams  fhould  be  fupplied  with  Bar- 
bary ewes  : and  if  the  redoration  of  fize  is 
the  objed,  the  mudon  fhould  be  given  to' our 
fheep. 

The  fame  effed  might  be  produced  in  our 
goats.  We  might  change  the  nature  of  their 
hair,  and  render  it  as  ufeful  as  .the  fined  wool, 
by  intermixing  them  with  the  goats  of  Angora. 
The  goat  fpecies,  although  greatly  degenerated, 
is  lefs  fo  in  out  climate  than  that  of  the  fheep  ; 
and  in  the  wajrm  countries  of  Africa  and  India, 
it  appears  to  be  dill  more  degenerated.  The 
fmalled  and  weaked  goats  are  thofe  of  Guinea, 
Juda,  &c.  and  yet,  in  thofe  countries  we  find 
the  larged  and  ftronged  fheep. 
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The  fpecies  of  the  ox,  of  all  domeftic  ani- 
mals, feems  to  be  that  on  which  the  food  ads 
with  the  greateft  influence.  It  attains  a prodi- 
gious fize  in  thofe  countries  where  the  pafture 
is  rich  and  nourifhing.  The  ancients  called 
the  oxen  of  Ethiopia  by  the  name  of  bull-ele- 
phants, becaufe  in  thofe  countries  they  nearly 
approached  the  fize  of  the  elephant.  The  great 
plenty  of  herbage,  and  the  fucculent  quality 
thereof,  produced  this  effed  , we  have  a proof 
of  this  in  our  own  climate.  An  ox  fed  on  the 
tops  of  the  highefl  mountains  of  Savoy  or  Swit- 
zerland acquires  twice  the  bulk  of  our  oxen  ; 
tho’  the  oxen  of  Switzerland,  like  ours,  are  {hut 
up  in  the  liable  during  the  greateft  part  of  the 
year.  The  difference  arifes  from  their  being 
admitted  to  free  pafture  as  foon  as  the  fnow  is 
melted  ; whereas  in  our  provinces  they  are  not 
permitted  to  enter  the  meadows  till  after  the 
crop  of  grafs  referved  for  the  horfes  is  carried 
off  ; they  are,  therefore,  neither  'amply  fed  nor 
properly  nourifhed,  and  it  would  prove  ex- 
tremely ufeful  to  the  nation  in  general,  if  a 
regulation  was  made  to  abolifh  thefe  ufelefs 
paftures,  and  to  encourage  enclofures.  The 
climate  has  alfo  great  influence  on  the  nature 
of  the  ox.  In  the  northern  parts  of  both  con- 
tinents, it  is  covered  with  a long  foft  hair  re- 
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fembling  wool  ; and  on  its  fhoulders  is  a large 
hunch,  which  deformity  is  found  in  all  the 
oxen  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  America.  Thofe  of 
Europe  alone  have  no  hunch.  The  laft,  how- 
ever, are  the  primitive,  race  to  which  the 
hunched  race  afcend  by  intermixture  in  the 
firft  or  fécond  generation.  What  ftill  farther 
proves  this  hunched  race  to  be  only  a variety  of 
the  firft,  is,  its  being  fubjedl  to  great  degrada- 
tions. There  is  an  uncommon  difference  in 
their  fize.  The  little  zebu  of  Arabia  is  not 
more  than  a tenth  part  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
bull-elephant. 

In  general,  the  influence  of  the  food  is 
greater,  and  produces  more  fenfible  effects  on 
thofe  animals  which  feed  on  herbage  and  fruits. 
Thofe  that  live  only  upon  flefh,  vary  lefs  from 
that  caufethan  from  the  influence 'of  climate  ; 
becaufe  flefh  is  an  aliment,  already  aftimilated 
to  the  nature  of  the  carnivorous  animal  that 
devours  it  ; whereas  grafs  being  the  firft  pro- 
duct of  the  earth,  poffelfes  all  the  properties  of 
it,  and  immediately  tranfmits  the  terreftrial 
qualities  to  the  animal. 

Thus  the  dog,  on  which  food  feems  to  have 
but  flight  influence,  is,  of  all  carnivorous  ani- 
mals, that  fpecies  which  is  much  varied  : it 
ferns  minutely  to  follow  the  difference  of  cli- 
mate 
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mate  in  its  degradation  ; it  is  naked  in  the 
warmeft  climates  ; cloathed  with  a thick  and 
coarfehairinthe  northern  regions,  and  adorned 
with  a beautiful  fllken  coat  in  Spain  and  Syria, 
where  the  mildnefs  of  the  air  changes  the  hair 
of  moft  animals  into  a kind  of  filk.  But,  inde- 
pendent of  thefe  external  varieties,  which  are 
produced  by  the  influence  of  climate  alone,  the 
dog  is  fubjedted  to  other  alterations  which  pro- 
ceed from  its  condition,  its  captivity,  or  the 
date  of  fociety  the  dog  is  in  with  refpedi  to  man. 
The  augmentation,  or  diminution,  of  its  fize, 
is  caufed  by  the  care  taken  to  unite  the  great 
with  the  fmall  individuals.  The  fliortnefs  of 
the  ears  and  tail  proceeds  alfo  from  the  hand 
of  man.  Dogs  which  have  had  their  tails  and 
ears  cut  for  a few  generations  tranfmit  thofe 
defeats  wholly,  or  partly,  to  their  defendants. 
I have  feen  dogs  whelped  without  tails,  which 
I at  firft  took  for  individual  monflers  ; but 
I am  flnce  aflured  that  this  breed  exifts,  and 
is  perpetuated  by  generation.  The  long  and 
hanging  ears,  which  is  the  moft  general  and 
certain  mark  of  domeftic  flavery,  is  common 
to  almoft  every  dog.  Among  thirty  different 
races  of  which  the  fpecies  is  at  prefent  com- 
pofed,  only  two  or  three  have  preferved  their 
primitive  ears  ; the  ftiepherd’s  dog,  the  wolf- 
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others  to  the  fquirrel.  We  had  the  following 
account  of  it  from  Mr.  Bruce  : “ On  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  lake  anciently  called  PalusTritonides, 
in  Lybia,  there  is  a very  lingular  animal  ; it  is 
from  nine  to  ten  inches  in  length,  its  ears  are 
nearly  half  as  long  as  its  body,  and  propor- 
tionally broad,  which  is  the  cafe  with  no  other 
quadruped,  except  the  long-eared  bat.  Its 
muzzle  refembles  that  of  the  fox,  and  yet  it 
feems  to  approach  nearer  to  that  of  the  fquirrel. 
It  lives  on  the  palm-trees,  and  feeds  upon  their 
fruit.  It  has  Ihort  claws,  and  is  a beautiful 
animal.  Its  colour  is  white,'  intermixed  with  a 
little  grey  and  a bright  yellow.  The  middle  of 
the  inlide  of  the  ears  only  is  naked,  the  other 
parts  being  garnilhed  with  large  white  hairs, 
and  are  covered  with  brown  hair  intermixed 
with  yellow.  The  tip  of  the  nofe  is  black  ; 
the  tail  yeilow  and  black  at  the  end  ; the  tail  is 
pretty  long,  but  differently  formed  from  that  of 
the  fquirrel  ; and  all  its  hair,  as  well  on  the 
body  as  the  tail,  is  very  foft. 
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MADAGASCAR  RAT. 


WE  have  had  a figure  of  a fmall  animal 
from  Madagafcar,  which  was  taken  from  one 
alive  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Countefs  of  Mar- 
fan. To  me  it  feemed  to  approach  nearer  the 
fpecies  of  the  palm-fquirrel  than  that  of  the 
rat  ; for  I was  affured  that  it  frequented  the 
palm-trees  ; but  I have  not  been  able  to  pro- 
cure farther  information  concerning  this  ani- 
mal. From  its  claws  not  projecting  we  may 
infer  that  it  conflitutes  a fpecies  different  from 
that  of  the  rat,  and  approaches  nearer  that  of 
the  palm-fquirrel.  The  Dutch  voyagers  men- 
tion rats  on  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of  Madagafcar, 
which  they  fay  live  in  the  palm-trees,  and  eat 
the  dates,  and  defcribe  them  to  have  long  bo- 
dies, fharp  muzzles,  fhort  legs,  and  long  fpot- 
ted  tails  ; which  characters  fo  perfectly  agree 
with  thofe  in  the  animal  now  treating  of,  that 
we  are  induced  to  conclude  them  the  fame 
fpecies. 
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The  one  which  the  Countefs  of  Marfan  had 
lived  feveral  years  ; it  was  extremely  brifk  in  its 
movements,  and  its  cry  was  nearly  fimilar  to 
that  of  the  fquirrel,  but  weaker.  Its  manners 
were  alfo  like  the  fquirrel,  for  it  carried  its 
food  to  its  mouth  with  its  fore-paws,  and  ere6U 
ed  its  tail  ; but  it  could  never  be  tamed  ; it 
would  bite  defperately  : it  was  fed  with  fruits 
and  almonds  ; it  only  came  out  of  its  cage  at 
night,  and  it  felt  no  inconveniency  from  our 
winters,  being  kept  in  a chamber  with  a fmall 
fire. 


OF  THE  DEGENERATION  OF  ANIMALS . 


WHEN  man  began  to  difperfe  himfelf  from 
climate  to  climate,  his  nature  underwent  feveral 
alterations  ; in  the  temperate  countries  which 
we  fuppofe  to  be  near  where  he  was  originally 
produced,  thefe  alterations  have  been  but  flight  ; 
but  they  increafed  in  proportion  as  thediftance 
was  greater  ; and  after  many  centuries  had  paf- 
fed  away,  continents  had  been  traverfed,  and 
S f 2 generations 
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generations  degenerated  by  the  influence  of 
different  climates,  he  ventured  to  the  extremes, 
and  being  habituated  to  the  fcorching  heats  of 
the  fouth,  and  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north, 
the  changes  have  become  fo  great  that  there  is 
room  for  imagining  that  the  Negro,  the  Lap- 
lander, and  the  White,  were  different  fpecies, 
if,  on  the  one  hand,  we  were  not  certain  that 
there  was  but  one  man  originally  created,  and, 
on  the  other,  that  the  White,  Laplander,  and 
Negro,  can  unite  and  propagate  the  great  fa- 
mily of  the  human  kind.  Thus  their  colours 
are  not  original,  their  difrefemblances  being 
only  external  and  fuperficial.  It  is  the  fame 
being  which-  is  tin&ured  with  black  under  the 
torrid  zone,  and  rendered  tawny,  with  con- 
tracted limbs  by  the  rigour  of  the  cold  under 
the  polar  circle.  This  fact  is  alone  fufflcient 
to  demonflrate  that  there  is  more  ftrength,  ex- 
tent, and  flexibility,  in  man  than  in  any  other 
being  ; for  vegetables,  and  almofl  every  ani- 
mal, are,  confined  to  particular  foils  and  cli- 
mates. This  extenfion  of  our  nature  de- 
pends lefs  on  the  properties  of  our  bodies  than 
thofe  of  our  minds.  By  the  lad  man  has 
been  enabled  to  feek  thofe' things  which  are 
necefiary  for  the  delicacy  of  his  body  ; by  that 
he  has  found  out  the  means  of  bearing  the 
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inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and  to  conquer 
the  barrennefs  of  the  earth.  He  may  be  faid 
to  have  fubdued  the  elements  : by  a Tingle  ray 
of  his  intellect  he  produced  the  element  of 
fire,  w7hich  before  did  not  exift  on  the  furface 
of  the  earth  : he  has  cloathed,  fheltered,  and 
lodged  himfelf,  thus  providing  againfl:  every 
external  attack  : he  has  compenfated  by  his 
reafon  for  every  deficiency  ; and  although  not 
fo  ftrong,  fo  large,  nor  fo  robuft,  as  many  ani- 
mals, yet  he  has  found  means  to  conquer,  Tub- 
due,  enflave,  and  deprive  them  of  thofe  fpaces 
which  Nature  Teems  to  have  refigned  them  for 
their  ufe. 

The  earth  is  divided  into  two  great  conti- 
nents : w'hich  divifion  is  more  ancient  than  all 
human  ftru&ures  and  monuments,  and  yet  man 
is  more  ancient  than  that  divifion,  for  he  is 
found  the  fame  in  both.  The  Afiatic,  the  Eu- 
ropean, and  the  Negro,  alike  propagate  with 
the  American.  Nothing  can  ftronger  prove 
them  to  be  the  iffue  of  one  fource  than  the 
facility  with  which  they  re-unite  with  the 
common  ftock.  The  blood  is  different,  but 
the  gem  is  the  fame.  The  fkin,  the  hair,  the 
features,  and  the  fize,  have  varied,  but  the 
internal  form  has  not  changed.  The  type  is 
general  and  common,  and  if  it  fhould  ever 
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happen,  by  any  unforefeen  revolution,  that  man 
fhould  be  obliged  to  forfake  thofe  climates 
which  he  has  poflefled  himfelf  of,  and  return 
to  his  native  country,  he  would  in  time  refume 
his  original  features,  his  primitive  fize,  and  his 
natural  colour.  But  the  mixture  of  races 
would  produce  the  fame  effeft  in  a much 
fhorter  time.  The  conjun&ion  of  a white  male 
with  a black  female,  or  a black  male  with  a 
white  female,  equally  produce  a Mulatto,  whofe 
colour  is  brown,  that  is,  a mixture  of  black 
and  white.  The  mulatto  intermixing  with  a 
white,  produces  a fécond  mulatto  not  fo  brown 
as  the  former  ; and  if  this  fécond  mulatto 
unites  wdth  a white,  the  third  mulatto  will  have 
no  more  than  a flight  tinéture  of  the  brown, 
which  will  entirely  difappear  in  fucceeding 
generations.  Thus,  by  this  mixture  with  a 
white,  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred 
years  is  fufficient  to  bleach  the  fkin  of  the 
Negro  ; but  it  would,  perhaps,  require  many 
centuries  to  produce  this  effect  by  the  influence 
of  the  climate  alone.  Since  the  Negroes  were 
tranfported  to  America,  which  is  about  two 
hundred  years,  not  the  fmalleft  fhade  of  dif- 
ference is  perceivable  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
colour  o.f  thofe  families  which  have  preferv- 
ed  themfelves  from  mixture.  It  is  true  the 
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climate  of  South  America  being  hot  enough  to 
give  the  natives  a brown  tint,  we  ought  not  to 
be  aftonifhed  at  the  Negroes  retaining  their 
colour  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Indeed,  to 
make  a proper  experiment  of  the  change  of 
colour  in  the  human  fpecies,  fome  individuals 
of  this  black  race  fhould  be  tranfported  from 
Senegal  to  Denmark,  where  the  people  have 
generally  fair  fkins,  golden  locks,  and  blue 
eyes  ; and  where  the  difference  of  blood,  and 
oppofition  of  colour,  are  the  greateft.  We 
muft  keep  thefe  Negroes  with  their  females 
apart  from  the  inhabitants,  and  fcrupuloufly 
prevent  all  eroding  of  their  breed.  This  is 
the  only  method  of  learning  how  much  time 
it  would  require  to  change  a Negro  into  a 
White,  or  the  White  into  a Black,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  climate. 

This  is  the  greateft  alteration  that  the  at- 
mofphere  has  made  on  man,  and  yet  this  is 
only  fuperficial.  The  colour  of  the  fkin,  hair, 
and  eyes,  varies  folely  by  the  influence  of  cli- 
mate. The  other  changes,  fuch  as  that  of 
fize,  features,  and  the  quality  of  the  hair,  do 
not  feem  to  depend  on  this  caufe  alone,  for 
among  the  Negro  race,  the  greateft  part  of 
whom  have  frizzled  wool  on  their  heads,  a 
flat  nofe,  and  thick  lips,  we  meet  with  whole 
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nations  with  long  and  real  hair,  and  regular 
features.  Again,  if  we  compare,  among  the 
white  race,  the  Dane  with  the  Calmuck  T artar, 
or  only  the  Finlander  with  the  Laplander,  who 
belong  to  the  neighbouring  nations,  we  {hall 
find  as  much  difference  between  them,  with 
refpeél  to  fize  and  features,  as  there  is  among 
the  Negroes  ; confequently  we  muft  fubjoin 
fome  other  caufe  to  that  of  the  climate  to  ac- 
count for  thefe  alterations,  which  are  ftronger 
than  the  former.  The  mod  general  and  dire6t 
caufe  is  the  quality  of  the  food,  for  it  is  prin- 
cipally by  the  aliments  that  man  receives  the 
• influence  of  the  foil  which  he  inhabits,  the 
air  and  atmofphere  a&ing  more  fuperficially. 
While  the  latter  alters  the  external  furface  by 
changing  the  colour  of  the  {kin,  food  a£ts 
upon  the  internal  form  by  its  properties,  which 
are  conftantly  relative  to  thofe  of  the  earth 
by  which  it  is  produced.  Even  in  the  fame 
country  we  find  ftrong  differences  between  men 
who  occupy  the  high  lands,  and  thofe  who 
live  in  the  low.  The  inhabitants  of  a moun- 
tain are  always  better  made,  more  fpirited,  and 
handfomer  than  thofe  of  a valley  : therefore, 
in  countries  far  diflant  from  the  original  cli- 
mates, where  herbage,  fruit,  grain,  and  the 
fiefh  of  animals,  differ  both  in  quality  and 
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dog,  and  the  dog  of  the  north,  alone  have 
eredl  ears.  The  voice  of  thefe  animals  has 
alfo  undergone  ftrange  alterations.  The  dog 
feems  to  owe  its  vociferoufnefs  to  man,  who, 
of  all  beings,  ufes  his  tongue  the  mod:.  In  a 
flate  of  nature  the  dog  is  aimed  dumb,  and 
feldom  even  howls,  except  when  prelfed  with 
hunger  ; it  acquired  the  faculty  of  barking  by 
commerce  with  men  in  polifhed  focieties,  for 
when  tranfported  to  extreme  climates,  where 
the  people  are  uncultivated,  as  the  Laplanders, 
or  Negroes,  he  ceafes  barking,  allumes  his  na- 
tural howling,  and  often  becomes  abfolutely 
dumb.  Dogs  with  eredt  ears,  particularly  the 
fhepherd’s  dog,  which  is  the  lead  degenerated, 
is  alfo  that  which  makes  the  lead  ufe  of  his 
voice,  palling  a life  of  folitude  in  the  country, 
and  having  no  commerce  but  with  Iheep  and  a 
few  fimple  peafants,  he  is,  like  them,  of  a 
ferious  and  filent  difpofition,  though  at  the 
fame  time  very  adtive  and  fagacious  : of  all 
dogs  this  has  the  fewed  acquired  qualities,  and 
the  mod  natural  talents  ; it  is  alfo  the  mod 
ufe ful  to  preferVe  good  order,  and  to  protedl 
the  fheep  ; and  it  would  prove  more  advan- 
tageous to  increafe  this  breed  than  to  extend 
that  of  other  dogs-,  who  are  of  no  other 
fervice  but  for  our  amufements,  and  whofe 
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numbers  are  fo  great,  that  there  is  not  a town 
or  village  where  a number  of  families  might 
not  be  fed  with  the  aliments  confumed  by 
thefe  animals. 

The  domeftic  ftate  has  greatly  contributed 
to  vary  the  colour  of  animals,  which,  in  all, 
originally  was  either  brown  or  black.  The 
dog,  the  ox,  the  goat,  the  fheep,  and  the  horfe, 
have  imbibed  all  kinds  of  colours.  The  dog 
has  changed  from  black  to  white  ; and  pure 
white,  that  is  without  any  fpots,  feems  to  mark 
the  laft  degree  of  degeneration,  and  which  is 
commonly  accompanied  with  imperfections 
or  eflential  defeCts.  In  the  race  of  white 
men,  thofe  who  are  remarkably  fo,  and  whofe 
hair,  beard,  and  eyebrows,  are  white,  are  often 
deaf,  and  alfo  have  red  and  weak  eyes.  In 
the  black  race,  the  faireft  negroes  are  (till  of  a 
weaker  nature.  All  thofe  animals  which  are 
abfolutely  white  have  the  defeats  of  being  hard 
of  hearing  and  having  red  eyes.  This  kind 
of  degeneration,  though  more  common  in  do- 
meftic animals,  is  fometimes  feen  in  the  wdld 
fpecies  ; as  in  the  elephant,  flags,  fallow-deer, 
monkies,  moles,  and  mice,  in  all  of  which  this 
colour  is  always  accompanied  with  either  a 
greater  or  a lefter  weaknefs  of  body  and  dul- 
nefs  of  fenfation. 
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But  of  all  animals  the  camel  feems  to  have  ■ 
the  greateft  and  deepeft  impreftions  of  flavery 
made  on  him.  He  comes  into  the  world  with 
prominences  on  his  back,  and  callofities  on  the 
breaft  and  knees  ; thefe  callofities  are  formed 
by  the  continual  fri&ion  on  thofe  parts,  as  is 
plain  from  their  being  filled  with  pus  and  cor- 
rupted blood.  As  he  never  travels  without 
being  heavily  loaded,  the  preflure  of  the  burden 
has  prevented  the  free  extenfion  and  uniform 
growth  of  the  mufcular  parts  of  the  back,  and 
produced  a fwelling  in  the  furrounding  flefh  ; 
the  camel  likewife  being  conftrained  at  firft  to 
reft  or  fieep  in  a kneeling  pofture,  in  time  it 
becomes  habitual  ; and  from  fupporting  the 
whole  weight  of  his  body,  for  feveral  hours  in 
the  day,  on  his  breaft  and  knees,  the  Ikin  of 
thofe  parts  is  rubbed  off  by  prefling  againft 
the  earth,  and  by  degrees  they  become  hard 
and  callous.  The  lama,  which  paffes  his  life, 
like  the  camel,  under  the  preflure  of  heavy 
burdens,  and  likewife  refts  on  his  breaft  and 
knees,  has  fimilar  callofities,  which  are  per- 
petuated by  generation.  The  baboons  and 
monkies,  which,  whether  fleeping  or  waking, 
are  generally  in  a fitting  pofture,  have  alfo 
callofities  on  their  pofteriors.  This  callous 
Ikin  is  even  adherent  to  the  bones,  againft 
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which  it  is  continually  preffed  by  the  weight  of 
the  body.  But  the  callofities  of  the  baboons 
and  monkies  are  of  a dry  and  healing  nature, 
as  they  do  not  proceed  from' the  oppreflion  of 
any  fuperabundant  weight,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  only  the  effe&s  of  natural  habits, 
for  thefe  animals  remain  longer  in  a fitting 
than  in  any  other  pofture.  The  callofities  of 
the  monkey  are  like  the  double  {kin  on  the 
foie  of  a man’s  foot.  This  is  a natural  callo- 
fity,  which  our  habit  of  walking  or  (landing 
renders  thicker  and  harder,  according  to  the 
greater  or  leffer  degree  of  fri&ion  we  effect  by 
exercife. 

Wild  animals  not  being  immediately  fubje£l 
to  the  empire  of  man,  are  not  liable  to  fuch 
great  alterations  as  the  domeftic  kind'.  Their 
nature  feems  to  vary  according  to  different 
climates,  though  no  where  degraded.  If  they 
were  at  liberty  to  chufe  their  climate  and  food 
thefe  alterations  might  be  ftill  4efs  ; but  as  they 
have  at  all  times  been  hunted  and  exiled  by 
man,  or  even  by  thofe  quadrupeds  which  have 
a greater  ffrength,  and  are  more  ferocious,  than 
others,  the  greateft  part  of  them  have  been 
obliged  to  quit  their  native  country,  and.  to  live 
in  climates  lefs  favourable  to  their  conffitu- 
tions.  Thofe  which  had.  fufficient  flexibility 
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of  nature  to  accommodate  themfelves  to  their 
new  fituation  have  difperfed  to  great  diftances, 
whereas  others  had  no  refource  but  to  confine 
themfelves  within  the  neighbouring  defarts  of 
their  native  country.  There  is  no  fpecies  of 
animal,  except  man,  univerfally  fpread  over 
the  face  of  the  terreftrial  globe.  Some,  and 
indeed  great  numbers,  are  confined  to  the 
fouthern  parts  of  the  Old  Continent,  and  others 
to  the  fouthern  parts  of.theNew  ; while  others, 
though  a lefler  quantity,  are  confined  to  the 
cold  regions  of  the  north  ; and,  infiead  of 
extending  themfelves  towards  the  fouth,  have 
palled  from  one  continent  to  the  other  by  roads 
which  remain  unknown  to  us  even  at  this 
prefent  hour.  There  are  other  fpecies  which 
inhabit  particular  mountains  or  vallies,  and 
the  alterations  of  their  nature  is  fo  much  the 
lefs  apparent  the  more  they  are  confined  to  a 
fmall  fpace. 

The  climate  and  food  having  little  influence 
on  wild  animals,  and  the  empire  of  man  ftill 
lefs,  their  principal  varieties  proceed  from  ano- 
ther caufe.  They  are  relative  to  the  combina- 
tion of  their  number  in  individuals,  as  well 
in  thofe  which  produce  as  in  thofe  which  are 
produced.  In  thofe  fpecies,  like  that  of  the 
roe-buck,  where  the  male  attaches  himfelf  to 
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one  female,  and  never  changes,  the  young  ones 
demonflrate  the  fidelity  of  their  parents  by 
their  entire  refemblance  to  them.  In  thofe 
fpecies,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  females 
often  change  the  male,  as  in  that  of  the  flag, 
there  are  a number  of  varieties  ; and  as  there  is 
not  in  nature  a fmgle  individual  which  per- 
fectly refembles  another,  the  number  of  varie- 
ties in  animals  is  in  proportion  as  their  pro- 
duce is  more  numerous  or  more  frequent.  In 
fpecies  where  the  female  produces  five  or  fix 
young  ones,  three  or  four  times  a year,  the 
number  of  varieties  muff  necelfarily  be  greater 
than  in  thofe  where  the  produce  is  annual,  and 
a fmgle  one.  The  inferior  fpecies,  therefore, 
which  produce  oftener,  and  in  greater  numbers 
than  the  larger,  are  fu bjeCl  to  more  varieties. 
Size  of  body,  which  feems  only  to  be  a relative 
quality,  neverthelefs  poïïefîes  pofitive  rights 
in  the  laws  of  Nature.  The  larger  fpecies  is 
as  fixed  as  the  fmaller  is  changeable.  We 
fhall  be  convinced  of  this  fa £1  by  enumerating 
the  varieties  which  take  place  in  the  large  and 
An  all  animals. 

In  Guinea  the  wild  boar  has  very  long  ears, 
turned  backwards.  In  China  he  has  a large 
pendant  belly,  and  very  fhort  legs.  At  Cape 
Verd,  and  other  places,  his  tufks  are  very  large 
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and  crooked,  like  the  horns  of  an  ox.  In  a do- 
medic  date,  and  infold  and  temperate  climates, 
his  ears  are  fomewhat  pendant,  and  his  bridles 
are  white.  I do  not  place  thepeccari,  nor  the 
babiroufla,  among  the  varieties  of  the  wild 
boar,  becaufe  neither  belong  to  that  fpecies, 
although  they  approach  it  very  near. 

We  find  that  the  dag,  in  dry,  hot,  and 
mountainous  countries,  fuch  as  Corfica  and 
Sardinia,  has  lod  above  half  his  original  fize, 
his  hair  has  become  brown,  and  his  horns 
blackifh.  In  cold  and  wet  countries,  as  in 
Bohemia,  and  at  the  Ardennes,  his  fize  is 
greatly  increafed,  his  coat  and  horns  are  be- 
come almod  black,  and  his ‘hair  is  fo  greatly 
lengthened  as  to  form  a kind  of  beard  on  his 
chin.  In  North  America  the  horns  of  the  dag 
are  extended  and  branched  by  crooked  antlers. 
In  a domedic  date  his  coat  changes  from  a 
yellow  to  a white;  and  when  not  at  perfedl 
liberty,  or  in  large  parks,  his  legs  are  deformed 
and  crooked.  I do  not  reckon  the  axis  among 
the  varieties  of  the  dag  ; it  approaches  nearer 
that  of  the  fallow-deer,  and  is,  perhaps,  only  a 
variety  of  it. 

It  would  be  a difficult  point  to  determine 
the  original  fpecies  of  the  fallow-deer.  He  is 
not  in  any  part  of  the  globe  entirely  domedic, 
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nor  abfolutely  wild.  He  varies  indifferently  from 
a yellowifh  brown  to  a pied,  and  from  a pied  to 
a white.  His  horns  and  tail,  in  different  races, 
are  longer  or  (horter,  and  his  flefh  is  good  or 
bad,  according  to  the  foil  and  climate.  Like  the 
flag  he  is  found  in  both  continents,  and  he  feems 
to  be  larger  in  Virginia,  and  the  other  tempe- 
rate provinces  of  America,  than  in  Europe. 
It  is  the  fame  with  the  roe-buck  ; he  is  of  a 
larger  fize  in  the  New  than  the  Old  Continent  ; 
but  in  other  refpe&s,  his  varieties  are  confined 
to  fome  differences  in  the  colour  of  the  hair, 
which  changes  from  a yellow  to  deep  brown. 
The  fmalleft  roe-bucks  are  generally  of  a fal- 
low colour,  and  the  largeft  brown.  The  roe- 
buck and  fallow-deer,  are  the  only  animals 
common  to  both  continents,  which  are  larger 
and  ftronger  in  the  New  than  in  the  Old. 

The  afs  has  undergone  but  few  changes, 
even  though  fubje&ed  to  the  moft  rigid  fervile 
ftate  ; for  his  nature  is  fo  ftubborn,  that  it  equal- 
ly refills  ill  treatment,  the  inconveniences  of  a 
foreign  climate,  and  coarfe  food.  Though  he 
is  a native  of  hot  countries,  he  can  live  and  even 
multiply  without  any  afïiftance  from  man  in 
temperate  climates.  Formerly  there  were 
onagers,  or  wild  affes,  in  the  defarts  of  Alia 
Minor,  but  at  prefent  there  are  very  few,  and 
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are  only  to  be  found  in  numbers  in  the  defarts 
of  Tartary.  The^Darian  mule,  called  czigithai 
by  the  Tartars,  is,  probably,  the  fame  animal 
as  the  onager  of  the  Afiatic  provinces  ; as  the 
former  differs  only  from  the  latter  by  the  length 
and  colour  of  the  hair,  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Bell,  feems  to  be  undulated  with  brown 
and  white.  Thefe  czigithais  are  found  in  the 
forefts  of  Tartary,  even  to  the  51ft,  and  5 2d 
degree  of  latitude.  They  mull  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  zebra,  whofe  colours  are 
more  bright,  and  quite  otherwife  difpofed  ; be- 
fides  the  zebra  forms  a particular  fpecies,  as 
different  from  that  of  the  afs,  as  from  the  horfe. 
The  only  remarkable  degradation  of  the  afs  is 
the  fkin,  in  a domeftic  date  having  become 
more  pliant  and  loft  thofe  fmall  tubercles  which 
are  found  fcattered  over  the  onager,  and  of 
which  the  people  of  the  Levant  make  what  is 
known  here  by  the  name  of  Shagreen. 

The  hare  is  of  a flexible,  yet  firm  nature,  for 
tho’  difperfed  over  almoft  every  climate  of  the 
Old  Continent,  yet  it  continues  nearly  the  fame, 
its  fkin  only  becoming  rather  whiter  durin-g  the 
winter  in  very  cold  climates,  but  it  refumes 
its  natural  colour  in  fummer,  which  only  va- 
ries from  a fallow  to  a reddifh  hue.  The  red 
hares  are  always  the  beft  bating.  But  the  rab- 
vol.  ix.  X x bit, 
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bit,  tho’  not  of  fo  flexible  a nature  as  the  hare, 
being  lefs  diffufed,  and  feemingly  confined  to 
particular  countries,  is,  neverthelefs,  fubje&to 
more  variations  ; becaufe  the  hare  is  in  every 
part  of  the  world  wild,  whereas  the  rabbit  is  al- 
moft  every  where  half  domefticated.  The  wild 
rabbits  have  varied  in  their  colours,  from  fallow 
to  white  o*  black  ; they  have  alfo  varied  in  fize, 
and  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  tfieir  fur. 
This  animal,  which  is  originally  a native  of 
Spain,  has  acquired  a long  tail  inTartary,and  a 
thick  bufhy  coat  in  Syria.  Black  hares  are  often 
found  in  cold  countries.  It  is  afierted  that  in 
Norway,  and  fome  other  northern  regions,  there 
are  hares  with  horns.  Klein  has  given  figures 
of  two  of  thefe  horned  hares.  It  is  eafily  feen, 
from  an  infpedtion  of  thofe  figures,  that  the 
horns  refemble  thofe  of  the  roebuck.  This  va- 
riety, if  it  exifts,  is  only  individual,  and  probably 
appears  in  thofe  places  alone  where  the  hare 
cannot  meet  with  grafs,  and  is  obliged  to  feed 
on  the  bark,  buds,  and  leaves  of  trees. 

The  elk,  whofe  fpecies  is  confined  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  two  continents,  is  only  lefs 
in  America  than  in  Europe,  and  we  fee  by  the 
enormous  horns  found  under  the  ground  in  Ca- 
nada, Rfifiia,  Siberia,  &c.  that  thefe  animals 
were  formerly  much  larger  than  they  are  at  pre- 
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fent.  This  difference  of  fize  perhaps  proceeded 
from  the  perfeft  tranquillity  they  enjoyed  in  the 
forefts,  and  not  being  difturbed  by  the  human 
fpecies,  which  had  not  at  that  time  penetrated 
into  thofe  climates,  they  were  at  liberty  to.chufe 
their  refidence  i,n  thofe  fpots  where  the  air,  foil, 
and  water  agreed  heft  with  their  conftitutions. 
The  rein-deer,  which  the  Laplanders  have 
rendered  domeftic,  is,  on  this  account,  more 
changed  than  the  elk,  which  has  not  yet  been 
reduced  to  flavery.  The  wild  rein-deer  are 
larger,  ftronger,  and  their  hair  is  blacker  than 
the  domeftic  kind  : the  laft  have  varied  in  the 
colour  of  their  hair,  and  alfo  in  the  fize  of  their 
horns.  The  lichen,  or  the  rein-deer  liverwort, 
conftitutes  the  principal  food  of  thefe  animals, 
and  feems,  by  its  quality,  to  contribute  greatly 
to  the  nutritive  growth  of  the  horns,  which  are 
proportionably  larger,  in  the  rein-deer  than  in 
any  other  fpecies  ; and  it  is,  perhaps,  this  fame 
nutriment  which  in  this  climate  produces  horns 
on  the  head  of  the  hare  in  the  fame  manner  as 
it  does  upon  that  of  the  female  rein-deer  ; for 
in  every  other  climate,  there  are  no  horned 
hares,  nor  any  female  animal  that  is  furnifhed 
with  horns  like  the  male. 

The  elephant  is  the  only  quadruped  on  which 
a domeftic  ftate  has  never  had  any  influence, 
X x 2 becaufe 
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becaufe  in  that  ftate  it  will  not  propagate,  and 
confequently  cannot  tranfmit  to  its  fpecies  any 
defeats  which  its-fervile  condition  might  oc- 
cafion.  There  are  only  flight  and  almoft  in- 
dividual varieties  in  the  elephant  : its  natural 
colour  is  black  ; however  fome  of  them  are 
red,  and  others  white,  but  thofe  are  very  few 
in  number*  The  fize  of  the  elephant  alfo 
varies  according  to  the  longitude,  or  rather  la- 
titude, of  the  climate.  Under  the  torrid  zone, 
where  it  is,  as  we  may  fay,  fliut  up,  and  under 
the  fame  line,  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  Africa, 
it  attains  fifteen  feet  in  height-;  w'hereas  in 
the  weflern  parts  of  the  fame  country  it  only 
arrives  to  the  height  of  ten  or  eleven  feet, 
which  proves  that  though  great  heat  is  necef- 
fary  to  the  full  expanfionof  its  body,  yetexcef- 
five  heat  reduces  it  to  lefs  dimenfions.  The 
rhinoceros  feems  to  be  of  a more  uniform  and 
lefs  variable  fize,  and  only  differs  in  its  own 
breed  by  that  Angular  character  which  diftin- 
guifhes  it  from  every  other  animal,  namely, 
the  great  horn  on  its  nofe.  This  horn  is 
Angle  in  the  Afiatic  rhinoceros,  and  double  in 
the  African. 

I decline  fpeaking  in  this  place  of  the  va- 
rieties which  are  found  in  every  fpecies  of 
carnivorous  animals,  as  they  are  extremely 
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flight  ; and  as  all  animals  which  feed  on  flefh 
are  the  lead  dependent  on  man.  By  means  of 
this  nutriment  already  prepared  by  Nature, 
they  receive  fcarcely  any  of  the  qualities  of  the 
foil  they  inhabit  ; befides,  being  endowed  with 
ftrength  and  weapons,  they  have  the  power  of 
chufing  their  own  climate  : confequently  the 
three  caufes  of  change,  alteration,  and  degene- 
ration, which  we  have  fpoken  of,  can  have  but 
very  flight  and  trivial  effe£t  on  them. 

After  this  glance  of  the  variations  peculiar 
to  each  fp'ecies,  a more  important  confldera- 
t'ion  prefents  itfelf,  that  of  the  change  of  the 
fpecies  themfelves  ; it  is  in  this  ancient  and 
immemorial  degeneration  made  in  each  family, 
or  in  every  genus,  under  which  we  may  com- 
prehend the  proximating  fpecies.  Among  all 
terreftrial  animals  there  are  only  fome  detached 
fpecies,  which,  like  the  human,  at  once  com- 
pofe  both  fpecies  and  genus.  The  elephant, 
the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  and  the 
giraffe,  form  genera,  or  Ample  fpecies,  which 
propagate  only  in  a direft  line,  and  have  no 
collateral  branches;  every  other  appears  to 
form  families,  in  which  one  principal  trunk  is 
generally  to  be  recognized,  and  from  whence 
iflues  feveral  different  branches,  fo  much. the 
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more  or  lefs  numerous  as  the  individuals  in 
each  fpecies  are  barren  or  prolific. 

Under  this  point  of  view,  the  horfe,  the 
zebra,  and  the  afs,  are  all  of  the  fame  family. 
If  the  horfe  is  the  fource,  or  principal  trunk, 
the  zebra  and  the  afs  will  be  collateral  branches. 
The  number  of  their  refemblances  being  in- 
finitely greater  than  that  of  their  differences, 
we  may  look  on  them  as  conftituting  only  one 
genus,  the  principal  chara&ers  of  which  are 
clearly  announced,  and  common  to  all  three. 
They  are  the  only  animals  which  have  folid 
hoofs  without  any  appearance  of  toes  or  nails. 
Though  they  form  three  very  diftin£t  fpecies 
they  are  not  abfolutely  feparated,  fince  the 
male-afs  will  produce  with  the  mare,  and  the 
horfe  with  the  fhe-afs  ; and  it  is  probable  that 
if  we  were  to  tame  the  zebra,  and  mollify  his 
favage  nature,  it  would  likewife  produce  with 
the  horfe  and  the  afs. 

This  mule,  therefore,  which  has  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  a vitiated  produ&ion,  as  a 
monder  compofed  of  two  different  natures,  and 
confequently  incapable  of  reprodu&ion,  is  not 
lobafe  as  might  be  imagined  from  the  above 
prejudice*  fmce  it  is  not  really  unprolific,  and 
its^ferility  depends  on  certain  external  and  pe- 
culiar 
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culiar  circumftances,  It  is  well  known  that 
mules  produce  in  warm  countries,  and  we 
have  fome  examples  of  their  producing  even 
in  our  temperate  climates.  But  we  do  not 
know  whether  this  generation  ever  proceeded 
from  the  union  of  a male  with  a female  mule, 
or  if  the  produ&ion  was  not  effected  by  the 
junction  of  a mule  with  a mare,  or  a male- 
afs  with  a mule.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
mules,  the  firft  is  the  great  mule  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  junction  of  the  male-afs  with  a 
mare,  and  the  fmall  mule,  proceeding  from 
the  horfe  and  thefhe-afs.  The  ancients  were 
acquainted  with  both,  and  diftinguifhed  them 
by  two  different  names  ; they  called  the  firft 
piuluSy  and  the  fécond  hinnus.  They  affert 
that  the  mulus  produced  with  the  mare,  an 
animal  called  ginnus  * or  hinnus  ; that  the 
fhe-mule  conceived  very  readily,  but  feldom 
brought  the  foetus  to  perfection  : and  that, 
though  they  have  had  frequent  examples  of 
mules  bringing  forth,  yet  fuch  productions 
were  looked  on  as  prodigies.  But  what  is  a 

prodigy 

* The  word  grtinus  is  ufed  by  Ariftotle  in  two  fenfes  : the 
firft  to  denote  in  general  an  imperfect  animal,  an  abortion,  a 
dwarf  animal,  proceeding  fometimes  from  the  horfe  and  the  afs  : 
and  the  fécond  to  fignifv  the  particular  produce  of  the  mule  and 
the  mare. 
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prodigy  of  nature,  except  an  event  which  hap- 
pens more  rarely  than  fome  others  ? The  mule, 
therefore,  can  engender,  conceive,  and  bring 
forth  in  certain  circumftances  : hence  it  is  only 
required  to  know  what  thefe  circumftances  are, 
and  to  acquire  farther  information  concerning 
generation  by  a mixture  of  fpecies,  and  con- 
fequently  in  the  unity  and  diverfity  of  each  ge- 
nus. To  fucceed  in  thefe  enquiries,  the  heJ. 
mule  muft  be  joined  with  a fhe-mule,  a mare, 
and  a fhe-afs  ; the  fame  fhould  be  done  with 
the  bardeau,  and  then  the  refult  of  thefe  fix  co- 
pulations ought  to  be  carefully  marked.  The 
females  of  the  afs,  mule,  and  bardeau,  fhould 
alfo  be  paired  with  a horfe. 

Thefe  experiments,  however  fimple,  have 
never  yet  been  tried  with  a view  to  explain  the 
nature  of  generation.  I regret  it  has  not  been 
in  my  power  to  try  them,  as  I am  perfuaded 
confequences  would  refult  from  them,  which 
at  prefent  we  only  apprehend,  and  fpeak  of  in 
a prefumptive  mode.  I imagine,  for  example, 
that  of  all  the  above  copulations,  that  of  the 
great  mule  with  the  female-bardeau,  (the  ani- 
mal produced  by  the  horfe  and  afs)  and  that  of 
the  male-bardeau  and  fhe-mule  might  poflibly 
not  fucceed:  that  the  jun&ion  of  the  he  and 
fhe-mule,  and  that  of  the  male  and  female- 
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bardeau,  might  fometimes  be  attended  with 
fuccefs,  though  not  oftpn.  That  the  he-mule 
would  produce  with  the  mare  with  greater 
certainty  than  with  the  fhe-afs,  and  the  male- 
bardeau  with  more  certainty  with  the  fhe-afs 
than  with  the  mare  ; and  that  the  horfe  and 
he-afs  might  poflibly  produce  with  both  the 
fhe-mules,  but  that  the  a'fs  would  be  more  fuc- 
cefsful  than  the  horfe.  Thefe  experiments 
fhould  be  made  in  a country  at  lead;  as  warm 
as  the  fouth  of  France  ; and  the  age  of  the 
mules  fhould  be  feven,  the  horfes  five,  and  the 
affes  four  years,  becaufe  thofe  different  periods 
is  neceffary  before  thofe  three  animals  acquire 
their  full  vigour. 

Thefe  then  are  the  analogical  reafons  on 
which  the  above  prefumptions  are  founded.  In 
the  common  courfe  of  nature,  it  is  not  the 
males  but  the  females  which  conftitute  the  unity 
of  fpecies.  We  know  by  the  example  of  the 
fheep,  which  propagate  alike  with  the  ram,  or 
the  goat,  that  the  female  has  much  more  in- 
fluence than  the  male,  on  the  fpecific  qualities 
of  the  produ&ion,  fince  the  only  iflue  from 
thefe  two  different  males  are  lambs,  that  is, 
individuals  which  have  a fpecific  refemblance 
to  the  mother.  Thus  the  mule  refembles  the 
mare  more  than  the  afs,  and  the  bardeau  more 
vol.  ix.  Y y ' the 
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the  fhe-afs  than  the  horfe  ; therefore  the  mule 
ought  to  produce  more  certainly  with  the  mare , than 
with  the  Jhe-afs,  and  the  bar  de  au  Jlill  more  fo  with 
the  Jhe-afs  than  with  the  mare,fo  the  horfe  and 
he-afs  might  pofjibly  produce  with  both  the  fhe- 
mules\  becaufe  being  females,  though  fomewhat 
vitiated,  each  retains  more  fpecific  qualities 
than  the  male-mules  ; but  the  he-afs  fhould pro- 
duce with  them  more  certainly  than  the  horfe  ; be- 
caufe it  is  obferved,  that  the  he-afs  pofleffes 
ftronger  prolific  powers  than  the  horfe,  even 
with  the  mare,  for  the  firft  corrupts  and  totally 
deftroys  the  generation  of  the  latter.  We  may 
be  convinced  of  this  faét  by  firft  taking  a ftal- 
lion  to  a mare,  and  the  next  morning,  or  even 
fome  days  after,  ferving  her  with  a male-afs, 
and  their  produ&ion  will  always  be  mules,  and 
not  horfes.  This  fa<ft,  of  which  every  cir- 
cumftance  deferves  attention,  feems  to  indicate, 
that  the  afs  and  not  the  horfe,  is  the  flock,  or 
principal  root  of  the  family,  fince  the  firft  pre- 
dominates by  its  prolific  powers  over  the  latter 
even  with  its  own  female,  efpecially  as,  if  the 
afs  is  firft  given  to  the  mare  and  the  horfe  after- 
wards, the  latter  does  not  deftroy  the  genera- 
tion of  the  former,  for  even  then  the  produc- 
tion is  ftill  a mule.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  like 
efteét  does  not  happen  when  the  he-afs  pre- 
cedes 
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«ecks  the  horfe,  with  the  fhe-afs,  for  the  latter 
never  deftroys  the  operation  of  the  former. 
With  refpeCt  to  the  copulation  of  mules  among 
themfelves,  I have  prefumed  it  to  be  fterile,  for 
we  can  expeCt  nothing  elfe  from  two  tempera- 
ments already  debafed  by  generation,  and  which 
by  their  union  cannot  fail  of  being  ft  ill  more 
debafed,  than  a production  entirely  vitiated,  or 
abfolutely  none  at  all. 

By  the  mixture  of  the  mule  with  the  mare, 
of  the  bardeau  with  the  fhe-afs,  and  the  horfe 
and  he-afs  with  fhe-mules,  we  Should  obtain 
individuals  which  would  afcend  towards  the 
original  fpecies,  and  would  be  only  half  mules, 
which,  like  their  parents,  would  not  only  have 
power  to  engender  with  their  primitive  fpecies, 
but  perhaps  have  the  faculty  of  propagating 
among  themfelves;  for  being  but  half  debafed, 
their  production  would  not  be  more  vitiated  than 
the  firft  mules  ; and  if  the  union  of  thefe  half 
mules  was  fterile,  or  their  productions  rare,  it 
appears  almoft  certain,  that  by  bringing  them 
a degree  (till  nearer  the,ir  original  fpecies,  the 
individuals  which  would  refult  from  fuch  union, 
and  which  wmuld  be  no  more  than  a fourth  part 
debafed,  would  produce  among  themfelves  and 
form  a new  Item  which  w^ould  neither  be  pre- 
cifely  that  of  the  horfe  nor  that  of  the  afs.  Now 
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as  every  thing  poftible  has  been  accomplifhed  in 
time,  and  either  does  exift,  or  has  exifted  in 
Nature,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  prolific 
mule,  fpoken  of  by  the  ancients,  and  which  in 
the  days  of  Ariftotle  exifted  in  Syria,  above 
Phoenicia,  might  be  a race  of  thefehalf  or  quar- 
ter mules,  which  has  been  produced  by  the 
commixtures  we  have  been  fpeaking  of  : for 
Ariftotle  exprefsly  fays,  that  the fe  prolific  mules 
perfectly  refembled  the  barren  mules.  He  alfo 
very  clearly  diftinguifhes  them  from  the  onagers 
or  wild  afles,  which  he  mentions  in  the  fame 
chapter  : confequently  we  can  only  refer  thefe 
animals  to  mules  which  were  but  little  vitiated, 
and  preferved  their  reproductive  facultiës.  The 
czigithaij  or  prolific  mule  of  Tartary,  of  which 
we  have  before  fpoken,  may  alfo  poflibly  not 
be  the  onager,  or  the  wild  afs,  but  only  this 
Phœnicial  mule,  the  race  of  which  perhaps  ftill 
remains.  The  firft  traveller  who  is  able  to  com- 
pare them,  will  confirm  or  deftroy  this  conjec- 
ture. The  zebra  itfelf,  which  even  bears  a 
greater  refemblance  to  the  horfe  than  to  the  afs, 
might  probably  have  the  fame  origin  ; the  con^ 
ftrained  regularity  of  his  colours,  alternately 
difpofed  in  black  and  white  ftripes,  feems  to  in- 
dicate that  they  proceed  from  two  different  fpe- 
cies,  which  in  their  mixture  have  feparated  as 
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much  as  poflible  ; for  Nature,  in  none  of  her 
works,  is  fo  abrupt, ' or  fo  little  {haded  as  on 
the  coat  of  the  zebra,  where  it  fuddenly  and 
alternately  changes  from  white  to  black,  and 
from  black  to  white,  without  any  intermedium 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  animal’s 
body. 

But  however  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  from 
what  we  have  faid,  that  mules  in  general,  which 
have  ever  been  accufed  of  fieri lity,  are  never- 
thelefs  neither  really  nor  univerfally  fo  ; and 
that  this  ftenlity  is  only  manifefl  in  that  parti- 
cular kind  of  mule  proceeding  from  the  con- 
nédtion  of  the  afs  and  the  horfe  ; for  the  mule 
produced  by  the  he-goat  and  the  ewe,  is  as  pro- 
lific as  its  parents,  and  moil  mules  which  pro- 
ceed from  different  fpeciesof  birds,  are  not  bar- 
ren ; therefore  it  is  only  in  the  particular  na- 
ture of  the  horfe  and  afs,  that  we  muff  feek 
for  the  caufes  of  the  infecundity  of  the  mules 
produced  by  them  ; and  inftead  of  fuppofing 
barrennefs  a general  and  neceffary  defedf  in 
every  mule,  it,  on  the  contrary,  fhould  be  li- 
mitted  to  that  mule  alone  proceeding  from  the 
afs  and  the  horfe,  and  that  this  limitation  fhould 
be  farther  reftridted,  as  thefe  mules  prove  pro- 
lific in  certain  circumftances,  efpeeially  when 
brought  a degree  nearer  their  original  fpecies. 

The 
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The  mule,  produced  by  the  horfe  and  . the 
afs,  has  its  organs  of  generation  as  complete  as 
other  animals  ; nothing  feems  wanting  either 
in  the  male  or  female.  The  males  have  a 
great  plenty  of  feminal  liquor  ; and  being  ne- 
ver fuffered  to  copulate,  they  are  often  fo 
prefled  for  a difcharge,  that  they  frequently 
reft  upon  their  bellies  for  that  purpofe.  Thefe 
animals  are,  therefore,  provided  with  every 
thing  neceflary  for  the  purpofe  of  generation  : 
they  are  even  very  ardent,  and,  confequently, 
very  indifferent  in  their  choice.  The  males 
have  nearly  an  equal  vehement  defire  for  the 
female  mule,  the  fhe-afs,  and  the  mare.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  difficulty  in  procuring  the 
copulation,  though  it  requires  particular  at- 
tention and  care  to  render  it  prolific.  A too 
firong  ardour  is  often  attended  with  flerility  ; 
and  the  female  mule  is  at  lead  as  ardent  as 
the  fhe-afs.  Now,  it  is  known,  that  the  latter 
rejeéls  the  feminal  liquor  of  the  male,  and 
that  to  make  her  retain  it,  blows  muft  be 
given*  or  cold  water  thrown  over  her  crupper, 
to  calm  the  convulflve  emotions  of  defire 
which  fubfifl  after  copulation,  and  which  oc- 
caflon  this  rejection.  The  fhe-afs,  and  the 
female  mule,  therefore,  incline  to  flerility  by 
their  over-heat.  The  afles  incline  to  it  from 
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another  caufe  ; for  as  they  are  originally  natives 
of  hot  climates,  cold  oppofes  their  generation, 
and  this  is  the  reafon  they  are  allowed  to. couple 
in  fummer  only.  If  their  union  is  permitted 
at  any  other  time,  and  particularly  in  winter, 
it  is  feldom  attended  with  impregnation.  The 
feafon  necefiary  to  the  fuccefs  of  their  generation 
is  as  much  fo  for  the  prefervation  of  their  produc- 
tion. If  the  young  afs  is  not  brought  forth  in 
warm  weather  it  either languifhes or  dies;  and  as 
the  time  of  the  geftation  with  the  afs  is  only  one 
year  fhe  produces  at  the  feafon  fhe  conceives  : 
this  fufficiently  proves  how  neceffary  warmth 
is,  not  only  for  the  fecundity  but  alfo  for  the 
life  of  thefe  animals.  This  ftrong  ardour  of 
the  female  is  the  occafion  of  the  male  being 
given  her  almoft  immediately  after  fhe  has 
brought  forth,  for  fhe  is  feldom  fuffered  to  reft 
above  feven  or  eight  days  between  her  delivery 
and  copulation  ; weakehed  by  the  birth  fhe  is 
then  lefs  ardent,  and  from  there  not  having 
been  a fufficient  interval  allowed  to  ftrengthen 
the  parts,  the  conception  is  more  certain  than 
when  fhe  is  in  full  vigour.  It  is  pretended, 
that  in  this  fpecies,  as  in  that  of  the  cat,  the 
temperament  of  the  female  is  more  ardent  than 
that  of  the  male.  However  the  he-afs  is  a 
great  example  of  vigour,  for  he  can  cover  fe- 
males 
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males  feveral  times  each  day  fucceflively.  He 1 
has  been  known  to  indulge  his  pallions  to  fo 
great  an  excefs  as  to  die  on  the  fpot,  after 
eleven  or  twelve  reiterated  efforts,  almoft  with- 
out interval,  and  without  refrefhment,  except  a 
few  draughts  of  water.  This  heat,  which  con- 
fumes  the  animal,  is  too  ftrong  to  be  lafting  ; 
the  he-afs  foon  becomes  unfit  for  fervice,  and 
this,  probably,  is  the  reafon  of  its  being  faid  the 
female  is  ftronger  and  longer-lived  than  the 
male.  It  is  certain,  that  with  the  proper  care' 
and  management  we  have  laid  down  lhe  will 
live  thirty  years,  and  bring  forth  every  year  of 
her  life;  whereas  the  male,  when  not  kept 
from  the  females,  abufes  his  ftrength  to  fo 
great  a degree  as  to  lofe  the  total  power  of  en- 
gendering in  a very  few  years. 

The  he  and  fhe-afs,  therefore,  both  incline 
to  flerility  by  common  and  alfo  by  different 
qualities.  The  horfe  and  the  mare  have  the 
fame  tendency.  The  mare  may  receive  a 
flallion  nine  or  ten  days  after  fhe  has  brought 
forth,  and  fhe  will  produce  five  or  fix  years 
fucceflively,  but  after  that  time  file  becomes 
barren.  To  preferve  her  fecundity  an  interval 
of  a year  fhould  be  allowed  between  each  birth, 
and  inflead  of  giving  her  the  ftallion  imme- 
diately after  fhe  hàs  foaled  fhe  fhould  he  kept 
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tmtil  fhe  fhews  fome  external  figns  of  heat. 
The  mare  feldom  proves  prolific  after  (he  is 
twenty  years  old  ; while  the  horfe  fometimes 
preferves  the  engendering  faculty  until  the  age 
of  thirty.  The  feminal  liquor  is  lefs  abun- 
dant, and  lefs  ftimulating  in  the  horfe  than  in 
the  afs  ; for  the  latter  often  copulates  without 
emitting.  Befides  his  moft  vigorous  efforts  are 
not  always  fuccefsful  ; for  there  are  fome  mares 
naturally  barren,  and  others,  whofe  fecundity 
is  but  trifling.  There  are  alfo  ftallions  which* 
though  vigorous  to  all  appearance,  have  but 
little  power.  To  thefe  particular  reafons  we 
can  add  a more  evident  and  general  proof  of  the 
fmall  degree  of  fecundity  there  is  in  the  horfe 
and  afs.  Of  all  domeftic  animals,  although 
they  are  the  moft  carefqlly  attended  to,  they  are 
the  leaft  in  number.  In  the  ox,  the  fheep,  the 
goat,  and  particularly  the  hog,  dog,  and  cat, 
the  individuals  are  ten,  and,  probably,  an  hun- 
dred times  more  numerous  than  thofe  of  the 
horfe  and  afs.  Thus,  their  want  of  fecundity 
is  proved  by  fa£ls,  and  we  muft  attribute  the 
fterility  of  the  mules  to  all  the  above  caufes, 
as  they  proceed  from  a mixture  of  thefe  na- 
turally unprolific  fpecies.  In  thofe  fpecies,  on 
the  contrary,  which,  like  the  fheep  and  goat, 
are  numerous,  and,  confequently  prolific,  the 
Vol,  ix.  Z z mules 
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mules  proceeding  from  their  intermixture,  are 
not  barren  but  afcend  to  the  original  fpecies  in 
the  firfl:  generation,  whereas  two,  three,  or  per- 
haps four  generations,  are  required  to  reinftate 
the  mule  produced  by  the  horfe  and  the  afs,  to 
the  fame  degree  and  perfection  of  nature. 

It  has  been  averted,  that  another  kind  of 
mule  is  produced  from  the  copulation  of  the 
bull  with  the  mare.  Columella  is,  I think,  the 
fhft  who  has  fpoken  of  it.  Gefner  quotes  his 
words,  and  adds,  that  he  heard  of  thefe  mules 
being  found  in  Grenoble,  and  which  are 
called  in  French  jumars.  One  of  thefe  ju- 
mars  I had  brought  to  me  from  Dauphiny,  and 
another  from  the  Alpine  mountains.  By  the 
infpeCtion  of  the  external  parts,  as  well  as  by 
the  difleCtion  of  the  internal,  I difcovered  that 
they  wTere  only  bardeaus,  or  mules  produced 
between  the  horfe  and  the  fhe-afs.  1 think 
myfelf,  therefore,  authorifed  from  this  experi- 
ment, and  from  analogy,  to  fuppofe  this  kind 
of  mule  does  not  exift,  and  that  the  word 
jumar  is  only  a chimerical  name,  without  any 
real  objeCt.  The  nature  of  the  bull  is  too  far 
diftant  from  that  of  the  mare,  to  admit  them  to 
engender  together,  the  one  having  four  fto- 
machs,  horns,  cloven  feet,  &c.  and  the  other 
being  whole-hoofed,  with  no  horns,  and  only 
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one  flomach.  The  organs  of  generation  are 
likewife  fo  very  different,  there  is  not  the  leaft 
reafon  to  fuppofe  they  can  copulate  with  any 
degree  of  pleafure  or  fuccefs.  If  the  bull  was 
to  produce  with  any  fpecies  befides  his  own 
it  would  be  with  the  buffalo,  which  refembles 
him  in  conformation  and  natural  habits;  yet 
we  have  never  heard  of  any  mules  being  pro- 
duced by  the  jun£tion  of  thefe  two  animals. 
What  is  related  of  the  copulation  and  produc- 
tion of  the  flag  and  cow,  is  nearly  as  fufpicious 
as  the  flory  of  the  jumars,  though  the  flag  is 
much  lefs  diflant,  by  its  conformation,  from 
the  nature  of  the  cow,  than  the  bull  is  from 
that  of  the  mare. 
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